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IS COEXISTENCE WITH COMMUNISM IMPRACTICAL? 
D. F. FLEMING 


Vanderbilt University 


N CONSIDERING the question whether the West can coexist with 
| world communism we should be hardheaded, but not unyielding to the 
point of defeating ourselves. 

There cannot be any doubt that communism is a threat to private- 
enterprise capitalism. It destroys it root and branch, permitting only what 
private property an individual can accumulate with his own labor. His 
gains, too, are held down by changeable work norms which prevent ac- 
cumulation, and if it still takes place, as in wartime, it is channeled away 
by currency reform. Only the few Stakhanovites who push themselves 
unmercifully to earn high piece-work wages, some artists, bureaucrats, and 
army officers can have high standards of living. Everything else goes into 
the building of more heavy industry, with which to balance the superior 
power of the West. 

When we also remember that communism liquidates all capitalists 
as it takes over a country — by killing some, by terrifying many into exile, 
and by laws which take away their wealth — it is abundantly plain that 
private capitalists everywhere must fear and hate communism above all 
things. Its coming means the end of their world. 

It is equally clear, too, that communism is the foe of individual free- 
dom, as we have developed it in the West during the past thousand years. 
Not only is the individual denied the property base which gives him 
economic independence, or the hope of it: he is unable to choose his own 
rulers, to criticize either the men at the top or their acts and policies. If he 
does not like them he can only wait until they die or liquidate each other. 
There is no freedom of association, of speech, or of press — precious liberties 
which have always meant freedom to us, at least until we began to suppress 
them here in the name of anti-communism. 

Worst of all, communism is enforced by a police-state machine which 
can and does snatch dissenters from their homes and send them to slave- 
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labor camps, or to death. Secret police and their informers are everywhere 
to enforce conformity. 

These are the reasons why communism would be worse than death 
to any Western man who has ever enjoyed the personal liberties which 
are his breath of life. It is not only the rich conservatives who suffer, but 
the comfortable liberals and poor radicals, all of whom lose something 
much more precious than material wealth — human dignity itself. 

The antagonism between communism and democratic capitalism is 
evident enough, from our standpoint, and it is just as apparent from the 
communist viewpoint. Private capitalism is the enemy of communist state 
capitalism. Our civil liberties, when honored, are a mortal threat to com- 
munist secret-police rule. Our way of life is a permanent, standing threat 
and menace to communism. 

This patent antagonism of the two systems leads many people to the 
quick conclusion that there must be a mortal struggle to the death, and 
the sooner we get it over with, the better. It is typically American to “do 
something” when confronted with an unpleasant situation. Yet an atomic 
world war would mean the destruction of much of the already sadly 
diminished West, a certainty which compels us to examine several ques- 
tions before proceeding to an “either-or” conclusion. 


Do THE CoMMUNISTsS REJECT COEXISTENCE? 


We are obliged to inquire whether the Communists will accept co- 
existence. Early in the Cold War Western writers began to quote fre- 
quently the statement of Lenin: “We are living not merely in a state, but 
in a system of states; and it is inconceivable that the Soviet republic should 
continue to exist side by side with imperialist states. Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer. Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes between the 
Soviet republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable.” ? 

On the basis of this statement, frequently referred to over a period of 
seven years, the American public has been told that it is not possible to live 
with the Reds because they do not believe in this possibility. Their chief 
prophet says so. 

On December 24, 1952, Stalin replied to a question from James Reston 
of the New York Times, “Is it still your conviction that the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States can live peacefully in the coming years?” as follows: “I 
still believe that war between the United States of America and the Soviet 
Union cannot be considered inevitable, and that our countries can continue 
to live in peace.” 

To this statement the general reply was that Stalin was merely pulling 
the wool over our eyes to veil his plans to conquer us. The New York 


1 Joseph Stalin, Problems of Leninism (New York: 





International Publishers, 1934), p. 66. 
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Times commented on December 27 that the new Eisenhower administra- 
tion “fully shares the universal skepticism that has greeted Mr. Stalin’s 
statement.” 

When a communist leader points toward war with us we accept 
his authority as oracular without question. When he looks toward peace 
with us we know instantly that he is practising the inevitable communist 
deception. 

This ambivalence on our part prevents us from recognizing that all 
Red leaders have been living in a swiftly changing world, and that they 
are forced to change their own minds with events. Lenin himself said, on 
December 22, 1920, that the peace just made on Russia’s western frontiers 
“has every chance of being far more durable than the capitalists and 
certain of the West European states would like.” A year later, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1921, he said: “It must be remembered that we are always a 
hair’s breadth removed from invasion.” ? 

On July 27, 1930, Stalin said: “We shall continue this policy of 
peace in the future with all our might and with all seriousness and re- 
sources. We don’t want a single foot of foreign territory; but we will not 
surrender a single inch of our territory to anyone.” * At that time Stalin 
was in the midst of his first Five-Year Plan and the last thing he wanted 
was any foreign trouble. In 1939 he made an agreement with Hitler which 
returned to Russia most of the Western lands she had lost after World 
War I. Yet there is no reason to believe that Stalin could have anticipated 
his 1939 action when he made his 1930 statement. 

There is widespread recognition now that Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinov was personally sincere in his many pacific utterances at Geneva, 
and it is equally clear that he truly reflected the need of his government 
for peace. It was engaged in a literal race between swift industrialization 
and extinction, a race so critical that Litvinov could sign non-aggression 
treaties with the Baltic States as late as April 4, 1934, deprecating disputes 
over territory and saying: “The Soviet Union is a stranger to such disputes; 
it has never demanded the revision of existing treaties and never intends 
to demand it.” * Five years later Russia took over the Baltic States. 

It is quite impossible to settle the issue of coexistence by quoting the 
words of Soviet oracles. A long list can be assembled on each side, but all 
that any of them does is reflect a momentary estimate of what was good 
for the Soviet Union. 


Communist World Conquest. At this point one runs against the stone 
wall of belief in this country that war is inevitable because the Communists 


2 Nikolai Losin, ioe Soviet Union and the Cause of Peace (New York: International Publishers, 1936), 
Pp. » 16-19. 
3 Ibid., p. 25. 


* Maxim Litvinov, Against Aggression (New York: International Publishers, 1939), p. 17. 
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are out to conquer the world. It may be granted that it is difficult to see 
how the Soviet Union as a state could profit from another and worse world 
war, with searing memories still fresh in Soviet minds of how horribly 
mangled she was in World War I, the Western interventions of 1918-20, 
and World War II. But, it is said, they mean to impose their system on 
the whole world, either by force or guile. 

The record is clear also that the early Red leaders did believe pas- 
sionately in world revolution. They were so intoxicated by their success 
in leading the revolution in Russia that they thought they could spread 
it back into Europe. They realized the primitive weakness of Russia’s 
economy, ruined as it was by war and intervention, so keenly that they 
did not believe they could survive unless the revolution did abolish some 
hostile capitalist states and create some friendly communist allies. If, too, 
we have only a dim understanding of the magnitude of the Western inter- 
ventions in the Russian civil war, from 1918 to 1920, we can see that the 
Reds were bound to believe that the West would not permit them to exist. 
They survived Western assaults from all four sides only by the narrowest 
of margins, and they were certain to believe that the capitalist West would 
be back again. 

Ideas born of such bitter experience die hard. Yet it gradually became 
apparent that the communist revolts in Hungary and Germany had failed 
and that no others could be expected. This led to a fierce internal struggle 
in the Soviet Union, which came to a head after Lenin’s death in 1924, and 
led to the triumph of Stalin’s view that communism could be built in one 
country of the magnitude of the U.S.S.R. 

This was the outcome of Stalin’s famous fight with Trotsky and other 
leading Bolsheviks. From the mid-twenties to the German attack on Russia 
in 1941 the Soviet Union looked inward, driving the industrial revolution 
forward furiously. The Comintern was maintained, but nobody worried 
greatly about Soviet-led communist revolution. The temporary growth of 
communism in Spain was a facet of the Spanish Civil War, not a cause of it. 

Since 1941 there has been an immense spread of communism, but 
only as a direct result of World War II. Eastern Europe did not come 
under Soviet control because the Comintern plotted and directed, but only 
because the Red armies on the ground gave local and imported Communists 
time for and help in destroying the discredited old regimes. In Yugoslavia, 
which the Russian armies did not control, the U.S.S.R. actually tried to 
prevent the setting up of a communist government and its consolidation, 
preferring to work with the British, who backed King Peter’s exiled govern- 
ment in London.°® 


5 Vladimir Dedijer, Tito (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1953), pp. 173, 181-82, 223, 233-34, 236. In setting 
up the Cominform in late 1947, Stalin adhered to his spheres-of-interest agreement with Churchill 
by leaving out the Greek Communist party (pp. 292-93). 
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Communism in China is also the direct outgrowth of World War II, 
and is in no way due to orders from Moscow. Indeed, the Chinese Reds 
learned early that Moscow directives brought them defeat. Nor did Moscow 
believe in communist victory in China. Only a week before V-J day in 
.1945 the Soviet Union signed a treaty of alliance with Chiang Kai-shek, 
installed his officials in all the Manchurian cities, and protected them for 
many months.* The Russian leaders, like many others, failed to recognize 
that the chaos of the war had finally turned loose the revolution in China 
which had been erupting intermittently since 1900. Therefore, the Kremlin 
invited the Chinese communist leaders to come to Moscow, after Japan’s 
defeat, and in Stalin’s words, “told them bluntly that we considered the 
development of the uprising in China had no prospect.” The Chinese com- 
rades were advised to join Chiang’s government and dissolve their army. 
They agreed to do so, went back to China “and acted quite otherwise.” * 

We are fully justified in doubting that the Soviet government will 
ever gravely endanger its own existence simply to spread communism, or 
that Red China will. On the other hand, there can be no question about 
the belief of Communists that their system will eventually prevail over 
the entire world. They believe that capitalism is doomed to destroy itself 
in a series of economic depressions and closely related imperialist wars. 
Oblivious to the fact that American capitalism is vastly different from the 
ruthless European brand which Marx observed in the last century, and 
is infinitely more social minded, they think that a foreordained cycle of 
development will bring capitalism everywhere to its end. 

This belief was last stated by Stalin in a formal analysis on October 
2, 1952, in which he held that war between the capitalist countries was 
still inevitable, and would be so long as “imperialism” endured. Relying 
on the greatly increased strength of the Soviet Union and its allies, he 
discounted the danger of imperialist attacks on the communist world, but 
was sure that the greatly diminished world market open to the capitalist 
states, including a rapidly reviving Germany and Japan, would lead to 
clashes among them.® He forecast something like a revolt of the West 
European powers, and possibly Japan, against the United States. 

These beliefs, coupled with the missionary zeal of the Reds, undeniably 
mean a long conflict between the two ways of life. It may go on for 
centuries, though we can expect that the factors on both sides will change 
so rapidly that the nature of the conflict will also be altered constantly. 
But there is an enormous difference between long-term secular conflict and 
atomic world war. Nothing can abolish struggle between men, between 


* Jack Belden, China Shakes the World (New York: Harper & Bros., 1939), pp. 69, 375. 


7 Quoted from a conference with Stalin attended by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister Edvard Kardelj, on 
February 10, 1948. Dedijer, op. cit., p. 322. 


8 New York Times, October 3, 1952. 
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sovereign states, or between social systems, but it does not follow that such 
competitions must end in mutual destruction. Civilization demands that 
at every level there shall be some authority, or some assertion of common 
sense, capable of preventing the resort to decision by brute force. In the 
atomic age we dare not abandon the one agency which might perform this 
preservative function on the top level, the United Nations.® 


Won’t THEY BEcoME Too STRONG For Us? 


For several centuries the West has been accustomed to master and 
dominate this entire planet, and every people on it. We Westerners are, 
in the opinion of all the other peoples, “the arch-aggressor of modern 
times.” !° It is, accordingly, deeply irksome to us to find ourselves on the 
defensive, with hostile states armed with a militant ideology dominating 
the great bulk of the vast Eurasian land mass. It is not only that we are 
outraged by having a rival system challenge our way of life; the prophets 
of geopolitics also whisper loudly in our ears, first that we must contain the 
communist world and then that we must roll it back while there is time. 

Everyone is aware that the Western world is still far stronger, poten- 
tially, than the communist bloc, yet no one can dodge the probability that 
the latter will grow greatly in power. The economic growth of the Soviet 
Union is one of the most momentous facts in the world today. Our most 
reliable students of the Soviet Union agree about that. Isaac Deutscher, 
Russian expert of the London Economist, quotes the 1955 goals of the cur- 
rent Soviet Five-Year Plan as: (1) to increase the national income by 
60 per cent; (2) industrial output, 70 per cent; and (3) consumer goods, 
64 per cent. In 1946, Russia’s steel production was only one-seventh of 
ours; in 1955 it will be nearly one-half, and “the level of those industries 
on which Russia’s military potential directly depends is well above the 
general level.” For example, machine tools are due to increase 160 per cent. 
Russia can now have “a little more butter and many more guns.” "! 

Another capable analyst, Theodore H. White, estimates that at present 
Russia can produce twice as many arms as her peak wartime output, that 


*In an important new book on the communist techniques of world revolution, A Century of Conflict 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953), Stefan T. Possony, of Georgetown University, postulates 
much violence in the struggle with communism. He says of communism: “Periods of struggle 
with relatively non-violent means must always be followed by periods in which violent means are 
employed and vice versa. The telatively non-violent weapons must be employed as preparation 
for a coming conflict.” The “temperature of war, cold or hot, must be regulated according to 
expediency and opportunity.”’ The scale of non- violent techniques extends from agitation to coali- 
tion devices; and the scale of violence runs from sabotage to “‘offensive revolutionary war.’ 

To counter this permanent combination of war and peace Possony advocates a similar synthesis, 
not “‘inevitable’’ war to match the belief of the Soviets ‘ “that sooner or later, for reasons of self- 
preservation the capitalist powers must attack,’’ but an ‘“‘extended strategy’’ of making ‘“‘all-our 
war an extreme risk for the Soviets and to work toward a gradual modification, contraction, and 
replacement of Soviet rule’ (pp. 412-22 — italics the author’s). 


This would appear to mean the amassing of preponderant military power to enforce the 
gradual rollback and destruction of communism in Russia, and presumably also in China. 


® Arnold J. Toynbee, ‘“‘Russia and the West,’’ Harper's Magazine (March, 1953), p. 52. 
11 Tsaac Deutscher, “Soviet Production: Steel Before Shoes,” Reporter (October 28, 1952), pp. 20-24. 
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is, 80,000 aircraft annually, 60,000 tanks, and other items in proportion. He 
estimates also that by 1955 standards of living in France and Russia will 
be equal, adding that no European economist quibbles with the basic 
proposition that the Russian economy is passing the Western European 
economies one by one. It is “beyond doubt” that Russian heavy industry is 
rapidly overtaking that of Western Europe as a whole, and real political 
danger will come when this is reflected in increased consumers’ goods.'” 
Then “the sheer magnetism of example” might increase decisively the 
already huge minorities of Italians and Frenchmen who have no hope of 
anything better than mere existence from their stagnant economies and 
low wages. 

The rate of economic growth in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
appears to be 7 to 10 per cent annually, as compared to 3 per cent in the 
United States and 1 per cent or none in Western Europe.'* The latter 
region is a deficit area, with a sluggish economy, whereas Eastern Europe 
is an area rich in natural resources just beginning its economic development. 
“The single outstanding historical consequence of World War II has been 
to reverse the trends of development in the two halves of Europe.” ** 
Especially while the Cold War lasts, Western Europe has no future, unless 
federation can open up one, but “the people of Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union should have an excellent chance to attain new levels of 
wealth and health,” in the judgment of a leading authority on populations, 
and “by the same token, the region should be a continuing center of grow- 
ing political and military power.” '° 

The evidences of economic growth in Russia since the war are spec- 
tacular. A new Siberian railroad involves a “major redistribution of the 
flow of heavy traffic in Siberia and Central Asia,” with vulnerability to 
attack greatly reduced.’® Other new trunk lines being built between 
Siberia and China will open up vast regions and resources and reorient the 
economic life of China away from the sea coasts. Similarly, in the U.S.S.R. 
plant dispersal already well advanced during the war, is now at a peak, 


12 Theodore H. White, ““The Challenge of Soviet Economic Growth,’’ Reporter (May 26, 1953), pp. 9-14. 


%3 The Harvard economist, Seymour E. Harris, estimates that by 1960 the Russian plus East European 
production will equal ours, and that from 1940 to 1960 the Soviet economy “will have grown 
relatively close to twice as much as ours."’ New York Times, June 1, 1953. 


Peter Wiles, Fellow of New College, Oxford University, estimates the postwar industrial growth 
of the Soviet Union as between 10.5 per cent and 13 per cent per anim, and the 1948-51 rate as 
17 per cent. He thinks that Soviet production may equal American “‘beiore 50 years have passed’’; 
that satellite production in Eastern Europe is likely to equal that of Western Europe between 
1976 and 1984; and that production in Red China “‘is quite likely to overtake the whole of the 
rest of Asia in 50 or 100 years.” 

Wiles holds that “there is no evidence at all for the theory that Communism will sober 
down or become more moral as it becomes richer,”’ since its aims are quite “‘boundless: a new man 
on a new earth — the whole earth.”” He sees no solution for the West except to raise its own 
prodigy (Peter Wiles, ‘“The Soviet Economy Outpaces the West,”” Foreign Affairs [July, 1953], 
pp. 566-80). 


™ Howard K. Smith, The State of Europe (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), pp. 270-95. 


18 Dr. Frank Notestein, of the Princeton University office of population research, New York Times, March 


> 


16 Harry Schwartz, New York Times, March 3, 1952. 
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with new dispersals making industry much less vulnerable than ever be- 
fore. Heavy industrial production has been moved a thousand miles east, 
and vast new oil fields developed between the Volga and the Urals have 
quadrupled the production of oil. An enormous new canal-river system 
enables small and medium ships to traverse the entire Russian land mass 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic, at periods of high water. In 1955, the 
artificial lake at Kuibyshev will be four hundred miles long, with one of the 
world’s largest hydroelectric stations. The Volga projects involve the 
reclamation of thirty-four million acres of land, and an eight hundred 
mile canal east of the Caspian will soon reclaim half as much. Thousands 
of miles of forest belts have been planted, and less known projects in 
Siberia are reported to be equally extensive. In the west the great Pripet 
marshes are being drained.'’ 

In other words, Stalin left his empire in the full surge of a giant in- 
dustrial revolution which will carry it far, unless some internal convulsion 
should brake its progress. Population is increasing rapidly along with educa- 
tion, especially in technical studies. Our National Science Foundation sees 
Russia graduating 50,000 engineers in 1955, while we turn out 15,000."* 

The U.S.S.R. is continuing the drive for survival by industrial produc- 
tion which Stalin started in 1928. Then he told his peoples that they had 
just ten years to overtake the West enough to survive. By 1941, Russia was 
basically strong enough to live through the worst that Germany could do 
to her. Now she plunges on to equal the strength of the United States. 
Spurred by the threat of the Cold War, which has seemed as real to her 
as to us, she has recovered from the war and made a new leap ahead. 
Given another two or three decades she may hope to pull abreast of our 
own mighty economy, at least in some sectors. 

Actually it is not likely that the Soviet economy will equal ours in 
the aggregate. A conference of thirty experts on Soviet economics at Arden 
House recently heard evidence that the Soviet economic boom, begun in 
1928, was based on a lot of slack in employment and housing, and that it 
has been fed on the richest ores and coal seams. Now there is no such 
slack and, as elsewhere, mining is becoming more difficult. The Soviets also 
face a distinctly limiting factor in food supply, since so much of their huge 
domain is not arable. A rapidly rising population promises to create a real 
food problem soon. 

A report of the Arden conference estimates that by 1970, Soviet 
production will equal that of the United States in 1950, quantitatively, 
though their larger population would make the per capita output only 60 
per cent as great as ours. By 1970, our economy will be much stronger than 
17 Harry Schwartz, New York Times, October 27, 1952, January 6, 1953; George W. Herald, “Europe After 


Stalin,” United Nations World (May, 1953), pp. 12-16; New York Times, October 10, 1952. 
18 New York Times, January 17, 1953. 
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in 1950. We do not, therefore, seem likely to be overtaken, but the 
Kremlin will still be able to raise the standard of living and increase its 
arms production indefinitely.’® 

If communism did not exist, this would alarm us. Every great power 
always considers the very existence of another great power as a threat to 
its existence, especially if the rival is growing. Demands for “preventive” 
war are sure to continue. Our current reasoning is not only that the Red 
colossus will suddenly atomize us all, but that first it will strangle us by 
expanding its empire until we have inadequate sources of raw materials 
and markets. 

This feeling has become much more acute since China went over to 
the Communist party. Now we hear daily about the 800,000,000 people 
who are all ruled by Moscow, and directed against us. The Red empire 
is already too big and something must be done about it. Secretary of State 
Dulles proposes to roll back communism in both Europe and Asia.?° Sena- 
tor Taft “appears to think of a ‘bludgeon air force,’ emphasizing size and 
power to hit Russian cities.” 21 General Hoyt Vandenberg pleads for “a 
ring of bases around the Soviet Union fully manned, to permit ‘high com- 
pression’ attacks on the Russian heartland from all directions if the Kremlin 
starts a war,” and the British Joint Chiefs of Staff oppose the feasibility of 
offensive action by American aircraft carriers against Russia.?? James Reston 
wrote on March 8, 1953, that Stalin’s empire “had expanded beyond the 
point where it was tolerable for the non-communist nations,” and Frederick 
Kuhn agreed that “Republican policy makers are no more willing than 
their democratic predecessors to let the Soviet power stay where it is, 
in Europe or Asia.” 7° 

Our aversion to accepting coexistence with the Red bloc is deepened 
by the knowledge that China, also, is setting out on the road of rapid 
industrialization, aided by Russia, and that in all probability Chin, too, 
will become a really great power in a few decades. 


SHouLD We Not Destroy ComMMuNIsSM Now? 


The prospect of living in the world not with one great communist 
power, but with two, strongly impels many powerful people to welcome 
the idea of one more world war to destroy communism. However, it is 
already too late for that. The evidence presented above indicates clearly 
that the Soviets are now too strong to be knocked out by an atomic “blitz,” 


19 See the report of the conference edited by Abram Bergson, Soviet Economic Growth (New York: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1953). It is reviewed by Harry Schwartz in the Reporter (July 7, 1953), pp. 36-39. 


2% Buffalo Courier Express and New York Times, August 28, 1952; Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. p. 5 (Jan. 15, 1953). 


21 Editorial in the Christian Science Monitor (Boston), June 4, 1952. 
22 Drew Pearson, Nashville Tennessean, February 15, 16, 1953. 
23 New York Times, March 8, 1953; Washington Post, January 20, 1953. 
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for which they have been preparing steadily ever since Hiroshima. Their 
vast distances and widely dispersed industries are only one side of the 
Russian defense. The success of their direct defense measures is mirrored 
in our own press. We read that by 1954 the Soviets will have surpassed us, 
both in aerial striking power and in effective defense, aided by a low cloud 
cover 90 per cent of the time, above which our bombers would have to 
operate in the clear.** In September, 1952, Stalin told the Italian Socialist 
leader Pietro Nenni that strategic air power is not a decisive weapon.”® 
A month later it was reported that the experts of our National Security 
Council had decided that Russia could deliver us a damaging blow within 
two or three years. “They further reported that improvements in Soviet 
air defenses would make it impossible for us to repay the Kremlin’s crippling 
blow by crippling the Soviet Union in our turn.” #® Other reports add the 
details that the Russians have an intercontinental bomber with speeds of 
six hundred miles an hour, capable of refueling in the air and with a radius 
of action ample for attacks on our industrial heart.?” Furthermore, the day 
comes ever closer “when the Soviet Union will possess in reserve the means 
to sustain a succession of massive air blows against this country.” 7° 

The blunt fact is that neither side dares to try an A-bomb “blitz.” 
Our dreams of painless air victory over the Soviet Union have largely 
evaporated in Korea, where complete control of the air over a long period 
could not give us victory, even in that thimble theater. Nor will our allies 
permit us to launch an air war upon Russia from the many essential bases 
we have set up on their soils. All Western Europe knows that another war 
means its destruction, whatever happens to us. Sir Winston Churchill has 
the entire free world, outside the United States, behind his demand for 
negotiations and peace with the Soviet bloc. 

His reversal is the most remarkable in the history of the Cold War. 
It was Churchill who, in collaboration with President Truman, first de- 
clared the Cold War at Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 1946, calling for an 
Anglo-American alliance to organize a great preponderance of power against 
Russia — no “quivering, precarious balance of power to offer temptation to 
ambition or adventure.” Then he held out strong hope to Eastern Europe 
that it would be liberated from its “police governments” when we had 
gathered the power. 

On May 11, 1953, Churchill made another momentous speech in 
which he declared that “Russia has a right to feel assured as far as human 
arrangements can reach, that the terrible events of the Hitler invasion will 
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never be repeated and that Poland will remain a friendly power and a 
buffer. .. .” This complete reversal is an accurate measure of the stale- 
mate into which the Cold War has fallen. Recognizing that it must be 
liquidated, Churchill proposed an immediate conference “on the highest 
level” to let “the weary, toiling masses of mankind enter upon the best 
spell of good fortune, fair play, well-being and harmless happiness that has 
ever been within their reach or even within their dreams.” 


Stalemate in the Cold War. For months before Churchill made his 
volte face it had been evident that a world stalemate had set in. We 
cannot resume the offensive in Korea, said the Alsops. “Our national 
strength is not sufficient. We cannot build greater national strength without 
going on a full war basis.” 2° “It is difficult for the American public to 
conceive of the recuperative powers of the Chinese and North Korean 
enemy,” or his cleverness, reported Marguerite Higgins from Korea. With 
each passing day, she continued, our enemy in Korea grows stronger. “The 
situation inside Red China is as remarkable as it is horrible. The war in 
Korea has been the signal for ruthless consolidation of power unprecedented 
in Communist annals.” *° 

From 1918 to 1920 the armed pressure of the West had consolidated 
Red terror and revolution in Russia. Now it was doing the same thing in 
China, to such an extent that a leading British authority on the Far East 
estimated that in a third world war the West would be unable to conquer 
China or to destroy its communist regime, even though it used its air, 
land, and sea power to the full, and he warned that the new China’s 
“minimum demands are incompatible with the survival of any European 
colonies in the Far East, or with the presence of Western armed forces in 
that region.” * 

In Western Europe the dispatches revealed consistently that the at- 
tempt to build a great NATO army was bogging down. Much was ac- 
complished, enough to cause the Russians some trouble in any march to 
the Channel, but not enough to begin to equalize their great superiority in 
land and air power. “It seems unlikely,” said military expert Hanson W. 
Baldwin, “that Europe can maintain the armed forces she is now building 
up, much less increase them materially.” No one knows, he added later, 
who will provide the spare parts or replace equipment for NATO. In 
addition there was “rising neutralism,” due to two things: the fact that 
“Europe simply does not take the threat of imminent war as seriously as 
the United States does”; and to “deep worry” about American “political 
immaturity and hastiness.” ** 


Nashville Tennessean, August 25, 1952. 

%® Nashville Tennessean, October 1, 8, 1952. 

%1 Charles F. Fitzgerald, Revolution in China (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1952), pp. 253-61. 
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For many months Walter Lippmann had been stating the obvious facts 
that Britain and France were “dangerously over extended,” and that “We 
are unable to force a decision in the Cold War. We are just able to main- 
tain a balance of power.” He pointed out the folly of adding weak links 
to our alliances, especially in Asia. Finally in April, 1953, he recorded the 
belief of the Eisenhower administration that we ourselves are overextended, 
with danger both to our security and solvency. “Before Stalin’s death our 
conflict between dynamism and retrenchment had already been won by 
the latter .. . and for disengagement.” ** 

The communist countries are also badly overstrained by the Cold War, 
especially in Eastern Europe, where strikes and riots against a too grim 
life attest to excessive pressure on human nerves and living standards. 
The widespread revolts in Eastern Germany were touched off both by 
Soviet moves to relax her hold and by one raising of the work norms too 
many. There is little reason to doubt the sincerity of the Soviet peace 
offensive, inaugurated by Georgei Malenkov on March 16, when he evoked 
“strong and stormy applause” from the twelve hundred members of the 
Supreme Soviet by declaring that “there is not one disputed or undecided 
question that cannot be decided by peaceful means on the basis of mutual 
understanding of interested countries. This is our attitude toward all states, 
among them the United States of America.” ** 

The communist governments have every reason to desire peace, or 
at least a long truce, to enable them to consolidate their positions and 
build up their strength. But do we dare to permit them to do so? 

Peace Required. We do, because we have no choice. The Cold War 
is played out. The world is tired of it and is moving toward peace, in spite 
of us, if necessary. The Rhees, Chiangs, Adenauers, and our Senators from 
Formosa will do all they can to prevent settlements, but they will be made, 
nevertheless. The United States and the U.S.S.R. do live on opposite sides 
of the earth, and neither can really get at the other for any hostile purpose 
except wanton destruction. Moreover, the nations in between the two 
giants, including the entire roster of our real allies, are determined that the 
two shall not fight. Seven years of Cold War have produced something 
very close to absolute tension, and an even balance of power, in which 
neither colossus dares to attack the other. Since the world’s peoples cannot 
and will not stand total tension forever, there must be peace.*® 

On June 23, 1953, Victor Riesel published a very significant report of 
a world survey which revealed that “even our 200,000 civilian construction 
workers abroad are being stoned and scorned, hounded and insulted, 
snubbed and told to go home — from Iceland to Japan.” This is true 
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all around the globe, with the single exception of Pakistan, and it extends 
to our military men.** 

It is clear that the great ring of military bases we have been building 
all around the Soviet Union, on other people’s soils, are a very doubtful 
asset. They could be used against the Soviets only if they attacked, and 
we have not been able to convince our allies, who are much closer to Russia 
than we are, that this is a real danger. The result seems to be that we 
ourselves are regarded as the greater threat. 

it will take some time for us to put aside the dictum which we have 
been taught daily since 1946, that we must be tense because the Soviet 
Union means to conquer the world. In an age of flaming nationalism, and 
world-wide industrialization that has always been too big a task for any one 
power, we shall have to give up the idea that it is our mission to checkmate 
every move the Soviets make. Thomas J. Hamilton, who lives constantly 
among the delegates to the United Nations, reports that both our friends 
and the neutrals have felt “that the United States always appeared to cast 
a jaundiced eye on any Soviet move, whether serious or otherwise, to 
settle a problem.” Then coming to the crux of our difficulty, he says: 
“Americans have not accustomed themselves to the fact that a nation of 
the size and power of the Soviet Union constitutes a problem with which 
they will have to live for centuries.” *7 

This is the hard truth, and the same must be said about China. It is 
a painful experience for us to learn that there are some things in the world 
too big for us to handle, but national survival now depends on a sober 
appreciation of that fact. If we do not show an adult understanding of 
the determination of the world to have peace, and of the compelling need 
of our allies to trade with the communist world, we shall isolate ourselves 
as never before. From his unique vantage point Hamilton warns that “the 
United States might lose its dominant place in the world and stand almost 
alone in the United Nations.” ** 

We cannot destroy world communism by force, nor prevent the growth 
of the communist great powers. But their development does not mean our 
doom. If, some decades from now, Russia’s steel production should equal 
our own, that would not mean that she can conquer us. Our current pre- 
ponderance of steel does not give us the ability to conquer Russia. She has 
enough to defend herself in the fastnesses of her huge land mass, and if 
her steel production some day tops ours we will still have enough to defeat 
her conquest of us in our island fortress. That is all either power can do, 


36 Nashville Tennessean, June 23, 1953. Riesel’s conclusion was that we had better “learn quickly why 
our propagandists failed so badly that those whom we would defend are the first to offend us.” 
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since neither can prevent the other from ruining and devastating it, should 
either try to master the other.*® 

This is a new situation we have never experienced before, but it is 
imperative that we get used to it and cease to live under the lash of 
hysteria because the Soviets have the power to atomize our cities. They can 
do so, but that does not mean that they will, in a world in which there 
is so much to build and ten thousand times less than no profit in universal 
destruction. 


CaN We ComPETE SUCCESSFULLY? 


There remains the really vital question whether we can compete suc- 
cessfully in a world nearly half communist. Here is the place where we 
need to employ all our common sense and wisdom. 

We can hold our own in the new world which has resulted from the 
world wars the West permitted to happen, and build a permanent civiliza- 
tion on this continent, if we adopt truly conservative and healing policies, 
such as the following: 


1. Shun revolutionary world wars. 


This is the first and most obvious commandment. It cannot be too 
often reiterated that these wars are the source of present-day world com- 
munism. Without them, neither Russia, Eastern Europe, nor China could 


have been taken over by communism. The Russian and Chinese revolu- 
tions would have pursued entirely different courses. It is the infinite 
destruction and desolation of the wars which gives communist dynamism its 
chance to win leadership and power. 

No lesson of history could be plainer. Yet this is only half of the 
damage. Democracy requires peace and order, in which the slow processes 
of reason can gradually and imperfectly win their way, while the frightful 
violences of war leave hate and fear and violent minds behind them. Thus 
after each war we have internal Red hunts and witch hunts in our own 
democracy, each one corroding our liberties more deeply than the last. 

We must expect to lose both ways in any future world wars, to the 
foe without and the self-destruction of our liberties within. It is true that 
the recent world wars greatly expanded our wealth and power, but the 
atomic bomb has ended our immunity to the universal destruction of any 


%9In his Containment or Liberation (New York: John Day Co., 1953), James Burnham contends that 
“‘the Soviet Empire’’ is already big enough to overbalance the rest of Eurasia, that we have been 
in the preliminary stage of World War III since 1944, that Western Europe has been under attack 
since 1945, and that we must wage a campaign of liberation, ‘‘military, economic, psychological, 
diplomatic, political.’ 

So far “‘the essential lack in Washington has been knowledge and passion.’’ Instead of hating 
the enemy, people like George Kennan have condemned those who offer “‘counsels of impatience 
and hatred.’’ What is needed is an open drive to liberate not only Eastern Europe but the whole 
of the Soviet Union. We must pursue liberation, daily, by every means, having communicated our 
decision ‘‘to the inhabitants of the Soviet Empire and the world at large’ (pp. 115-38, 208-23). 
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third war. Both our wealth and our liberties will be atomized if it comes 
again.*° 


2. Work with the unavoidable evolutionary processes. 


Another world war can end all our hopes, but our propensity to oppose 
all social change could be equally fatal. At home a great national cam- 
paign has equated democratic socialism with communism, in defiance of 
the record that the former has never led to the latter. Abroad we have 
made the restoration of capitalism the first test of our favor. In Germany 
and Japan, France and Italy our money has been poured mainly into the 
hands of discredited and unprogressive prewar industrial leaders and far 
too little has trickled down to the people. 

We have imagined the antitheses of 1917 could be maintained: either 
ruthless, bloody communism, or full, free-enterprise capitalism. Yet this 
mold dissolves in our hands, no matter how firmly we grip it. In the first 
paragraphs of this article I described Stalinist communism as I understand 
it. This system of total state capitalism was a far cry from the communism 
of Marx or of Lenin, and it will change, constantly and forever, in spite 
of all efforts to prevent it. 

In a new book appraising the events since Stalin’s death, Isaac Deut- 
scher believes that Malenkov not only headed the peace party in Moscow 
but has struck deadly blows at the police state itself, which grew partly 
out of the necessity of imposing modern technology upon the barbarism 
of primitive peasants and tribesmen. Now that task is largely accomplished, 
scores of millions of benighted peasants have been made literate and taught 
the use of modern tools, tens of millions of workers have been trained, 
professional classes of all kinds created, and a modern industrial structure 
built. The means for an increasingly good life exist and the education to 
demand it has been widely disseminated. 

These are the two hostages to the future which I have always believed 
would force a transformation of the Soviet police state. Now Malenkov has 
publicly condemned the secret police for extorting confessions from the 
Kremlin doctors, changed its head, and issued an amnesty so sweeping that 
Deutscher believes it “must have resulted in the closing down of many or 
most of the concentration camps.” New codes have abolished many 
offenses, anti-Semitism has been firmly disavowed, and the secret police so 
discredited that its former methods can never be fully restored.*? 


” The communist leaders have understood from the beginning that war is their ally. On September 1, 
1870, Karl Marx predicted that the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine by Germany would lead to a 
Franco-Russian alliance and to war between Germany and Russia, which would usher in the 
inevitable social revolution in Russia. On another occasion he wrote that if Germany could be 
brought to war with Russia “it would be all over with Hapsburg and Hohenzollern and the revolu- 
tion would win everywhere.’’ Human foresight could hardly have been better. 

On November 6, 1948, Malenkov cited the results of World War II and asked whether there 
could be any doubt ‘whatever that a third world war would be “the grave not only for individual 
capitalist states but for the whole ge of capitalism.’’ Stephen F. Possony, A Century of Conflict 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953), . 48. 
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Do these developments really mean a trend toward more liberty in 
Russia? Deutscher’s evidence points strongly in that direction. Looking 
back to 1920 he says: “A disintegrated society, close to the brink of anarchy, 
is incapable of producing a stable and representative government, revolu- 
tionary or ccunter-revolutionary,” in spite of Lenin’s effort “to extend in 
every possible way the political freedom of the working classes.” But since 
1924 “the realities of power, the social structure, the political habits, the 
moral climate —all have changed almost beyond recognition.” Now a 
stage has been reached in which the Russian regime must have popular 
support, “the third decisive element in any mechanism of power,” and that 
means popular contentment, with a rising standard of living (if only 
slowly) and more individual liberty.*? 

These staternents have the ring of authentic truth, especially when 
fortified by his belief that even if Malenkov should be suppressed, others 
will arise to carry out the necessity for a better life in Russia.** 

We can be confident that this trend will continue, in some degree, 
because we know that every society on the face of the earth is in continuous 
evolution, including our own. This has always been true and it always will 
be. Constant social evolution is the chief law of life for all nations and 
peoples, and no group of men anywhere can prevent its operation. It is 
true that history has been made to stand still in Spain for long periods, 
or Spain has been submerged in blood, but her tragic story only accentuates 


the universal march of all humanity toward better standards of living and 
more liberty. 


Both at home and abroad we need to remember constantly that all we 
can do is to guide the flow of social change. We block it only at our peril. 


42 Ibid., pp. 12, 24, 210, 212. The London Times said on June 16, 1953: “A great deal is changing in 
Russia. There is beyond all doubt a departure from many of Stalin’s practices and tactics. Ther 
is a revulsion against the autocratic rule that characterized him, against the bleakness and harsh- 
ness of the regime that stifled initiative within the Soviet Union, and against the rigidities and 
dangers of a foreign policy that aroused the free world to stand in arms against the Soviet Union.”’ 


43 After a survey of the same developments, Bertram D. Wolfe is less confident than Deutscher of a trend 
toward freedom in Russia. He attests to the great differences between Marxism, Leninism, and 
Stalinism, but inclines to the belief that we are only in a period of struggle to determine who the 
new divine potentate of Russian totalitarianism will be. Nevertheless, he concludes that out of the 
conflict between the Party, the Secret Police, and the Army — “‘the only potentially democratic power 
instrument”’ — the Soviet peoples may recover their freedom. ‘“‘The Struggle for the Soviet Succes 
sion,” Foreign Affairs (July, 1953), pp. 548-66. 


George F. Kennan believes that Deutscher’s interpretation is distinctly too optimistic. In 
a review of Deutscher’s book he reasons that the machinery of terror is much more impervious to 
popular feeling than Deutscher thinks, and that the ruling group is also subject to the compulsion 
of taking continuously all means to preserve its power. Therefore the people are helpless against 
the police state machine, “if the ruling group remains united, vigilant and ruthless.”” He repeats 
this qualification, and it appears to be important. Kennan admits that in the last years of Stalin's 
tule he neglected, from age or other reason, to keep his bureaucrats constantly moving about, per- 
mitting some stabilization and relaxation. 


This example would appear to support Deutscher’s thesis. Wéll anyone else ever be able to 
operate the terror machine over a long period as efficiently as Stalin did? The inertia of the 
managerial bureaucracy is a formidable force, along with its indispensability. Kennan agrees also 
that Deutscher’s hopes for evolution in the right direction are less dangerous than the fixation 
of “many Americans who see the structure of Soviet power only as a completed inhuman robot’ — 
forever incapable of change. George F. Kennan, “Did Stalin’s Death Change Anything?’’ Reporter 
(Guly 7, 1953), pp. 32-35. 
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3. Promote freedom in the “free” world. 


This is why we risk our whole future when we ally ourselves with 
the Francos, the Chiang Kai-sheks and the Rhees, with the feudal landlords 
of the Middle East or the hard-bitten monopoly capitalists of Europe. 
These elements are all anti-communist, but they frustrate the natural aspira- 
tions of too many people to be safe allies. 

Nor can we prop up the colonialism of our allies very long. It is only 
a question of time until all colonial peoples will win their independence, 
with our aid or in spite of us. All that the colonial powers can do is to 
time the manner of their going, in the nick of time as the British do, or 
tragically too late as in French Indo-China. 

In all the vast areas of the “free” world where men feel bitterly op- 
pressed, by foreign rule, by feudalism, or by the economic exploitation of 
their fellow countrymen, there is no safety for us in backing reaction. We 
have been too long the world’s greatest example of successful revolution 
and constant social progress. So far we have marched with history. If we 
cease to do so now, we shall lose the world struggle with communism, which 
does have a quick method of forced industrialism for peoples who have 
never known much about civil liberties. 

Nor can we compel all mankind to choose cleanly between capitalism 
and communism. This alternative, says a deep student of both Europe and 
America, “has no commanding authority on the European mind,” ** which 
knows that there are infinite combinations of capitalism and socialism and 
that every people with any claim to modernity combines the two in some 
degree. What balance between them is best is the essence of the social 
struggle everywhere, and the solution will vary with the needs and desires 
of the peoples. 


4. Practice freedom at home. 


It is essential that we back freedom and social progress abroad, but it 
is absolutely imperative that these things survive and flourish at home. 
Today the American citizen himself is enveloped in a massive drive to 
enforce orthodoxy and conformity upon him. Not only one Congressional 
committee, but three pursue people who are or have ever been Com- 
munists, along with many non-Communists, and the effect of their labors 
is to cast a pall of fear over the expression of any ideas which are not 
extremely conservative. In the local communities vigilante organizations 
and individuals exert a similar pressure upon education, enacting teachers’ 
loyalty oaths, demanding investigations of textbooks for “socialistic” ideas, 
or securing book purges in public libraries, while in Washington the Mc- 
Carthy committee forces book purges in all our information libraries abroad, 


“4G. A. Borgese, “The Revolt Against the Giants,’’ United Nations World (May, 1950), pp. 15-18. 
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on vague definitions of what authors and books are “communistic.” These 
elements are doing their best to prove that we do not believe in freedom. 

We take away the right to travel abroad from leading American 
scientists and clergymen whose ideas may not be entirely approved, and 
foreign citizens of every rank and station are excluded from our shores 
by the indignities of the McCarran Act, a law which the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization branded as “an arrogant, brazen 
instrument of discrimination.” *° 

Inside the American anti-communist fortress, terror and demoralization 
strike deeply into the State Department and Foreign Service, as the purgers 
pursue any official of whose acts or opinions they have ever disapproved, or 
who has the courage to defy them. “Completely ruthless checks” ordered 
on new applicants threaten to bar any citizen from the public service 
whose ideas are not far right of center.“ The National Council of 
Churches of Christ in America has appointed a committee to watch de- 
velopments that “threaten the freedom of the people and institutions of 
the United States,” with the instruction to be on guard against the pinning 
of “a communist label on social liberals and advocates of reform.” #7 Even 
so conservative a Senator as Eugene Millikin, of Colorado, lately denounced 
“gross abuses” of the rights of citizens through unfounded senatorial de- 
nunciations, and demanded measures “to restrain some irresponsible blab- 
bermouth, some headline hunter from going out and ruining citizens.” ** 

At Notre Dame University, Ambassador George F. Kennan denounced 
those who pursue vindictive purposes with fanaticism, who “sow timidity 
where there should be boldness; fear where there should be serenity; sus- 
picion where there should be confidence and generosity.” *® 

The ultimate end of this process had already been stated unforgettably 
by one of our most distinguished jurists, Judge Learned Hand, who cau- 
tioned that where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent the fears aroused 
become “a solvent which can eat out the cement which binds the stones 
together” and “they may in the end subject us to a despotism as evil as 
any that we dread.” °° 

It is not too early to face squarely the danger that our investigators and 
purgers may drive us on into fascism itself. The alarm of our allies at the 
intolerance of our witch hunters is deep and significant. Delegates to the 
United Nations feel that “McCarthyism is as much a menace to the 
standing of this country abroad as to our domestic liberties.” ** For many 
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months “European newspapers of every shade of opinion, from conservative 
to socialist,” have expressed the opinion that McCarthy has become a 
problem for the whole free world.5? For example, in Britain the Labour 
Daily Herald on May 27, termed McCarthy “The Sinister Senator,” and 
on May 15, the right wing Daily Mail said: “Step by step McCarthyism is 
becoming more menacing, and is following the path of fear and intolerance 
which made the dictatorships areas of barbarity.” 

Europe has seen fascism at close hand, as it ground through whole 
nations, destroying them body and soul; so it is understandably alert to the 
signs of fascist mania in this country, tendencies which, if not checked, 
would destroy the free world itself. We ourselves ought to be keenly alive 
to this danger, for there could be no surer way to deliver the whole world 
to communism than for us to submit to fascism. The world revulsion against 
fascism’s destructive, regressive cycle would be swiftly decisive should we go 
that way. 

That would be a pitiable end indeed for the American dream of a 
free land where every man walks without fear, free to speak, to write, to 
associate as a sovereign human being. It is this dream, so nobly practiced 
here, which made us the leader of all men for a century and a half. We 
have only to practice it now, full strength and unafraid, to win the world 
struggle against communist dictatorship. The example of men really living 
in freedom is the most powerful dynamic that has ever been invented. If 
we will live by our own great precepts, and courageously rebuff those of 
our number who seek to suppress us, our example will make the liberaliza- 
tion of the communist regimes certain and inescapable. No great govern- 
ment can keep its people indefinitely under police-state terror while men 
walk upright here, free and unintimidated. We cannot conquer the com- 
munist countries by force, but we can supply them with an example so 
irresistible that eventually nothing can stand against it. Or we can sur- 
render to the intolerant fear and hate mongers in our midst and confess that 
our role is finished, that one brand of repression or the other must prevail. 

Another aspect of freedom requires our continued scrutiny, the free- 
dom of the great rank and file of Americans to have a job and prosper 
reasonably. Quite obviously we cannot afford another severe depression, 
in the presence of communist full employment and growing production. 
We are obliged to prove that we can keep our own great economic machine 
running, and without having it powered by war or preparation for war. 
This really means that we must distribute among our own people, primar- 
ily, the huge production of our factories, a responsibility which unquestion- 
ably entails a considerable degree of economic planning and control — for 
peace as well as war — together with the maintenance of the welfare state. 


52 Marquis Childs, Nashville Tennessean, May 17, 1953. 
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It does not mean the seizure of our national resources in oil, water power, 
land, and forests by huge corporations, to swell their profits, or another era 
of unrestrained pursuit of gain such as that which ended in the economic 
disaster which began in 1929. 

Neither Moscow nor Washington can really successfully operate their 
rival systems unless the great mass of their citizens benefit, and live in 
tolerable economic security — and neither dares to fail to do this in the 
presence of the other. 


5. Negotiate with our heads instead of our emotions. 


On May 27, the Senate Appropriations Committee voted to withhold 
our dues to the United Nations if Red China should be seated and should 
become a member of the Security Council. The United Nations Charter 
gives the Republic of China a permanent seat on that Council.®® 

On June 2, the Senate Republican leaders reluctantly abandoned this 
rider, in a conference with President Eisenhower. In return, the President 
promised that the United States would actively oppose the seating of China 
for the foreseeable future. Then on June 3, the Senate passed a resolution 
by a vote of 76 to 0, saying that “It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Communist Chinese Government should not be admitted to membership 
in the United Nations as the representative of China.” This resolution was 
interpreted by the New York Times representative on the spot to mean 
“notice of a profound Congressional determination never to see Communist 
China in the United Nations under any foreseeable set of circumstances.” *4 

The Senate sought to foreclose one of the principal subjects of any 
peace treaty with China and to refuse flatly to coexist with the new China, 
which is to be regarded as a pariah with whom we will not associate. Pre- 
sumably, also, we will not speak to China again, that is have any diplomatic 
relations, after we have made peace with her in Korea. 

This remarkable attitude is due to our resentment against China for 
having frustrated us, for the first time in our national history. Upon the 
deep, smoldering frustration which we suffered when the Chinese Reds 
took China out of our camp over into that of “the enemy,” was poured 
the fresh, burning humiliation of military defeat and stalemate. This 
double frustration is supported also by a resolution which we forced 
through the United Nations General Assembly on January 30, 1951, brand- 
ing China as an aggressor, after she had defeated General MacArthur’s rash 
drive across the Thirty-eighth Parallel to the Yalu late in 1950. This con- 
demnation was the result of a terrific outburst of anger in Washington over 
our defeat, and it was secured by extreme pressure upon the General As- 
sembly. Both the Senate and the House passed resolutions demanding a 


53 New York Times, May 28, 1953. 
54 Ibid., June 3, 4, 1953. 
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branding, and President Truman supported them. The Senate also de- 
manded that our delegates to the United Nations secure the passage of a 
“no-seat-China” resolution in the United Nations resolution similar to the 
one of January 30, 1951. 

The fruits of this emotional outburst are now advanced as justification 
for the permanent ostracism of China. On June 3, Senator John L. Mc- 
Clellan, Democrat, of Arkansas, put the administration and the United 
Nations on notice that “This Congress does not intend to dignify and honor 
and exalt an aggressor.” The day Red China was allowed to enter the 
United Nations would be “an infamous day in the history of the world.” 
And, he added, “the day Red China walks in America walks out.” °° 

This expresses our emotions perfectly, but it is an untenable position, 
in the first place because the branding of China took place after we had 
invaded the North Korean Republic, on China’s most strategic border, and 
sought to destroy it. Though there were some United Nations resolutions 
which might form a legal basis for this action, the moral basis was highly 
doubtful, since we had gone into Korea only to defeat aggression upon 
South Korea, not to abolish the North Korean Republic. In the eyes of a 
large majority of mankind, China is not an aggressor, but a defender of her 
legitimate interests and of North Korea. 

Accordingly, two outbursts of emotion do not make a viable policy. 
A majority of the United Nations members believe that China should have 
her seat in the United Nations,®* and if we veto her seating in the Security 
Council we shall only increase our own isolation, politically and morally. 

Maintaining an emotional refusal to admit that a strong new China 
exists will not weaken China. It will strengthen her drive for power and 
self-sufficiency, and weld her alliance with the Soviet Union ever tighter. 
Some time we should learn that hostile pressure upon the established 
governments of great powers, exerted because we do not like them, is self- 
defeating. But worse than that, the refusal to accept the chief facts of life, 
and the main political results of each world war, only perpetuates the world 
anarchy of jealous sovereignties and sets the stage for the next war. 

We have not understood yet that “victory” in war is a thing of the 
past, that hereafter there is only a sharing of degrees of disaster and defeat. 
By continuing to equate peace with “victory” we expect our opponents to 
“assume the role of a defeated nation, without our having to impose that 
role on them by force.” *” 


% Ibid., June 4, 1953. Walter Lippmann summarized the situation which this state of mind creates when 
he said that people with “high moral reasons do not wish to have the diplomatic dealings which 
are the alternative to war.’’ Nashville Tennessean, February 24, 1952. 


5 Thomas J. Hamilton, New York Times, June 7, 1953. 
57 Dorothy Thompson, Washington Star, March 3, 1953. 
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This is as unrealistic as our policy in Europe has been, where we sud- 
denly reversed the process of de-nazifying Germany, telling her to rearm 
fast and become our ally, paralyzing our real allies in Europe with fear, and 
presenting “unconditional surrender as terms for the Soviet Union in 
negotiations over German reunification.” °* This attitude, again, expressed 
our feeling about Russian control of Eastern Europe, but it did not change 
the existing power situation. 

There is a very grave question about our ability ever to make peace 
after any war, for two reasons: (1) the nature of our government, and 
(2) our immaturity in world politics. The divided control of our foreign 
policy between the President and two-thirds of the Senate, plus the ap- 
propriation power of the House, makes it exceedingly difficult — to say the 
least — to make a reasonable peace. Now, too, the current Bricker resolu- 
tion,®® already sponsored by two-thirds of the Senate, would so further cir- 
cumscribe our ability to make treaties and executive agreements as to make 
it virtually impossible to conduct foreign policy. 

This bent for self-isolation could merge into self-destruction. After 
World War I we angrily rejected the League of Nations, the handiwork 
of one of our great Presidents, at a time when collective security could 
have worked successfully in a world of seven great powers. Then we sur- 
rounded ourselves with the paper walls of neutrality laws, which events 
promptly blew away. Now, in the Bricker resolution, we propose to wall 
ourselves in again, behind a rigid constitutional amendment, this time from 
the alleged insidious attacks of the United Nations in the field of human 
rights. Only we in our majesty and power are afraid of the effort of the 
United Nations to set up some standards of human rights. 

It would seem that folly could not go much further, especially when 
combined with an inability to accept the world in which we live. The 
consequence may well be the self-isolation of the United States, in the 
presence of a world already half communist, a world which is determined to 
have both peace and social progress. Already the leadership of the West has 
fallen to Sir Winston Churchill, and our eclipse could be rapid, if we are 
unable to take constructive action to create a peaceful world in which the 
merits of systems are tested by their achievements. 


6. Reopen world trade. 


For several years we have been doing all that we could, by acts of 
Congress and executive pressure, to shut off trade between the West and 
the East. This drive has been mainly an expression of the traditional effort 
to stop trading with the enemy in the Korean war. Another motive has 
been to prevent the growth of our rivals, as a long-term Cold War objective. 


58 Drew Middleton, New York Times, May 4, 1953. 
59S. J. Res. No. 1, 83d Cong., Ist Sess. 
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Our allies have agreed to the necessity of stopping trade in the imple- 
ments of war while the Korean war lasts, but there has been much dis- 
agreement about what they are, since almost any trade can be said to help 
the enemy’s war effort. Our allies in Europe all need trade with the East 
and they will require it increasingly. Germany and Japan are already 
cutting into Britain’s markets badly. None of them can be soundly prosper- 
ous without restoring a large trade with the enormous communist areas, 
and this is true of Western Europe as a whole. 

Therefore, as soon as the Korean war is over we shall face critical 
decisions. Shall we keep on opposing trade with the East, or shall we try 
the opposite policy? Unless our mood changes rapidly we shall opt for 
continued economic war. Yet we ourselves will need large new markets as 
soon as defense spending declines. 

All the while our allies are more and more irked by our refusal to 
lower our tariffs and take their goods, to close the dollar gap and get them 
off our dole. There is strong feeling behind the “Trade Not Aid” demand, 
but there is not much evidence that our high protectionists now in power 
in Washington will give heed to it. By past precedent they will revise our 
tariffs upward. 

There could well be, accordingly, strong rifts in the Western alliances 
over trade policy, with our allies feeling that they have no choice but to 
turn to the East, which appears to desire larger trade. In April, 1952, 
Moscow held a trade conference to promote commerce with the West, and 
a year later the Soviet Union was still strongly pushing its trade offensive, 
fresh agreements having been signed with four Western countries. Ceylon 
also defied us by selling rubber to China.* 

These events indicate that economic forces may soon increase our 
political isolation. Actually the probability is that the world is already an 
economic unit and that neither of the Big Two is strong enough to split 
it successfully into two parts. 

If this is true, we should consider the advantages of reversing our 
policy and encouraging world trade, without ideological bars. We increas- 
ingly need raw materials from everywhere, and the products of our mighty 
economy must find outlets somewhere. The rest of the free world is in- 
creasingly unwilling to receive our goods gratis, so there could well be 
economic salvation for us in a greatly expanded trade with the communist 
countries, for ourselves and all our allies. There are unquestionably vast 
masses of people in the East who need our help in industrializing and in 
supplying consumers’ goods. 

It will be said that the Reds don’t really want to engage in honest 
trade with us and that they would use the strength we helped them get 


® New York Times, January 18, April 26, 1953. 
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to destroy us later. This is possible, but the argument overlooks the 
economic strength we and our hard pressed allies could draw from the 
same trade. Since, also, they are most likely to be compelled by necessity 
to reopen trade with the East, we could save ourselves from further isola- 
tion by going along with a trend we cannot prevent. 

We should also consider in all soberness the advantages of friendly 
and peaceful intercourse with the communist third of the world. Much 
enmity could well be blunted and much suspicion lessened. Much mutual 
fear could also disappear. Both sides could profit greatly from discovery 
that they did not need such tremendous armaments, and they might learn 
this in daily trade better than over embattled conference tables. 

If, however, we must continue on an enmity basis, there is still the 
alternative of expanding our experience with Tito. So unimpeachable a 
conservative as Field Marshal Sir William Slim, chief of the British Imperial 
Staff, has suggested that “the Western Allies revise their policy of seeking 
to stamp out communism as a standard evil throughout the world and 
turn their efforts instead to splitting the communist-run areas from Mos- 
cow’s control,” by trade and diplomacy. 

Even this half-way approach to world peace could well yield great 
dividends. We have had ample evidence that hostile pressure on Russia 
and China has only consolidated their communist revolutions and driven 
them firmly together. Must we go on doing this until the Moscow-Peking 
axis is really one monolithic unit? 

Thus far our policy of economic war has hurt the Red East, but it 
has hurt the West still more. The industrialization of the communist 
world has gone ahead anyway, at a terrific rate, and its own internal 
strength can now carry it ahead, without any help from us. Do we really 
gain from trying to block what we are unable to forestall? 


THE FuTuRE 


It has long been the fashion to pity poor Wendell Willkie, with his 
naive ideas about “One World.” But was he so wrong after all? 

The emotional engineers of the Cold War, in the seats of the mighty 
in the Big Two, have done their best for seven years to cleave the world 
into two warring halves, and they have brought it to the brink of the final 
demonstration of the futility of further mass-destruction wars. Fortunately 
the rest of the nations have decided that the two giants must make peace. 

Providentially for us all, the human race is really becoming one basic 
entity, in spite of all efforts to divide and destroy it. There is a common 
morality which runs through every people of every color and every reli- 
gion, a fundamental knowledge of what is right and wrong, of what is fair 


1 [bid., August 23, 1952. 
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play, and of what is common sense. This is true even of the primitive 
peoples whom we have forced to wear clothes only lately. We have 
deceived ourselves too long with the idea that the Orientals and other 
peoples think entirely differently, and that they are “lesser” than we are. 
But today it is plain that all the peoples, without a single exception, are 
on the march, going somewhere, and the goals they strive for are much the 
same —a decent physical existence, a rising standard of living, more per- 
sonal freedom, and recognition of their human dignity. 

These are aspirations that no system of government can thwart very 
long. Every system must give its people these things or be swept away. 
No government or “ism,” even capitalism, is strong enough to hold its 
people in a mold — even in one believed to be the acme of perfection. 

In May, 1951, Mr. Barry Bingham, publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, made an address in which he put his finger on our own internal 
danger, before it became as acute as it is today. He said: “We are the 
worst people on earth to develop a passion for the status quo. This is a 
country that can never stand still, or it will begin to slide backward. Our 
form of government was designed as an experiment, an adventure, even 
a revolution in the affairs of mankind. We don’t want to freeze the human 
race in its tracks just to protect our own security. ... Our problem is not 
to forestall change because it frightens us, but to organize a world system 
that will permit social change to develop peacefully.” ® 

Here is the true way out of the miasma of fear that has us in its grip. 
The United Nations is ready at hand to heal the world’s wounds and 
ameliorate its tensions, to lead in the constructive work of building up all 
of the backward areas, not for our immediate profit but for our long-time 
gain in living with peaceful and prosperous trading partners. If we will 
only join in opening the doors of the United Nations to every people, we 
can make it a place in which all of humanity can work together in develop- 
ing its common interests and its essential unity. 

For years we have had our minds fixed on the ever widening gulfs 
of fear and hate which divide the great peoples of the world today. Now 
the time has come to build some bridges which men of good will may use 
to draw the nations together. 


® Barry Bingham, AAUN — UN Reporter, June 25, 1951, p. 16. 
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I 


S POLITICAL science properly subordinate to philosophy? Probably 
I most philosophers would say “Yes” and most political scientists “No.” 

On one side we hear that since the notably successful sciences have 
already broken completely away from philosophy, political science should 
do the same. Logic-chopping, a transcendentally useless metaphysics, and 
rationalizations of ethnocentric morality are said to be all that philosophy 
has to offer. But on the other side the importance of philosophy is still 
vigorously upheld, sometimes by the nearly suicidal claim that only phi- 
losophy can prove that all knowledge is scientific, more often by arguing 
that philosophical mistakes lead to bad science or bad interpretations of 
science. 


The question of the relationship of philosophy to political science is 
one on which disagreements are not likely to stop very soon, no matter how 
many individuals have made up their minds to their own satisfaction. 
Because of this, it should be worth while considering John Dewey’s opinions 


on the subject. Dewey was often referred to as the philosopher of American 
democracy, and he was one of the most high-powered of recent philosophers 
to pay close attention to politics, both framing a political theory and placing 
it in a comprehensive philosophical context. Nevertheless it is true that he 
never enumerated systematically the ways in which political science de- 
pends upon other departments of knowledge. I should therefore like to 
present his notions as they are implied in his writings. I can do this here 
only with the most violent compression of some extremely subtle argu- 
ments, and with some terminological compromises necessitated by the shifts 
in usage which Dewey occasionally indulged in. It should also be under- 
stood that Dewey has often complained of large and small misinterpreta- 
tions by his readers. What follows does therefore not agree with many 
other accounts. All I can claim is that my interpretations are based on a 
careful study of almost all of Dewey’s many publications, and on an aware- 
ness of the ease with which misinterpretations are possible. 

In outline, Dewey’s answer to our question is that political theory is 
dependent on four closely interconnected disciplines: theory of experience, 
theory of value, theory of inquiry, and theory of objects. These four 
theories, whether called philosophical or psychological or something else, 
are in fact basic to all thought and all action, even though it is possible 
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for men, scientists, and political scientists to get along after a fashion 
without having explicitly formulated them. Men can build bridges of a 
sort without a theory of bridge-building, but as soon as they build and think 
about what they are doing, they automatically develop a rudimentary 
theory. From that first point, the practice and the theory of bridge-building 
develop together. The more explicitly the theory is formulated and the 
more carefully it is correlated with practice, the better the practice will 
have a chance to be. The same is true of any other activity and its theory. 
In general, therefore, developing these four basic theories will make pos- 
sible more intelligent thought and action in all fields. 


Let us see why Dewey takes this position, and what of importance to 
the political scientist follows from it. 


II 


There is no single theory which is completely basic for Dewey, in the 
sense that everything else is posterior to it and it is in no way posterior to 
anything. As I shall show, all four of the theories just listed are mutually 
dependent. But in exposition a beginning has to be made somewhere, and 
I believe it is fairest to Dewey’s thought to begin with the theory of ex- 
perience. 


1 References in this paper to Dewey’s writings will use the following abbreviations: 


AE. Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1934). 

CE. Characters and Events, ed. Joseph Ratner (2 vols.; New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929). 

DE. Democracy and Education: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Education (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1916). 

E. John Dewey and i H. Tufts, Ethics (rev. ed.; New York: Hoag Holt & Co., 1932). 

EE. Experience and Education (New York: The *Macmillan Co., 1938). 

EN. Experience and Nature (2d ed.; New York: W. W. Norton é Co., 1929). 

FC. Freedom and Culture (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939). 

GPP. [eae Philosophy and Politics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1915). 

HNC. —~ Nature and Conduct: An Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1 . 

HWT. How wo Think: A Restatement of the Relation of Reflective Thinking to the Educative 
Process (2d ed.; Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1933). 

IMW. Intelligence in the Modern World: John Dewey's Philosophy, ed. Joseph Ratner (New 
York: The Modern Library, 1939). 

ION. Individualism Old and New (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1930). 

- John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley, Knowing and the Known (Boston: The Beacon Press, 


L. Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938). 

LLP. P. A. Schilpp (ed.), The Philosophy of John Dewey (“‘The Library of Living Phi- 
losophers,” Vol. I [Evanston and Chicago: Northwestern University, 1939]). 

PC. Philosophy and Civilization (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1931). 

PM. Problems of Men (New York: Philosophical Library, 1946) 


PP. The Public and Its Problems: An Essay in Political Inquiry (2d ed.; Chicago: Gateway 
Books, 1946). 


QC. The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Relation of Knowledge and Action (New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1929). 


RP. Reconstruction in Philoso hy (2d ed.; Boston: The Beacon Press, 1948). 

TV. “Theory of Valuation,”’ International Encyclopedia of yates Science, ed. Orto Neurath 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago a “ Vol. II, No. 

The hg wy quotations are from EN, Cf. ibid., pp. 19-20; AE, pp. 13, 246; KK, p. 
323; L, 34, 69; PM, pp. 331, 351; EE, p. 12; She, p. 87; HNC, pp. 15, 147-48, 199, 323; PC, pp. 
252, IP TP. Pp. 531, 554. Towards the end of his life, Dewey preferred the word “transaction” 
to “interaction” to express the relation between organism and environment, not however because 
of any —, 4 _ philosophy, but because of the terminological requirements of a project which 
he and A. F. cont] had undertaken. I use “interaction” as the word best known to Dewey’s 
public, but it should be understood as a technical term performing the special function which 
“transaction” later did. Cf. KK, pp. 295-96, 304, 328-29, 78 (note 24); PC, p. 252; EE, p. 41. This 
is but one example of Dewey’s ‘shifts in usage which I referred to above. 
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This theory is frequently summed up in the word “interaction.” Ex- 
perience is an interaction between an organism and an environment, and 
though this sounds platitudinous enough, it is subject to a variety of in- 
terpretations which make a tremendous difference in the possible philoso- 
phies following from it. The main point of Dewey’s interpretation is the 
rather paradoxical one that interaction is prior to what interacts — that it 
is basically erroneous to suppose that organism and environment have any 
kind of significant existence independent of each other and independent of 
the ways in which they interact. Hence Dewey says that the word “ ‘ex- 
perience’ . . . recognizes in its primary integrity no division between act 
and material, subject and object, but contains them both in an unanalyzed 
totality. ‘Thing’ and ‘thought’. . . refer to products discriminated by reflec- 
tion out of primary experience.” And he insists that it is his kind of em- 
pirical philosophy which “alone takes this integrated unity as the starting 
point for philosophic thought.” 

As is the case with much of Dewey’s theory, this notion of the priority 
of interaction to the interactors seems partly obvious, partly just an over- 
emphasis on integration at the expense of the parts. Everyone will admit 
that an organism can live its life only in an environment, but why insist on 
the curious point that the environment is what it is only in relationship to 
an organism? To be sure, organisms modify their environments, but is it not 
true that the world existed as something before organisms came into 
existence and made it an environment? At any given moment isn’t an 
environment some real thing in itself, no matter how it got to be that way 
and no matter how at present it is being changed? Dewey’s answer to these 
questions is that the sense in which environments are independent of inter- 
actions is completely uninteresting to us because of the very structure of 
our thought. Since we ourselves are organisms interacting with an environ- 
ment, and since every interaction is caused by and in turn causes changes in 
all the interactors, our theories are all produced by changing relations be- 
tween us and our environments. In order to be true to their nature, theories 
must be referable to changes in which we are involved. An environment is 
not something which, either as we experience it or as we theorize about it, 
exists independently of us, for it is a product “discriminated by reflection 
out of primary experience.” 

Human experience, then, is a particular kind of interaction; and key 
terms in understanding what it is are “force” and “communication,” repre- 
senting the two basically different kinds of interaction, the existential and 
the symbolic.? Characteristically human experience is differentiated from 


2? PP, p. 152: ‘Combined activity happens among human beings; but when nothing else happens . . . 
what takes place is wholly describable in terms of . . . force. Only when there exist signs or 
symbols of activities and of their outcome can the flux be viewed as from without, be arrested 
for consideration and esteem, and be regulated.’’ Cf. ibid., pp. 24-25, 151-55 ,188, 207; FC, pp. 12, 
36, 129; PM, p. 139; IMW, pp. 401, 443, 447, 566-602; CE, Vol. II, pp. 629-41, 782-89. 
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animal experience and from the interactions of inorganic bodies by the 
existence of meaning or significance, and this is fundamentally a matter of 
means and consequences as perceived in a social situation. In other words, 
what happens to man as man means something to him, and this meaning 
is inseparably connected with his social experience, with language, and with 
communication. To say that something has a meaning is to say that it 
symbolizes (calls to mind) not just itself but its causes or its effects or both. 
A dimension radically different from the existential is thereby created, and 
man before he acts on existential materials can symbolically think a plan 
through. Thinking, however, is in fact extremely closely connected with 
language and communication, social affairs. Therefore communication can 
be taken as a characteristic not only of human (as opposed to forceful) rela- 
tions among men, but also of intelligent human relations to nonhuman 
conditions.® 

Human experience is partly the resultant of mere forces, partly the 
outcome of communication — partly meaningless, partly meaningful. This 
observation in itself very nearly serves to distinguish bad experiences from 
good, but further details are required. Here we shift to a part of the theory 
of experience which is different enough to have a new name — the theory 
of value. Value, for Dewey, is fundamentally a matter of problems — of 
needs and their satisfactions. Animal life is a string of disequilibria punctu- 
ated by temporary stabilities. When an organism is out of balance, it has a 
problem; when a new balance has been attained, the problem is solved. 
But experience is such a flux that no balance is more than momentary. 
New problems constantly arise, each one having something unique about 
it, each bringing with it the possibility of achieving some new good.‘ 

Are some goods better than other goods? This is a crucial question in 
the theory of value, but it cannot be answered without an excursion into 
another theory —the theory of inquiry. “Inquiry” is the name Dewey 
gives to the process of problem-solving (good-attaining), and one of his 
constant insistences is that human goods do not exist in separation from 
the processes by which they are reached. Good is defined as something 
which comes at the end of a process, to be sure, but the symbolic character 
of human experience transforms the parts of every sequence of events 
leading towards an end and integrates them into a whole. In each ex- 
perience there is an interpenetration of the qualities felt in the beginning 
and the middle and at the end, and this is true even if the end is never 


3 EN, p. 166: “Of all affairs, communication is the most wonderful. [Things are] able to pass from 
the plane of external pushing and pulling to that of revealing themselves to man, and thereby 
to themselves. . . . Events turn into objects, things with a meaning.” Cf. ibid., pp. vi, 133, 179-80, 
185-87, 258; L, pp. 9, 56-57, 384-85, 460-61, 511; QC, p. 132; HWT, p. 146; IMW, pp. 826-27; PC, 
pp. 86-87, 297, 313-14; FC, p. 21; AE, pp. 44, 334-35; PP, pp. 12, 153; CE, Vol. I, p. 125. 


‘E, pp. 20405: “The Good is that which satisfies want, craving, which fulfills or makes complete the 


need which stirs to action.” Cf. L, pp. 26-34; PC, p. 252; HNC, pp. 14-15, 118-19; LLP, p. 584n; 
EN, pp. 252-54; AE, pp. 58-59. 
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reached.’ We have to ask, then, what the characteristics of inquiry are and 
how they affect values. 

Inquiry ranges in complexity all the way from vague looking around 
until perhaps some solution is stumbled upon, to the intricate and diverse 
activities engaged in by the members of the largest societies in their efforts 
to solve their common problems. But all inquiry, because of the very 
nature of human experience and thought, shows signs of adherence to a 
single pattern. Its details need not concern us for the present purpose, 
particularly since Dewey always insisted that the pattern was not to be 
considered as rigid or fixed.* The important thing to note is the interplay 
between the existential and the symbolic dimensions, for this distinction is 
fundamental here as it is in many other places in Dewey’s philosophy. 
Suppose a man wants something. He may not even know exactly what he 
wants, but he is discontented in some way. This is an existential problem; 
and its solution, whatever or wherever it is, is also existential. Thinking, 
however is symbolic: possibilities are considered non-existentially, without 
actually doing anything, until a point has been reached where thought is 
put to an existential test. If the thinking was good, the test is satisfactory 
and the problem is solved; if not, more thought is called for until some 
existential termination is reached. 

This is a highly abstract description of inquiry which needs modifica- 
tion before it fits concrete reality very well. The main point of modification 
follows from the fact that problems necessarily change all during the process 
of inquiry. A problem is set by the mode of interaction of organism with 
environment, and this mode would constantly change even if inquiry were 
not taking place. But inquiry is a deliberate effort to solve the problem — 
to change the organism or the environment or both so that the problem dis- 
appears. At every slight change, therefore, whether existential or symbolic, 
the problem also changes and calls for a new solution. There is also the 
serious difficulty that we can never be quite sure that we know just what 
our problems are or whether they have been solved as well as possible. 
It is for these reasons that Dewey insists that inquiry is an ongoing process 
which is never ended and that solutions are only more or less probable, 
never certain.” 

The complex and shifting character of the problem as inquiry and life 
go along is all-important in deciding which goods are best. Suppose that 
a problem is solved, but that the solution immediately plunges the organism 
into another problem, unpleasant and insoluble. Recognize, too, that a man 


5 EN, pp. 161, 368-70, 397; HNC, pp. 34, 233; AE, p. 44. 

©The famous ‘“‘five phases of reflective thought’”” which Dewey listed in the first edition of How We 
Think (1910), were somewhat modified in the second edition (1933), and surrounded by warnings 
not 2 them too literally. See L, pp. 101-19, 394-95, 427, 485-86; HWT, pp. 107, 115-16; QC, 
PP. wb - 


7L, pp. 8, 28, 35, 39-40, 226, 264, 319, 431, 470; QC, p. 296; EN, p. 117; PP, p. 178; HNC, p. 48; IMW, 
p. 363; TV, p. 48. 
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never has just one problem at a time but a whole host, and then suppose 
that he can solve one of his problems at the expense of the others. Con- 
siderations like these point up the fact that human problem-solving has to 
take account of life as a whole, not as a sequence of disconnected parts. 
No good — that is, no problem-solution — will be a genuine good unless 
at the very least it does not interfere with the organism’s capacity to solve 
its other and its future problems. In fact Dewey’s cardinal principle of value 
is that the best goods are exactly those which contribute most positively 
to problem-solving capacity. This suggests another group of apparent para- 
doxes of supreme importance for understanding Dewey. Value is defined 
as something which comes at the end of a process, but in one sense the 
process of human life has no end except death. There is no goal to be 
reached in which all problems are solved as in a single grand finale, but 
man can nevertheless attain something more than the temporary partial 
solutions which constantly appear and disappear during the course of daily 
living. Each of these solutions has some value because of its contribution 
to ending a temporary and partial problem, but the main part of its value 
comes from its helpfulness for the future. Every value is an ending, but 
no end is a last end. Every end is a means to something else, and every 
means symbolically takes on some of the value it points to. An end is 
primarily valuable because of where it is going, even if it never gets there; 
and all value lies in the present, for it is in the present that past, present, 
and future, means and ends, are fused.® 

The relation of inquiry to value is summed up in the phrase, “the 
supremacy of method,” and in Dewey’s own name for his philosophy, “in- 
strumentalism.” Life is constituted by problem-solving activities, but merely 
getting particular problems solved is fairly unimportant. Out of the in- 
finitely various unique solutions to unique problems, only those solutions 
which have significance for other problems gain anything like permanent 
value. Solutions produce objects and habits potentially useful for the solu- 
tion of further problems, but objects and habits cannot actually be used 
again unless they are adaptable to the unique qualities of new situations. 
That which is most universally adaptable to novelty is intelligence — the 
experimental method itself; for the habits which make it up both can be 
and ought to be applied to all situations, if problems are to reach the best 
possible solutions. Therefore the most general human problem is to pro- 
mote problem-solving ability, and this ability is at once the supreme instru- 
ment and the supreme end.® 


5 Dewey often puts this in terms of growth: life has no end- which has to be grown into, but “the end 


is growth itself.” E, p. 340. Cf. ibid., pp. 341-42; DE, p. 362; HNC, pp. 265-69; EE, p. 31; QC, 
Chap. ix and pp. 278-79. 


*QC, pp. 200, 204, 302; PM, p. 138; LLP, p. 594; EN, pp. i-ii, 116-17; HNC, pp. 211, 243; AE, p. 319; 
RP, pp. 162-63, 167-69, 177. 
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Of the theories which are prior to political theory, I have now outlined 
three — those of experience, of value, and of inquiry. There remains as 
a fourth the theory of objects, and some sort of understanding of this is 
necessary even for an understanding of the first three. The chief point 
is that all the objects we experience are constructed by us out of the raw 
material experience provides. Objects are not so much data, pre-existing 
things given, as they are things taken for a purpose and reconstructed. How 
could this be otherwise, considering the all-pervasive functioning of the 
symbolic dimension of human experience? Things experienced symbolize 
their antecedent and consequent connections with other things, but what 
those connections are emerges only as a result of the kinds of experience 
we happen to have or deliberately arrange to have. What a thing is is 
not to be determined, therefore, by trying to find some absolute essence 
which it exemplifies or contains, but by considering its relevance to human 
experience. Its nature is the way we think about it, and the way we think 
about it depends upon its known connections with other experienceable 
things. The goal of theory is to find abstract general truths, but this means 
the establishment of a system of ideas potentially applicable to particular 
problems. It has been discovered, from experience, that general ideas sys- 
tematically organized are in the long run the most useful ideas. In this 
sense, and in this sense only, do general objects, natures, or essences exist.” 

Theories therefore are about objects as products of experience, not 
about things-in-themselves or even about the fixed principles of phenomena; 
and the more explicitly the developer of any theory understands this, the 
better his chances are for a good theory. Since this is true of all theories, it 
is true of those of experience, value, and inquiry. For example, a basic 
distinction of the theory of experience is that between organism and en- 
vironment. This is a distinction of kinds of objects — an artificial distinc- 
tion rather than a natural one, if you like, because all distinctions are made 
by men to suit their human purposes. The same is true of the distinctions 
between existences and symbols, means and ends, problems and solutions. 
But just as the theory of objects is prior in this sense to the distinctions of 
all other theories, so are each of the theories of experience, of value, and 
of inquiry prior to one another and to all theories. Objects result from 
inquiry, which is undertaken to achieve value in the course of experience, 
and none of these terms can be comprehended without reference to all the 
others. The practical correlative of this theoretical interdependence is that 
the highest values cannot be attained without understanding both what 
value is in its experiential context, and how inquiry best distinguishes 
objects in its search for value. Enduring value cannot be attained by mere 


WEN, pp. v, 1, 85-86, 175, 182-83, 232, 318, 381; PC, pp. 97-98, 293-94; OC, pp. 98-99, 
73, yg 237, 248-49; CE, Vol. I, p. 125; AE, pp. 35-37; RP, p. 115; L, pp. 124, 521-22; GPP, 
pp. 7-8. 
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chance, for its essence is the functioning together of symbols and existences 
in such a way that existences are intelligently taken as symbols of values. 

All theories without exception are therefore subordinate to these four 
theories, but since our original question was about the subordination of 
political science to philosophy, we need to ask what philosophy is and how 
it is related to these four. This of course is a question of the definition of 
the word “philosophy,” and Dewey’s answer starts from the point that 
definitions should be set up in such a way as to promote rather than block 
inquiry. Which word is used in which meaning is not as important as having 
fairly settled words to indicate those things which ought to be discriminated 
from each other, though of course it is not helpful to fly unnecessarily in 
the face of traditional usage. Tradition, however, is not always very clear- 
cut, and as a result the constructor of theories usually has to give old words 
somewhat new meanings. Meanings are established in a context of ideas 
and operations more or less systematically related to each other; and in a 
case like Dewey’s, where the system ranges over all general subject matters 
and sets up intricate interconnections, a good many old words take on 
technical meanings only more or less superficially related to the vague 
meanings they have in popular use or to the technical meanings they have 
in other systems of thought. What philosophy is is therefore not for Dewey 
a question of some absolute reality, but a question of which one of his 
technical ideas can most conveniently be named “philosophy” for purposes 
of genuine communication." 

The four theories I have explained can be given names which seem 
to indicate that they are partly philosophical, partly not.1* The theory of 
inquiry Dewey calls “logic,” and certainly logic is universally recognized 
as a part of philosophy. Similarly, the theory of objects is called “meta- 
physics” — traditionally philosophy par excellence. The theory of value 
nowadays has the new name, “axiology.” Ordinarily, however, it is still 
only its parts such as ethics and esthetics which are named, and this was 
Dewey’s usual practice. At any rate, whole and parts are equally claimed 
by philosophy. But this same kind of semantical reasoning makes Dewey’s 
theory of experience nonphilosophical. Dewey himself usually called it 
“socio-biological psychology,” “social psychology,” or simply “psychology”; 
and psychology is no longer a part of philosophy. 

Thus three of these four prior theories are ordinarily regarded as 
philosophical, but it is not often that Dewey uses the word “philosophy” 
in this ordinary fashion — to mean the study which includes such things 
as logic, ethics, esthetics, and metaphysics. Usually he gives “philosophy” 
another meaning and complicates our problem further. This other phi- 


11 AE, pp. 215-17; L, pp. 52, 61; PP, pp. 66n, 77; EN, p. 356; TV, p. 6; PC, pp. 267-68. 


121, full title; HNC, full title and Preface; TV, pp. 63-64; PC, pp. 76, 257, 261, 266-67; EN, pp. 71, 
257-58, 275, 412-13; LLP, pp. 290, 554; FC, p. 109. 
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losophy is a systematic and profound criticism of criticisms, an effort to 
attain the highest values by working towards the solution of the most deep- 
seated and comprehensive problems of men.'* But philosophy so defined is 
actually not something different from the four theories we have been dis- 
cussing; it is rather their fusion and vitalization in application to life as 
it actually is. 


III 


Words are far less important than understanding. For the political 
scientist, the important thing is not to know what names might be given 
to the theories prior to his, but to know what he needs about the theories 
themselves. And since the ultimate test of theory lies in its contribution to 
solving problems, Dewey must hold that a political theory not correctly 
subordinated to a sound psychological and philosophical context will be 
inferior in its usefulness for human purposes. Let us look, then, at some 
of the principal psychological and philosophical mistakes a political theorist 
might make, to see how they would affect his theory and the practice fol- 
lowing from it. 

One of Dewey’s chief polemics is against absolutism in all its forms — 
metaphysical, psychological, moral, methodological, and political. Perhaps 
it can even be said that his only polemic is against absolutism, for it turns 
out that every theory he complains about is at least partly absolutistic, and 
it also turns out that absolutism in one field is very likely to be connected 
with absolutism in other fields. Metaphysical absolutism, for example, 
denies the radical priority of interaction to interactors and holds that things 
have real natures or essences which are absolutely what they are, ir- 
respective of the way they are experienced by men. From this follows easily 
the epistemological or psychological notion that real knowledge is ab- 
solutely true, regardless of time or place or circumstances; for such absolute 
truth would be knowledge of the way things absolutely are in their essences. 
This kind of thinking also makes possible anthropological absolutism — 
the notion that men are, always have been, and always will be essentially 
the same, that there is an absolute essence of man to which all men con- 
form, differences being only nonessential or accidental or trivial. And a 
consequence of this belief is that problems, methods of solution, and values 
are essentially the same for all men; therefore absolute moralities and 
methodologies are upheld as against relative. 

Dewey’s basic objection to all of this is best stated in metaphysical 
and psychological terms, by referring to his notion that objects are products 
of varying experience. Science, to be sure, seeks to classify things and to 
generalize, and it uses ideas which may be referred to as “essences” or 


13 PC, pp. 3-10; EN, pp. ix, 37, 398-411, 437; PM, pp. 17, 166; QC, pp. 18-19, 37, 77-78, 255-56, 312-13; 
DE, p. 387; RP, pp 25-26, 130-31; LLP, p. 607; CE, Vol. II, pp. 841-47. 
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“natures” if enough care is taken in the interpretation of these terms. 
Dewey himself likes to talk about features that all men have in common — 
their use of symbols, for example, which makes his whole general theory 
of value and general pattern of inquiry possible. But the differences among 
men are of equally fundamental importance to him, nowhere more so than 
when he is thinking of human possibilities for the future. Human nature 
does change, he insists,and a necessary cause and effect of this is that human 
theories change. As societies develop into organizations we can hardly 
imagine, scarcely imaginable categories of thought will come into use. Arti- 
ficial objects will certainly be very different; but so will natural objects, 
because they will not be thought about in the same way. Some of the 
truths which are useful to us today will have to be discarded, many pro- 
foundly modified, and all the rest reinterpreted. Men will discover new 
sources of value; old standards, will be subject to constant retesting and 
revision in the light of their results. About the only value we may be fairly 
sure will not change will be the supreme value of intelligent inquiry itself.’ 

Political theories which are based on any of these absolutisms — that 
is, on philosophical and psychological mistakes — are bound to contain im- 
portant errors. Some of the most important of these errors are: 


1. That there is a single best form of government or of economic ar- 
rangements — for example, strong government or weak government, social- 
ism or capitalism. 


2. That the purpose of every government is to concentrate on a single 
kind of problem or a few kinds (say the economic or the military), leaving 
other problems (say the economic or the religious) exclusively to individuals 
or to nonpolitical groups. 


3. That the best government is ultimately controlled by a special class 
of experts — e.g., managers, social scientists, engineers, businessmen, or phi- 
losophers. 


All these errors stem from a failure to recognize the importance of 
changing human nature. The details of the problems of men are constantly 
different, hence solutions and means to solution also differ. Furthermore, 
we cannot predict in advance what the results of these differences will be 
even for a short period of time, much less for dozens or hundreds of years. 
How then can we say what the best form of government is, or whether 
capitalism is absolutely better or worse than socialism? We cannot; there- 
fore we should concentrate on two things, as for all our problems: trying 
to find devices which will bring present satisfactions, and keeping the way 
of experimental inquiry open so that we can constantly revise and improve 
our answers. 


“ E, a FC, p. 156; LLP, p. 594; HNC, pp. 106 ff.; GPP, pp. 88-89; QC, pp. 272-79; PP, pp. 
-203. 
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Again, what problems are political? Should there be an absolute and 
eternal separation between church and state? The answers to questions like 
these depend once more upon the needs of men to get their present and 
future problems solved. If the problems can best be solved by political 
institutions, then they should be; if not, they should not be; and there is 
every reason to suppose, from the study of history and of human nature, 
that many problems will shift both in and out of the political category as 
time goes on.?® 

These first two errors represent fairly obvious absolutisms or dog- 
matisms, but the absolutism of the error advocating rule by experts does 
not lie so close to the surface. The difficulty here stems in part from an 
epistemological or metaphysical absolutism, in part from a failure to recog- 
nize the location of value and the means by which it is attained.’ Plato’s 
notion of rule by philosopher-kings came directly out of a theory that there 
was an unchanging Being, most real and most good, and that philosophers, 
who by definition best comprehended this reality, were the most competent 
to direct everything in this less real world of appearance which we inhabit. 
There was an unchanging metaphysical reality to know and an unchanging 
content and structure to genuine knowledge; therefore the expert could be 
definitely marked off from the masses by his knowledge. 

There are not many admitted Platonists nowadays, but Dewey believes 
that any position which presupposes a knowledge fixed once and for all, 
whether it concerns an unchanging transcendental reality or an unchanging 
human nature, suffers from the same radical defect. The kind of knowl- 
edge that is needed for political theory can never be fixed, for its ultimate 
purpose is to solve constantly different problems. Therefore any useful 
social science must reflect an always changing subject matter. 

But even if a social scientist recognized the transient character of his 
materials and of his knowledge, and took seriously and wisely his duty to 
construct his science according to Deweyan principles of inquiry, he would 
still not make a good ruler, at least not in the sense that he and those like 
him should constitute themselves the sole judges of political means and 
ends. The reason for this is that problems and their solutions are located 
in individual human beings, and this is just as true of the supreme problem 
of learning to be intelligent as it is of lesser problems. Each moment of an 
individual’s life, each need and each satisfaction, is unique and radically 
incommunicable. Symbols are not the same as the existences they repre- 
sent, yet they are the sole means of communication we have. A ruling class 
of experts, then, can never completely understand the problems of their 


1, pp. 498-502, 
PP, pp. 197-99. 
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subjects. The very fact that the experts are a separate class is a guarantee 
that their experience, their problems, and their understanding will be 
of a different sort from those of other citizens. 

The crucial difficulty with rule by experts, however, is that a man’s 
most important problems cannot possibly be solved by external means. 
Momentary needs can be satisfied by good luck or by paternalistic hand- 
outs, but no man can really attain the supreme values, which arise only 
through the intelligent conduct of inquiry, unless he does the job himself. 
An expert in an ideal political situation must realize that all men have to 
work together for the solution of both their common and their individual 
problems: his function is to make his knowledge available so that each 
man may use it in attaining his own values. As is always the case for 
Dewey, the ideal is communication, and anything else is by definition some 
kind of force. 

Political science is therefore, in Dewey’s judgment, properly subordi- 
nate to theories of experience, of value, of inquiry, and of objects — that 
is, to philosophy and psychology. If the political scientist is unaware of his 
subordination, he is not merely in danger of making serious errors, but he 
is also bound to be incapable of recognizing the significance of his own state- 
ments and actions. To say this is not to deny the fact (which however is 
another story) that for Dewey as for Aristotle politics can also be con- 
sidered to be the architectonic art, for political arrangements profoundly 
influence every human act, including the production of philosophical and 
scientific theories. Dewey was not the kind of philosopher who insisted on 
the elevation of himself above other men or of his profession above all 
others. Probably the bald statement that philosophy and psychology are prior 
to all other theories would tend to generate more conflict than cooperation. 
If so, it certainly ought to be abandoned in favor of an expression which 
would more felicitously make the same point — namely, that no subject 
matter can properly be understood unless at the same time there is under- 
standing of the methods and the purposes of human understanding. 





A RESTATEMENT OF POLITICAL THEORY: 
A NOTE ON ERIC VOEGELIN’S 
“THE NEW SCIENCE OF POLITICS” 


Hans AvuFRICHT* 


HIS NOTE is designed to call attention to The New Science of 

Politics: An Introductory Essay by Eric Voegelin (Chicago, Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1952, Pp. xiii, 193. $3.00.) as a significant 
contribution to political thought. The work is a restatement of political 
theory which aims, above all, at a “restoration of political science to its 
principles” (pp. 3-4). Such restoration appears necessary because “the con- 
sciousness of principles has been lost” in the course of the positivistic era 
of the last hundred years. In the light of these “principles” relevant 
political ideas are to be presented in “meaningful concreteness,” i.e., mean- 
ingful for the present in contrast to “reformulation of principles through 
return to a former concreteness” (p. 2). 

The book is an “introductory essay” in a dual sense: besides intro- 
ducing the reader to Voegelin’s approach to political theory and political 
institutions, it is a forerunner of a more ambitious project by the same 
author: a three volume history of political thought whose publication is 
eagerly expected. 

The New Science of Politics is based on six lectures on “Truth and 
Representation,” given in Chicago in 1951 under the auspices of the Charles 
R. Walgreen Foundation. The first half of the book (chaps. i-iii) focuses 
on “the nature of representation as the form by which a political society 
gains existence for action in history” (p. 1); the second half (chaps. iv-vi) 
centers on “gnosis” as the “essence of modernity.” 


I 


Under the heading “Representation and Existence” Voegelin discusses 


6 


“elemental representation,” “existential representation,” and “articulation.” 
He designates as representation in the elemental sense (pp. 31-35, 49-51) 
major processes such as election of the members of a legislature by popular 
vote; the relationship of the executive to the legislative and to other 
branches of the government; the frequency of elections; the role of parties 
in the election procedure; and the process of legislation itself. Mere ob- 
servance of these processes — irrespective of the nature of the representa- 
tives and of the represented, and of the principles by which both are 
guided in their decisions — will not “automatically provide the desired 
substance” (p. 35). In other words, the “elemental type of representative 


* International Monetary Fund, Washington, D.C. The views expressed in this note are those of the 
author and not necessarily those of the International Monetary Fund. 
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institutions covers only the external realization of one special type of 
articulation and representation” (pp. 49-50). In order to be truly repre- 
sentative it is not enough for a government to be representative in the con- 
stitutional sense, the government must also be “representative in the 
existential sense of realizing the idea of the institution.” ? 

Thus existential representation and not elemental representation is the 
real test of the viability of representative institutions. Failure to distinguish 
between elemental and existential representation in the practice of states 
may lead, and actually has led, to domestic and international disorder. 
Such disorder is likely to occur as a result of foreign policy decisions to 
spread “representative institutions in the elemental sense to areas where 
the existential conditions for their functioning” (p. 51) are absent. 

In political theory and practice the question frequently arises of “who 
represents whom?” Voegelin illustrates the increase of the number of 
persons who are eligible to be representatives inter alia by reference to 
English political history. He states that originally the King is the sole 
symbol of the realm; later, the King in Council; finally, the King in Parlia- 
ment is representative of society for purposes of political action. Also, in 
the course of history, the range of persons who are being represented has 
in many countries been widened until virtually all members of a political 
entity have become politically articulate. The emerging of new representa- 
tive and representable units of society, a process which until recently oc- 
curred only in Western societies, is designated by Voegelin as “articulation.” 

A society articulates itself in a twofold sense: it determines the person 
or persons who will act for it as representatives, and it determines the 
persons who constitute the representable units. Accordingly, articulation is 
a prerequisite of “representation” (pp. 38-41). 

Another essential criterion of representation is, according to Voegelin, 
representation of a transcendent truth. Thus, the existential representative 
of a society is at the same time “its active leader in the representation of 
truth” (p. 75). Moreover, wherever there is government by consent it is 
assumed that the active citizens participate in the representation of truth. 

A political society rests on two principles which have been formulated 
by Plato: (1) the “anthropological principle” which means that every 
society reflects the type of men of whom it is composed;? and (2) the 
“theological principle” which implies that “God is the Measure” * rather 
than that “Man is the Measure.” 


1Pp. 48-51; Voegelin adopts here two criteria of Hauriou’s theory of effective political institutions: (1) 
Hauriou’s concept of the idée directrice, the guiding idea which tends to realize and to increase 
the effectiveness of an institution; (2) the principle that the ruler is to be guided in his decisions 
by the idée directrice. See Maurice Hauriou, Précis de droit constitutionnel (2d ed.; Paris, 1929). 


2 Pp. 61-62; and Plato Republic 368c-d. 
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The truth of God will become manifest in history to the extent that 
man’s psyche is capable of grasping the truth of the ideal world rather 
than that of the phenomenal world. In an interpretation of society, the 
anthropological principle and the theological principle are mutually sup- 
plementary symbols. They constitute standards, originally set forth by 
Plato and Aristotle, which imply that “man... can be the measure of 
society because God is the measure of his soul” (p. 70). 

“Representation of truth” is also one of the most potent symbols in 
domestic and international politics; in particular, statesmen are apt to 
brand their political opponents as the representatives of untruth and false- 
hood. In political theory the truest representative of the realm of ideas, 
and therefore the representative of order, is the philosopher; his opponent 
the sophist, who by definition is blind to ideas, is the protagonist of dis- 
order (p. 63). 

The second chapter concludes that society represents a transcendent 
truth and that the concept of representation in the existential sense is to 
be supplemented by the principle of the representation of truth. While 
the “articulation” of society determines “who represents whom” the issues 
relating to the representation of truth center on the question of “who repre- 
sents what?” —i.e., who represents the true meaning of man in society. 

“The Struggle for Representation in the Roman Empire” is the heading 
of the third chapter of the book. It deals primarily with the search for 
an exclusive theological principle which arose inter alia because the “field 
of competitive types of truth is historically broadened by the appearance 
of Christianity” (p. 76). 

No attempt will be made here to discuss in any detail the treatment 
in this chapter of individual topics such as Varro’s distinction between 
three kinds of theology: the mythical, the physical, and the civil;* the 
admonition of St. Ambrose that “the voice of our Emperor . . . be the echo 
of Christ” (p. 85); the representative order of Rome after the Battle of 
Actium (31 B.c.) which is characterized as a fusion of the old republican 
constitution with “the new existential representation of the empire people 
by the princeps” (p. 96); and the conflict of Roman polytheistic institutions 
with Greek, Hebrew, and Christian monotheistic ideas.® 

The author believes that only for a short moment in history could it 
be asserted, as Eusebius did in his eulogy on the Roman Empire, that Con- 
stantine’s imperial monarchy corresponded to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
since the basileus represents the one God, the one King in Heaven, the 
Nomos and Logos (p. 104). After the fall of Rome in 410 a.v. the Roman 
pantheon disappeared as an effective socio-religious force and the repre- 


*P. 81; Voegelin_ ascribes great significance to this concept of theologia civilis; see especially his dis- 
cussion of Hobbes on pp. 155-56. 


5P. 91; see also pp. 98-99 on the late Roman summodeism, i.e., the attempt to designate one god as the 
highest within a multiplicity of gods. 
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sentation of Christian truth was in the West entrusted to the Church, 
while the sphere of secular power was “radically de-divinized.” Thus dur- 
ing the Middle Ages man in society was represented through Church and 
Empire (p. 106). 

II 


“Gnosis” or “Gnosticism” is the main theme of the second part of the 
book; and it is “Gnosticism” which, in Voegelin’s view, furnishes the key 
to “The Nature of Modernity.” 

The reader may or may not recall “Gnosis” as the traditional name 
of a “group” or “school” of early Christian writers who were active in 
Northern Egypt (Alexandria) and in Syria, some time between the years 
30 and 300 a.p. The name reflects one of the main objectives of this group, 
namely, to determine the scope of “knowledge” (gnosis) as opposed to 
“belief” (pistis).6 More recently, contemporaneous non-Christian and even 
pre-Christian doctrines have also been included under the term.’ 

Voegelin uses the term “Gnosticism” in a much more comprehensive 
sense and does not confine it to the views of its early representatives. He 
traces Gnostic thought through the centuries up to the very present. The 
uninitiated reader will probably be somewhat startled by this approach and 
will ask himself: Why should Gnosticism be considered the key to 
modernity? One possible clue to the riddle may be found in the revival of 
interest in Gnosticism by several of the latter-day “existentialist” philoso- 
phers* who have taken up some of the philosophical issues which were of 
particular concern to the Gnostics. 

Before surveying Voegelin’s approach to Gnosticism it will therefore 
be appropriate to review briefly some of the basic thought motifs of Gnosis 
in comparison with Platonism on the one hand and existentialism on the 
other. In contrast to Plato who viewed the soul (psyche) as the link between 
man and a realm of order, a cosmos which has meaning for man,°® several 
of the early Gnostics proposed to sever this link by asserting that man’s 
spirit (pneuma) is alien to the cosmic order, and that man can only rely on 
his “acosmic self.” *° Nature, instead of being a kindred foundation of 
man’s existence is conceived as hostile and unalterable fate.1: Man’s falling 


® See on this point W. Windelband, Geschichte der Antiken Philosophie, 3rd. ed. by arg! (Miinchen, 
1912), p. 316. On early Christian sition to Gnosis see 1 Tim. vi, 20, 21 imothy, 
keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain bobbins, and oppositions 
i cine [gnosis] falsely so-called: Which some professing have erred concerning the faith 
pistis}.”’ 
™Hans Jonas, “Gnosticism and Modern Nihilism,’”’ Social Research, Vol. 19 (December, 1952), pp. 434-35. 
5 For a concise comparison of major Gnostic and existentialist tenets see ibid., passim. 


® Plato, Gorgias, 508: “The phticeghen, _Kallikles, say: heaven and earth, gods and men are held 
together by < y and f and h and wisdom and justice; and therefore they 
call the world in its entirety ‘commos,’ ae friend, and not ‘chaos’ or anarchy.” 

For the term “‘acosmic self’’ see Jonas, op. cit., p. 442; for a discussion of Sartre’ s concept of “‘man’”’ 
in relation to Gnosis see ibid., note 55. See also Voegelin, p. 186. “What has to be said in 
criticism of this phil of i existence was said, on principle, by Plato in his Gorgias.” 


1 Jonas, 2: cit., 437. “The « cosmic logos of the Stoics is replaced by heirmamene, oppressive cosmic 
fate.” Cf. Gosgsiin, p. 156-57. 
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back on himself, his self-reliance (another thought-motif of Gnosis) does 
not mean greater freedom for man, but rather his frightful loneliness in 
the midst of a hostile world.’? Moreover, the idea of law, of an objective 
nomos is challenged; this leads to the exclusion of natural law'® as a body 
of laws which is independent of and superior to man-made rules. Accord- 
ingly, “spiritual man” becomes “a law unto himself” in the power of his 
“knowledge.” '* Man, being estranged from nature and society becomes 
restless; his existence is projected into the past and into the future, but the 
present is belittled.’® In short, Gnostic self-reliance by “liberating” man 
from his links with a pre-ordained natural or social order, reduces man to 
a frightened being, exposed to the onslaught of intrinsically hostile forces.'® 

This brief summary of the basic tenets of Gnosis as seen through the 
eyes of an outstanding student of both Gnosis and existentialism’? may 
indicate the climate of opinion, especially among contemporary Europeans, 
which is favorable towards a resurgence of the study of Gnosticism. 

It is against this background that Voegelin’s references to Gnosticism 
and modernity may become better understandable, at least to the reader 
who has not previously acquainted himself with this special field of 
philosophical investigation. Insofar as there is a close affinity between 
Gnosticism and existentialism it is most likely that it is the climate of 
opinion created, or reflected, by existentialism which has recently aroused 
a new interest in Gnosticism.'® From this present day position, Gnosticism 
may be traced back to Nietzsche’s annihilation of traditional values;!* to 
related thirteenth century doctrines,?° and finally, to the early Gnostic 


schools (p. 126). 


32 Jonas, op. cit., pp. 437-38: ‘“‘Dread as a fundamental mood of being-in-the world first became articulate 
not in existentialism but in the Gnostic writings . . . Knowledge, gnosis, might liberate man from 
this servitude; but since the cosmos is contrary to life, the saving knowledge cannot aim at the 
knower’s integration into the cosmic whole, cannot aim at compliance with the laws of the 
universe, as did Stoic wisdom, which sought freedom in the knowing affirmation of universal 
necessity. 


13 Jonas states, op. cit., p. 441, that “the antinomism of Gnosticism,” i.e., “‘the rejection of any objective 
norm of conduct’’ renders “the nihilistic implications of the Gnostic acosmism, and at the same 
time the analogy to the Nietzsche — Heidegger — Sartre strain of existentialism’? even more obvious 
than its doctrine of the individual’s alienation from the cosmos. 


14 Quotation from Jonas, op. cit., p. 445. 
13 Jonas, op. cit., p. 445-49. 
46 Ibid., p. 450. 


% Jonas after pointing up similarities between Gnosticism and existentialism concludes that ‘‘modern 
nihilism’ is ‘‘more radical and more desperate than Gnostic nihilism ever could be,”’ ibid., p. 
451, for nature’s indi fference to man’s fate renders his position even more hopeless than the 
Gnostic visions of nature’s hostility towards man. 


18 For a selective list of recent monographs on Gnosticism see Voegelin, p. 124, note 25. 


19 Jonas, op. cit., p. 441: “Nietzsche expressed the root of the nihilistic situation in the phrase ‘God is 
dead’ meaning primarily the Christian God.’’ Cf. Voegelin, p. 131: ‘“‘The death of the spirit 
is the price of progress. Nietzsche revealed this mystery of the Western apocalypse when he 
announced that God was dead and that He had been murdered. This Gnostic murder is con- 
stantly committed by the men who sacrifice God to civilization.’”” The same theme is touched 
upon by Sartre in his atheist existentialism: ‘‘L’existentialiste . . . pense qu’il est trés génant que 
Dieu n’existe pas, car avec lui disparait toute possibilité de trouver des valeurs dans un ciel 
intelligible. . . . Si . . . Dieu n’existe pas nous ne trouvons pas, en face de nous des valeurs ou 
des ordres qui Mepeemecene notre conduit.”’ Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme 
(Paris, 1946) pp. 35-37 


® Voegelin ascribes special ee to the writings of Joachim de — (1145[?]-1202); see especially 
pp. 110-14 and 184; on the “Third Realm”’ symbol see pp. 110-17. 
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In addition to these more widely accepted representative phases of 
Gnosticism, Voegelin finds Gnostic thought motifs throughout the centuries 
in the doctrines of many political theorists and in the tenets of political 
movements, e.g., in Marxism. As concerns political theory and political 
action he sees in Gnosis one of the main characteristics of “modernity,” and 
he includes under modernity in its broader sense “Western political de- 
velopment from medieval immanentism” up to the present day (p. 125). 

The Gnostic defection of man from the Platonic cosmos and the Chris- 
tian realm of transcendent values is designed to ensure man’s self-reliance. 
But man who falls back on himself is haunted by the spectre of a solely self- 
centered (“immanent”) existence; and man, all too often, does not really 
dare to rely on his self-reliance. Distrust of himself engenders fear; and 
anxiety, in turn, gives rise to a “drive for certainty” (pp. 126-27). Thus 
man seeks to appease nature’s antagonism through his mastery of “scien- 
tism.” Voegelin states: “Scientism has remained to this day one of the 
strongest Gnostic movements in Western Society” (p. 127). The transient 
character of human existence and, in particular, the tendency of Gnostics 
to deprecate the fleeting present brings on another drive to secure security, 
namely, to anticipate the pattern of future existence by means of a philoso- 
phy of history.2!. Again, what is frequently called “modern” psychology is 
for Voegelin, instead of “a science of the healthy psyche, in the Platonic 
sense,” but an “incomplete psychology insofar as it deals only with a 
pneumapathological type of man” (p. 186). 

As previously indicated, “self-reliance” is a basic concept of Gnosti- 
cism; but the term is not unequivocal. It may take on different meanings 
in different contexts. If the essence of Gnosis is seen in man’s isolation from 
God (cosmos), nature, and society, man’s self-reliance is conceived as a 
primarily static and negative phenomenon. Under another view man and 
man’s spirit (pneuma) are radically different from God’s logos. However, 
man and God, although essentially different, have not lost the power of 
communicating with each other. On the contrary, the individual’s self- 
reliance is reinforced by a process of “immanentization” whereby “God is 
drawn into the existence of man” (p. 124). There is still another con- 
ception of self-reliance; the one which stresses man’s power to extricate 
himself from the slings of a hostile world by self-salvation. Thus Gnosis 
may teach man to understand wherefrom he ought to be redeemed, as 
expressed by the Valentinian School: “What makes us free is the knowl- 
edge who we were, what we have become; where we were, wherein we 
have been thrown; whereto we speed; wherefrom we are redeemed; what 
is birth and rebirth.” *2 The urge for liberation from antagonistic forces 


*1.On “philosophy of history’’ and “‘eidos of history’? see pp. 122-23, 126. For the view that the Gnostics 


(i.e., the early Gnostics who wrote prior to ca. 300 a.p.) were the first philosophers of history see 
Windelband, op. cit., p. 318 


22 Quoted in Jonas, op. cit., pp. 445-46. 
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may finally be transformed into strife for positive or “activist redemp- 
tion,” 2? which, according to Voegelin, leads man to believe that “he him- 
self is God, when as a consequence man is transfigured into superman” 


» 425). 
(p ) III 


Having briefly surveyed the philosophical premises of Voegelin’s rea- 
soning it will be appropriate to present Voegelin’s views of several leading 
political theorists and major political movements. The Puritan movement, 
for example, is referred to as a special case of the Gnostic revolution and 
Hooker’s portrait of the Puritan in the preface of his Ecclesiastical Polity 
is praised because it furnishes insight into “the psychological mechanism 
by which Gnostic mass movements operate” (p. 135). 

Hooker sets forth the main characteristics of a Puritan as follows: A 
political movement is started by somebody who has a “cause” and who 
strives to promote his cause by attracting “the multitude” through pointing 
to social evils and by criticizing severely the upper classes of society. Then 
he will direct the ill-will of the masses against the established government. 
After confidence in the established government has been sufficiently under- 
mined a new form of government will be proposed. The Puritan will 
formulate his “cause” in written or printed form** so as to win adherents 
who blindly accept it. At this stage “the social raw material is ready 
for existential representation by a leader” (p. 136). Voegelin adds: “The 
portrait of the Puritan resulted from a clash between gnosticism, on the 
one side, and the classic and Christian tradition represented by Hooker 
on the other side” (p. 137). 

In general, the Gnostic revolution “has for its purpose a change in the 
nature of man and the establishment of a transfigured society” (p. 152). In 
principle, a Gnostic revolution is therefore bound not to stop short of such 
transfiguration. In practice, however, Gnostic revolutionaries will strike a 
compromise with social reality and tend to consolidate their power position, 
even though the world has not been completely transfigured. 

Voegelin considers Thomas Hobbes and his political thought as repre- 
sentative of “the higher regions of the Gnostic dream world” (p. 161). In 
particular, he so views the advice given by Hobbes to the ruler to educate 
his subjects so that they would understand obedience to the public repre- 
sentative as their duty under eternal law. The rulers could hope thereby to 
“make their constitution, excepting by external violence, everlasting.” *° 
Voegelin comments on this passage in Hobbes by stating that “the attempt 
at freezing history into an everlasting constitution is an instance of the 


23 Voegelin designates one type of Gnosis as “primarily volitional’; it assumes ‘“‘the form of activist 
redemption of man and of society, as in the instance of Comte, Marx or Hitler” (p. 124); on 
“self-salvation”’ see p. 128. 

24On “scriptural camouflage’ and the role of a “‘Koran’’ as an integral part of Gnostic movements see 
Pp. 

2% The words in quotes are from Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Michael Oakeshott (Blackstone ed.; 
Oxford, s.a.); chap. xxx, pp. 220ff.; see also Voegelin, p. 160. 
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general class of Gnostic attempts at freezing history into an everlasting final 
realm on this earth” (pp. 160-61). He adds that this proposition is mean- 
ingful on the assumption that man’s soul “would cease to agitate man” 
and that “the experiences of transcendence which belong to the nature of 
man” as conceived in the Platonic-Christian image may be ignored with 
impunity, an assumption which Voegelin refutes (p. 161). 

In the context of Gnostic revolutionaries Karl Marx appears as one of 
the main representatives of that variety of Gnosis which Voegelin calls 
“primarily volitional” and who advocate “activist redemption of man and 
society” (p. 124). Marx adopted Feuerbach’s view that God is but a 
projection of man’s beliefs of what is most valuable in man. Since God, 
as Feuerbach maintains, exists only in man’s imagination, man may, in 
turn, imagine himself as God. Thus there is hope that man may attain his 
ultimate objective, namely, to secure in this world an economically satis- 
factory stateless society of autonomous beings (pp. 113, 125). In Voegelin’s 
view this “immanentist eschatology” is a feature which Marxism has in 
common with other phases and types of Western political development, 
namely, humanism, enlightenment, progressivism, and liberalism (p. 125). 

Towards the end of his discussion of Gnosticism Voegelin contrasts the 
Gnostic dream world of the “progressive and idealistic” varieties which 
prevail in Western democracies with the activist varieties which prevail 
in totalitarian empires. He ascribes the policies adopted by the Western 
powers after the termination of hostilities in World War II to “Gnostic 
dream assumptions” about the “nature of man, about a mysterious evolu- 
tion of mankind toward peace and world order, about the possibility of 
establishing an international order in the abstract . . .” (p. 172). These 
and similar dream assumptions are in Voegelin’s view the root cause of 
the imbalanced political situation which the Western world faces today. 

The progressive and utopian varieties of the Gnostic movement tend 
in the “West” to form a political right wing “leaving a good deal of the 
ultimate perfection to gradual evolution”; they are confronted with the 
activist variety in the “East” which tends to form a political left wing, ready 
at any moment to take “violent action toward the complete realization of 
the perfect realm” (p. 175). 

In this conflict between East and West, hope for the Western world 
should be derived from the historical fact that the American and English 
democracies represent “the oldest, most firmly consolidated stratum of 
civilizational tradition” (p. 189), that both have been exposed to the active 
challenge of Gnostic revolutionaries at a comparatively early stage and 
that they overcame this challenge thanks to the strength of their institutions 
and the “Christian climate” of their regimes (p. 188). In the present world 
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situation the American and English democracies will be able to dispel 
the threatening magic of Gnostic corruption only by keeping alive the 
Platonic and Christian “truth of the soul” which, in Voegelin’s view, is the 
firmest basis of their institutions (pp. 161, 189). 


IV 


The New Science of Politics is a truly provocative book. The author 
joins thereby the growing circle of distinguished writers who may be 
styled “iconoclasts of securalism.” Voegelin, like Max Weber,?* Carl 
Becker, Arnold J. Toynbee, and Reinhold Niebuhr,?’ finds a purely secular 
approach to political symbols and historical phenomena inappropriate and 
unrealistic. He opposes with utmost vigor what he considers to be Gnostic 
securalism on the ground that its symbols, the outgrowth of fear, are 
designed to provide a mirage of certainty which in effect deprive man of 
responsibility towards himself and others. 

Voegelin’s analysis of political theories and political movements, al- 
though for the most part presented in an unusually erudite, if not esoteric 
style, reflects deep insights into past and present political theory and prac- 
tice. Voegelin reinterprets in a highly original manner well-known political 
symbols and facts; he calls attention to many unknown but significant 
political events and principles;?* he presents the views of many political 
theorists in a new context. Furthermore, the work includes numerous 
quotations from and citations of virtually unknown but relevant documents 
and monographs. 

Voegelin aims at restoring the dignity of man by fostering the “dis- 
cipline of the intellect,” “the development of theoretical culture,” and 
“the life of the spirit,’ in a world which believes that “civilization is 
reaction” and that “moral insanity is progress” (p. 178). He maintains this 
attitude in full awareness that his insistence on returning to what he con- 
siders the fundamental principles of political science and of sound human- 
ism will be branded as reactionary by those groups which he attacks so 
ardently: Liberals, Marxists, and Totalitarians. 

Besides being extremely critical of the “Gnostic fallacies” which, in his 
view, vitiate the political symbols to which Liberals, Marxists and Totali- 
tarians adhere, Voegelin considers the victory of positivism in the social 
26 Max Weber is discussed by Voegelin primarily as a representative of the ‘“‘positivistic dogma,’ pp. 


13-22; see especially p. 22 where Voegelin writes: “In the work of Max Weber positivism had 


come to its end, and the lines on which the restoration of political science would have to move 

became visible.”” He adds that Weber, in his Sociology of Religion, had to abandon his ideal of 

a “‘ ‘value-free’ social science’’ and “‘principles had to be introduced by the back door of ‘beliefs’ in 

competition, and in rationally insoluble conflict with Weber’s contemporary values’ (p. 18). See 

= ww poins a Arnold Brecht, “‘A New Science of Politics,’ Social Research, Vol. 20 (Summer, 
53), pp. 234-35. 


27. On Reinhold Niebuhr and other religious critics of Liberalism see Francis W. Coker, “Some Present-Day 
Critics of Liberalism,’’ American Political Science Review, Vol. XLVII (March, 1953), pp. 12-15. 


°8 See, for example, Voegelin’s reference to an excerpt from the exchange of letters between Kuyuk Khan 
(speaking for Ghengis Khan) and Pope Innocent IV, pp. 56-59 
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sciences in the course of the last one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
years a Pyrrhic victory; he points up the negative aspects of a purely posi- 
tivistic approach and boldly declares that a “value-free” social theory is, 
in the last analysis, valueless.2® Through his challenge of the logical and 
methodological assumptions of positivism he forces its adherents and ad- 
vocates to re-evaluate the premises of their doctrine. 

As previously indicated, Voegelin seeks renewed recognition for two 
fundamental principles of society, principles which originally had been 
formulated by Plato: the anthropological and the theological principles.*° 
Although he ascribes social significance to both, he seems to deny man’s 
capacity of experiencing God as “way, truth and life,” since he designates 
all endeavors in this direction as “fallacious immanentization” of God.** 
Thus man is rendered “godless,” not only because man has of his own voli- 
tion severed the link with God and has fallen back on his own acosmic self 
—the gnostic approach — but also as a consequence of the transcendent 
character of the theological principle which places the Truth of God 
beyond the grasp of man. While under the Gnostic view man has forsaken 
God, in Voegelin’s system of metaphysics God, it seems, has forsaken man. 

It may be questioned whether such a conclusion is the only one which 
may be derived from Platonic and Christian principles, and it is to be hoped 
that Voegelin in his forthcoming history of political thought will explore 
and expound in greater detail the problem of whether, in addition to 
Gnostic doctrines of “immanentization,” there is still another approach 
to the “immanentization” of God which might be more in harmony with 
the core of the Platonic and Christian tradition. 

One final observation may be added: it is no doubt methodologically 
fruitful to discuss political theory in terms of Platonic transcendence vs. 
Gnostic immanence as if transcendence and immanence were wholly ir- 
reconcilable categories. Nevertheless, it may be questioned whether even 
Plato’s theory of ideas was conceived as separating the realm of ideas from 
the realm of appearance as rigidly as the Gnostic opponents of Plato’s 
cosmology maintain.*? However this may be, Voegelin, in several pas- 
sages of his book, clearly treats transcendence and immanence as supple- 
mentary rather than as mutually exclusive (pp. 68, 70, 175, 188-89). It 
appears justifiable to infer from these passages that he would probably 
agree to the proposition that Plato’s theory of ideas does not necessarily 


* Thus Voegelin, in summing up Max Weber's work, states: ‘He had reduced the principle of a valuc- 
free science ad absurdum”’ (p. 20). 


*® Supra, notes 2 and 3. 
On this point see Voegelin, p. 119-21; on Fichte’s Johannine Christianity, p. 113. 


? Plato’s concepts of methexis (participation), i.e., the participation of the phenomena in the realm of 
ideas, symploke (intertwining) and synopsis (viewing together) may be recalled in support of the 
proposition that Plato’s dualism is not as rigid as is frequently asserted. See on this point Hans 
Aufricht, “Das Problem der Werthierarchie bei Platon,”’ Zeitschrift fiir &ffentliches Recht, Vol. 
XVIII (1938), pp. 119-23. For Gnostic dualism see note 10, supra 
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imply a complete cleavage between the realm of ideas and the realm. of 
appearance. This seems significant, since the question of transcendence vs. 
immanence is one of the central themes, if not the central philosophical 
theme, of the book, and since “representation of transcendent truth” is 
being designated as an essential prerequisite of representation. 

In any case, it should be clear that a truly “transcendent” world, that 
is a world which is completely out of reach of human capacity to grasp its 
truth, is alien to man; it is as strange as the “immanentist gnostic” is to 
the Platonic order of ideas. To overcome the pitfalls both of empty 
transcendence and of narrow-minded immanence the transcendental ap- 
proach has been explored and unfolded by philosophers in the spirit of 
Kant’s warning that concepts without Anschauung are empty; that 
Anschauung without concepts is blind.** 

In particular, the transcendental approach to self-reliance is basically 
different from the Gnostic views on “immanentist self-reliance” which 
ultimately lead to anxiety and forlornness** and the loss of any sense of 
moral direction. By contrast, the transcendentalist approach to self-reli- 
ance, as exemplified by Emerson, is replete with hope and moral purpose; 
it appeals to man’s responsibility to carry out the mandate of “transcendent 
destiny” to advance “on Chaos and the Dark” * with his famous ad- 
monition: “Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing can bring 
you peace but the triumph of principle.” ** 


33 Evidence that Voegelin would perhaps not altogether refute the transcendental approach may be seen 
in his statement that “‘the unfolding of the typical in meaningful concreteness” (p. 2) is the 
objective of a valid political science. 


% On Gnostic views on self-reliance see note 12, supra. 


35 Ralph ee The Complete Essays and other Writings of (New York: Random House, 1940), 
Pp. . 


3 Ibid., p. 169. 





POLITICAL TRENDS IN ITALY 
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HE MOST striking result of the parliamentary elections of June 7, 

1953, in Italy was the failure of the ministerial parties — Christian 

Democrats, Social Democrats, Liberals, and Republicans — to win a 
popular majority. The major political issue of the pre-election campaign 
had been the controversial revision of the proportional representation 
system which the ministerial parties had steered through Parliament. This 
amendment of the 1948 law, by which the Chamber of Deputies is elected, 
permitted the coalition of parties which won 50 per cent plus one of the 
popular votes, to receive 642 per cent of the 590 seats in the lower house 
of Parliament. The other parties, with less than 50 per cent of the popular 
votes, were to receive a total of only 35% per cent of the seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The logic of this revision was to insure the De Gasperi government 
a majority in the Chamber of Deputies as preponderant — viz., 64 per cent 
— as it had enjoyed since April 18, 1948. More particularly, it would have 
permitted the Christian Democratic party to amass a parliamentary majority 
of 52 per cent with only 40 per cent of the popular votes. The De Gasperi 
government considered such a revision as the indispensable means to 
preserve the policies of the past six years and to maintain ministerial 
stability for another five years in Italy. Prime Minister De Gasperi had 
declared in Parliament, while debating the merits of the electoral revision, 
that the popular vote would constitute a moral referendum of the new 
law and also a vote of confidence in the government’s policies.’ 

The anti-ministerial opposition was divided into Leftists — Commun- 
ists and Socialists and a sprinkling of independent groups — and Rightists 
— Monarchists and Neo-Fascists. Despite the intense hatred that divides 
the Left from the Right in Italy,? both were in agreement that the min- 
isterial parties should not be permitted to win a popular majority. The 
logic of the opposition parties was clear —by preventing the Christian 
Democrats from winning a large majority in the Chamber of Deputies 
the stability of future governments would be threatened in much the same 
way as has been true of the French Republic. Without a secure parlia- 
mentary majority, the Christian Democrats would be forced eventually to 


1 Cf. Il Popolo, the Christian Democratic newspaper of Rome, January 18, 1953. 


2 The Left has pressed for the suppression of the Neo-Fascistic Italian Social Movement (MSI) under 
Transitional Article XII (1) of the Constitution and such legislation as Constitutional Law of 
December 3, 1947, n. 1 and Law of June 20, 1952, n. 645, which forbid the re-establishment 
under any form of the disbanded and outlawed National Fascist party. The Right would like to 
deal with the Leftists as Mussolini did — by a reign of terror either through action squads, as 
the MSI prefers, or through the police, as the Monarchists prefer. Cf. La Legislazione Italiana 
(Milano: Giuffre Editore, 1952), Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 1188-1260 for parliamentary reports on the 
Law of June 20, 1952, n. 645. 
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turn for support towards either the Right or the Left on terms satisfactory 
to its ally. 

On the Right, the Monarchists counted for indirect support from the 
conservative influences inside the Christian Democratic party, Catholic 
Action, and the Vatican to bring about an eventual coalition between their 
own party and the Christian Democrats. The Left hoped, instead, that 
the threat of a Monarchist restoration might frighten a sufficient bloc of 
Christian Democrats in Parliament along with the moderates into a new 
“popular front.” 

The outcome of the election was very close. The ministerial parties, 
out of a total of 27,089,184 valid votes, amassed 13,487,038 votes or 49.87 
per cent. However, an unusually large number of ballots were voided — 
1,297,426 in all, which was twice the number of invalid ballots cast in the 
parliamentary election of 1948. The De Gasperi government lost the moral 
referendum it had sought desperately by a very narrow margin, which 
caused the opposition parties to demand a new ministerial coalition.* Yet 
the ministerial combination headed by Alcide De Gasperi succeeded in 
winning a tenuous parliamentary majority in the Chamber of Deputies — 
303 out of 590 seats. The distribution of popular votes and parliamentary 
seats for the Chamber of Deputies was as follows:* 


Votes Percentage Seats 


Christian Democrats 10,859,554 40.08 262 
Social Democrats 1,223,870 4.51 19 
Liberals 815,681 3.11 14 
Republicans 7 1.61 
South Tyrol Populists 45 
Sardinian Actionists .10 











MINISTERIAL PARTIES 13,487,038 49.87 


Communists 6,122,638 22.60 
Socialists 3,440,222 12.70 
Independent Socialists 225,410 83 
Popular Union 171,177 63 
National Democrats 120,555 44 











LEFT OPPOSITION 10,080,002 36.70 


Monarchists 1,856,661 6.85 
Neo-Fascists 1,580,395 5.83 








RIGHT OPPosITION 3,437,056 12.68 
OTHER PARTIES 22 


3 The Communist newspaper L’Unita and the Socialist newspaper Avanti! proclaimed the need for a new 
government and policy the moment the results were known, June 10, 1953. Cf. editorials and 
interviews of June 11 and 12 in L’Unita and Avanti!. 


* The first comprehensive results of the election were released for publication by the authorities June 10. 
All the newspapers printed the tabulations either June 10 or June 11. Cf. in particular Il Corriere 
della Sera, Il Tempo, Il Mattino. 
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The Christian Democratic party itself did not do badly at the polls, 
for it won not only the largest single plurality, but also outdistanced the 
combined Leftist vote. The De Gasperi leadership was able to hold on 
rather tightly to the bulk of the middle-class vote in the cities as well as 
among the more prosperous peasantry. It led in most regions of the country 
as well as nationally, the only exceptions being the zone of the “red tri- 
angle” formed by the provinces of Emilia, Romagna, and Tuscany, where 
the Left has had a majority following for many years. The Christian 
Democrats did not expect to duplicate the enormous plurality of 48.5 per 
cent of the total vote that they had piled up in the election of April 18, 
1948. They had profited at that time from the lack of unity and strong 
leadership among the parties of the Right to win over numerous conserva- 
tive voters. Since the 1951-52 provincial and municipal elections, however, 
when the Monarchists and Neo-Fascists registered impressive gains at the 
polls, the Christian Democrats had begun to be greatly concerned lest 
the Rightist parties should succeed in weaning away a substantial propor- 
tion of their middle-class votes. The percentage of Christian Democratic 
votes in the 1951-52 provincial elections had dropped to 36.3 per cent of 
the total cast. Although it was apparent that the percentage of voters who 
had actually cast ballots in the provincial elections was considerably less 
than could be expected at a general election, the Christian Democrats were 
concerned lest their declining popularity among the middle classes drop 
them below the combined Leftist vote, as had occurred in the general 
election of June 2, 1946.° 

The De Gasperi government utilized the governmentally-owned radio 
monopoly, the chain of governmentally-subsidized “independent” news- 
papers, and the pulpits of the Church in its campaign against the Leftists 
and Rightists. The Christian Democratic leaders toured the towns and 
cities of the country, particularly in the south, in an effort to deflect the 
middle-class vote away from the Monarchist and Neo-Fascist camp. The 
main propaganda line of the ministerial coalition emphasized the perils 
of communism and civil war, thus repeating the tactic of 1948 which had 
so successfully frightened the middle classes into the arms of the Christian 
Democrats. The Rightists were taken to task for their vigorous attempts 
to split the middle-class vote just to deprive the ministerial parties of the 
popular majority that they were seeking so keenly.*® 

The Rightists made political capital of the fact that communism was 
spreading throughout southern Italy despite the monopoly of governmental 
leadership which the De Gasperi forces had exercised for fully five years. 


5In 1946 the Christian Democrats gt 35.2 per cent of the total votes, while the combined Leftist vote 


— including, however, the 


ial Democrats who seceded in January 1947 — totaled 41.4 per cent 
nationally. 


*As an example, cf. the very persuasive editorial of Giovanni Ansaldo, “Appello a chi ragiona,”’ II 
Mattino (Naples), June 7, 1953. The pro-ministerial propaganda emphasized that defeat of the De 
Gasperi coalition would result in a “plunge into the darkness’ (salto nel buio). 
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The government’s land reform program was, according to the Monarchist 
charges, encouraging the southern peasants to vote Leftist in the hope that 
this might speed the redistribution of land and improve the contractual 
rights of the peasant tenants.’ As for the charge that they were playing 
into the hands of the Communists by splitting the popular vote, the 
Monarchists responded by the countercharge that the ministerial parties 
had, by revising the election law, furnished the Left with a convenient 
campaign slogan, and had made the Communists appear to be the de- 
fenders of the Constitution.* There could be no danger, asserted the 
Monarchists, in voting for their candidates, since a government could 
always be formed with their collaboration. The Monarchist leader Achille 
Lauro openly hinted that De Gasperi should offer him a ministerial port- 
folio, and that Christian Democrats, Liberals, and Monarchists should 
form a government of what he termed “national pacification.” ° To make 
up for their shortage of newspaper support vis-a-vis the ministerial parties, 
the Monarchists utilized the “popular” medium of propaganda by plastering 
the walls of the towns and cities with campaign slogans. In Naples, where 
the Monarchists won a plurality in the municipal election of 1952 and were 
able to designate Lauro as mayor, an enormous crest of the defunct royal 
family was mounted in neon lights on a height overlooking the entire city. 

The Neo-Fascists, whose party is known as the Italian Social Move- 
ment, did not participate so actively in the pre-election campaign, but 
allowed the Monarchists to spearhead the Rightist attack against De 
Gasperi. They not only lacked funds to conduct such a campaign, but they 
also were smarting under the threat of dissolution and sanctions which 
the government was prepared to enforce by virtue of a special law of 
June 20, 1952, that makes it virtually impossible for the Italian Social 
Movement to publicize its real views.’° 

The Monarchists were, on the whole, rather successful at the polls, 
although they suffered a minor regression in Naples itself in comparison to 
their municipal triumph of 1952, losing about 15,000 votes to the Christian 
Democrats. Lauro’s party, which was unable to obtain from exiled ex-King 


7™An example of this was the “interview’’ granted by Achille Lauro, leader of the Monarchist party, 
to his own newspaper Roma (Naples) on June 12, 1953. Said Lauro: “It is not so important 
to limit the number of Communist representatives in Parliament as to reduce the number of 
Communists in the country, something that the various Governments of the Hon. De Gasperi have 
shown themselves to be absolutely incapable of accomplishing.” 


8 As an example of this, cf. the editorial +, a Signoretti, ‘“‘Constatazioni e interrogativi,”’ in the 
Neopolitan newspaper Roma, June 11, 


® Lauro declared in his interview to his newspaper Roma, June 12, 1953, that: “We shall not be guided 
by arrogance, rancors or prejudice, but by that higher goal which the majority of our people 
seeks, that of national pacification. We shall formulate our policy for the good of Italy on the 
nee of this pacification with the widest possible union of the Leslie, liberal and democratic 
orces. 


This is the so-called ‘“‘Scelba Law,’’ sponsored by the energetic Minister of Internal Affairs who 
served as personal secretary in his youth to Don Luigi Sturzo and later headed the Christian 
Democratic organization in London during his exile from Fascist Italy. Public expression of Fascist 
ideas or tactics is severely punished under this law, particularly if the individuals concerned were 
seer ae of the National Fascist party. The text is in the Gazzetta Ufficiale, June 23, 

2, n. 14 
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Umberto di Savoia in Cascais, Portugal, a declaration of exclusive sup- 
port, since many Liberals and Christian Democrats also are pro-monarchy, 
more than doubled its total vote. From seventh place the National Mon- 
archist party, which claims to be the legitimate spokesman of the con- 
servative classes, has moved up to fourth place, forging ahead, temporarily 
at least, of the Italian Social Movement, the Social Democrats, and the 
Liberals. 

The Neo-Fascists did well considering their limited participation in 
the campaign, for they increased their total number of votes by more than 
one million over 1948, and by nearly 200,000 over 1951-52. Unlike the 
Monarchists, who derive most of their support from the southern half 
of Italy, the Italian Social Movement has a network of 4,000 local affiliates 
throughout the entire country. It is potentially the most promising party 
of the Right because it has an ideology which can appeal to every stratum 
of society, including the workers. Neo-fascism has an élan which the more 
traditional conservatism of the Monarchists cannot rival. If the Mon- 
archists appear to be more successful than the Neo-Fascists for the moment, 
it is because many former Fascists have found it to be expedient and op- 
portune to evade the rigors of the Scelba Law by seeking the protective 
cover of a kindred party which enjoys equal privileges under the law 
with the legitimate parties of the Republic. From the sanctum of the Na- 
tional Monarchist party, therefore, many ex-Fascists criticize the De Gasperi 
government freely and prepare for the day when they might be requested 
by the middle classes once again, as in 1922, to “save” Italy from the 
menace of bolshevism. 

The principal opposition against the ministerial coalition headed by 
De Gasperi is formed by the Left —a solid bloc of Communists and 
Socialists, who are united by a pact of solidarity and common action, and 
a sprinkling of independent Leftists who have withdrawn from the 
moderate parties and demand a policy of neutrality in the cold war for 
Italy. In the election of June 7, 1953, the Left did not present a single 
list of candidates under the symbol of Italy’s national hero, Garibaldi, as 
it did in 1948. The outcome of the single list in 1948 was a disaster for 
the Socialists in terms of deputies elected, and led to the second secession 
of veteran Socialists with Senator Romita in the lead.*? Instead, separate 
lists under the individual party symbols were presented by the Com- 
munists, Socialists, and the independent Leftists.12 As a result, the Social- 
1) The Socialists received only 53 seats in the Chamber of Deputies while the Communists received 130. 

The Socialists held a special convention in Genoa where they voted to follow a more independent 

course of action while still continuing to remain friendly with the Communists. Senator Romita 


led the second walkout from the party in November, 1948, when the party leadership refused to 
abandon its solidarity pact with the Communists. 


22 In addition to the Communist and Socialist lists, the neutralists within the Italian Democratic Socialist 
party formed a Union of Independent Socialists under the leadership of Piero Calamandrei and 
Tristano Codignola, while former Premier Ferruccio Parri led the Republican neutralists into the 
Popular Union, and ex-Finance Minister Epicarmo Corbino walked out of the Liberal party to 
form with ex-Premier Francesco Saverio Nitti and Arturo Labriola the National Democratic Alliance. 
The tiny Christian Social party formed in 1945 by Franco Rodano in Rome also filed a separate list. 
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ists improved their representation in the Chamber of Deputies considerably, 
returning 75 deputies in place of 53. The Communists also gained, re- 
turning 143 deputies in place of 130. The Left-wing splinter parties did not 
receive any seats in the first tabulations for the Chamber of Deputies.’* 

The Left campaigned very vigorously through newspapers, magazines 
and posters which were pasted in great profusion to walls all over Italy. 
Public meetings were held and fighting speeches were delivered by the 
opposition deputies, senators, and party officials. The principal theme of 
the Leftist criticism against the De Gasperi government was the charge 
of tampering with the basic laws and burying democracy through the 
“Swindle Law” or Legge Truffa, as it was convenient to call the electoral 
revision by which the coalition that should win more than half the popular 
votes would receive 6442 per cent of the parliamentary seats. The Left 
called upon those who, for fear of excommunication by the Church, dared 
not vote either Communist or Socialist to vote for the independent Left, 
or even for the Monarchists, since even the latter was a vote against De 
Gasperi.’* In their furious efforts to prevent the Christian Democrats from 
consolidating their hold over the government for another five years the 
Left and Right worked together, despite the contempt and hatred which 
divides them on practically every issue. Left as well as Right was deter- 
mined to prevent De Gasperi from continuing to snub it for another five 
years. 

The Left insists that it should be invited to participate alongside the 
Christian Democrats in the government since it represents the bulk of the 
working classes, both politically and vocationally, through the Italian 
General Confederation of Labor (CGIL). By excluding both Communists 
and Socialists from a role in formulating and administering the reforms 
which the Constitution has prescribed and which the working classes are 
awaiting impatiently, more than one third of the Italian people, and those 
who fought hardest for the Republic, are being denied representation in 
the government. Also, with considerable logic, the Left points to the fact 
that it collaborated successfully with the Christian Democratic party in 
winning the referendum of June 2, 1946, which established the Republic, 
in drafting the new Constitution, and from 1944 to 1947 in actually govern- 
ing Italy. At no time during these years did the Left plot to carry out a 


13 Under the system of proportional representation by which the seats in the Chamber of Deputies were 
distributed, the 590 seats were assigned according to population — one per 80,000 inhabitants or 
fraction over 40,000— among 31 constituencies. Of these all but one— Valle d’Aosta — are 
plural constituencies. Seats which are not assigned because no party has a residue of over 40,000 
votes are transferred to the national constituency, where each party may, on the basis of the 
largest residue of votes, claim the additional seats. 


44 Although anti-clericalism is common among Italian men, especially in the urban areas, Italian women 
are rather pious on the whole. Since Italian law makes voting obligatory for women as well as 
for men, the Left must work doubly hard to overcome the religious piety of the women, who 
are prone to follow the instructions of the Church in voting. But since the Church has endorsed 
the Monarchist party as well as the Christian Democrats, the Left has been content to channel 
as many votes as possible away from De Gasperi and into the Monarchist party if necessary, in 
order to frustrate a popular majority for the ministerial coalition. 
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revolution. On the contrary, the Left, and the leader of the Communist 
party — Palmiro Togliatti — in particular, who served as minister of justice 
with widely acclaimed distinction,’® made broad concessions to the Chris- 
tian Democrats to protect the status of the Catholic church and its schools 
from legal liabilities..* The Left contributed to peace and harmony within 
Italy during the difficult months of April and May, 1945, and subsequently 
by disarming the partisans and curbing revolutionary fervor in the North.?’ 

To keep those who are most vitally interested in reforming the social, 
economic, and political structure of Italy along lines indicated by the Con- 
stitution from participating in the responsible tasks of administration is 
inexcusable from a logical standpoint. The only reason why the Christian 
Democrats refuse to work with the Communists and Socialists is De 
Gasperi’s insistence that Italy be integrated into the Atlantic Community 
through such organizations as NATO, EDC and the European Coal and 
Steel Community, while the Left is opposed to such integration on the 
ground that it constitutes a division of the world into two armed camps 
and threatens international peace, that it will drain Italy’s meager economic 
resources on rearmament and impede her attempts to modernize and indus- 
trialize, that it subordinates Italy’s economic well-being to foreign “dump- 
ing” and results in the decline of employment among the working classes. 
The Left has taken a “neutral” stand in the cold war between America and 
Russia on “national” rather than ideological grounds. This fact has won 
gradual and increasing sympathy among a growing number of political 
leaders within the De Gasperi coalition — among the Social Democrats, 
Republicans, Liberals, and numerous Christian Democrats. Although De 
Gasperi was able to secure ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty in 
1949 and the European Coal and Steel Agreement in 1950, he has failed 
to win approval of the European Defense Community Treaty which would 
establish a single European army. Now that the De Gasperi government 
can count on only 16 votes more than the opposition instead of 160 as 
before, it does not appear likely that the EDC agreement will win ratifi- 
cation by the Italian Parliament. 

De Gasperi’s failure to win a popular mandate may well result in an 
increase of “neutralist” sentiment among the members of his own party, 
particularly among the social-progressive wing of the Christian Democracy, 


%8 Togliatti was the author of a general amnesty which the government issued in 1946 that freed hundreds 
of thousands of Italians from legal responsibility for service in the military forces of the Italian 
Social Republic. The so-called Repubblichini were drafted by Mussolini’s Nazi-puppet regime to 
fight against the legitimate government of Italy from September, 1943, to April, 1945. 


146 The Communist party made it possible, by voting with the Christian Democrats in the Constituent 
Assembly in favor of Article 7 of the Constitution, for the Catholic church and the Vatican 
to — the privileges which they had received from the Fascist regime through the Lateran 
Accords. 


1%7In April, 1945, the Communists forestalled a precipitous proclamation of the Republic by the Com- 

mittee of National Liberation of Northern Italy, insisting that the Republic must be ushered in 

legitimately through free elections. Cf. Leo Valiani, Tutte le strade conducono a Roma (Firenze: 
Nuova Italia, 1946). 
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which is led by Giovanni Gronchi, who has served as president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and other influential Christian Democrats. The 
social-progressive wing has been critical of De Gasperi for some time, but 
unlike the Social Democrats, has preferred to hold the party together. 

Should the Christian Democrats decide eventually to scrap much of 
the De Gasperi foreign policy and beat a retreat to the neutralist or 
“third” position in international politics, it would be possible for a working 
agreement to be concluded between themselves and the Socialists, with 
the tacit consent of the Communists. De Gasperi himself has implied a 
willingness to “allow his bones to be pacified” as regards the exclusion of 
the Socialists and certain Communists from the government should these 
be able to tear themselves away from abject dependence upon Moscow.’® 
A government formed by the Christian Democrats and the Socialists 
would be supported in the Chamber of Deputies by at least 500 out of 
590 deputies, with a corresponding number in the Senate. In addition the 
Italian General Confederation of Labor, which represents three-fourths 
of the organized workers, would work closely with the government in curb- 
ing needless strikes, in disciplining its membership, and in achieving a 
rising scale of productivity and output in industry and agriculture. This 
is the only way in which Italy can ever be “pacified” democratically and 
without violence, a condition which all Italian parties insist is necessary 
if the country is to progress materially and morally. 

Once Italy is “pacified” there would be no further reason to prolong 
the realization of the constitutional reforms that will eventually create 
an integral democracy in Italy, for the Constitution represents a compromise 
on the basis of democracy between the ideals and values of the Left and 
Center parties. It maintains what is strong in the traditional make-up 
of the Italian people, such as adequate guarantees to the Catholic church, 
the parochial schools, and obligatory religious instruction in the public 
schools. Yet it satisfies the progressive desires of the people for land reform, 
regional and local self-government, state economic planning and invest- 
ments, full employment, and social security. 

Both the Christian Democrats and the Left demand a “national” 
policy of one another, which implies that the Christian Democracy must 
repudiate its pro-Americanism and loosen its organizational ties with the 
Catholic Action “civic committees,” while the Left must free itself from 
Soviet and Cominform domination. This would mean a policy of “neutral- 


18 In a speech which he delivered in Genoa on May 10, 1953, De Gasperi declared: ‘‘I have a profound 
conviction and a certain maturity of belief that when men like Terracini [the veteran Communist 
senator who spent 15 years in a Fascist prison and who presided over the Constituent Assembly 
from 1946 to 1948] will cease taking orders from the Cominform, when the Italian Socialist Party, 
which contains moderate men, will find the courage to free itself from the common action pact 
with the Communists, and the moderate Socialists will cease being auxiliary troops of Togliatti 
and of international Bolshevism, on that day the concept of democracy will rise above partisanship, 
and it will be a day when all will acknowledge one law, one code of honor and one flag — the 
tricolor. On the day that violence is no longer exalted nor vengeance is invoked even my bones 


will be pacified.”’ Il Mattino (Naples), May 11, 1953. 
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ism” vis-a-vis the great powers, and a domestic policy of gradual socialism, 
which would be very similar to the current Swedish position. Italian Com- 
munists could be expected to concur with such a “reformist” approach in 
place of sterile intransigeance, whether this be acceptable to Moscow and 
the Cominform or not, for refusal by them to work in harmony with 
the other parties of the Left and Center would not only isolate them, but 
would discredit them completely in the eyes of the six million Italian voters 
who support them. Italian communism may have to prove its loyalty to 
democracy and its complete abandonment of dictatorship in the near future 
by lending its full parliamentary support to a government in which it 
may not be allowed to participate, and by pledging the CGIL to co-operate 
fully with a government formed of Christian Democrats and Socialists. ' 
Since the coup d’etat by the Czech Communist party in February, 1948, 
the confidence of the democratic parties in Communists generally has been 
shaken. It will take some time before it will be restored in Italy, despite 
the fact that the Italian Communists have an unusually good record in 
support of legitimacy and reformism. 

The real losers in the June 7, 1953, parliamentary election were the 
small moderate parties of the Center — the Social Democrats, Republicans, 
and Liberals. Each of these parties had collaborated with the Christian 
Democrats actively since 1947, assuring De Gasperi sufficient voting strength 
in the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate to permit him to rebuff 
the Left and snub the Right, and to enable him to carry out his policies 
of pro-Americanism and limited domestic reforms. De Gasperi had been 
more than fair to these small parties, for he placed their leaders in positions 
of great responsibility far beyond their parliamentary importance. The 
Christian Democrats accepted this collaboration with the small moderate 
parties in preference to collaboration with the Left or Right, even though 
the moderate parties were violently anti-clerical — opposing Article 7 of the 
Constitution — because they could agree with them upon basic interna- 
tional and domestic policies. De Gasperi had relied upon the three moder- 
ate parties to poll at least 15 per cent of the total popular vote, trusting his 
own party to win about 40 per cent of all ballots cast. The failure of the 
ministerial coalition to win a popular mandate was due to no incompetence 
of the Christian Democrats, who worked long and hard with the 27,000 
civic committees of the Catholic Action to “get out the vote.” Rather it 
was the decline in prestige of the moderates, particularly the Social Demo- 
crats, who were disrupted by internal schisms and mass withdrawals of 
membership. The Christian Democrats could defend the electoral revision 
on grounds that it would result in a clear parliamentary majority for their 
party. But the moderates could not defend themselves from charges that 
they were serving De Gasperi and the clericals, which was sufficient to 
drive many moderate voters to the Left from deeply rooted hostility to the 


Church. 
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The moderate parties began to split asunder during 1952 as neutralist 
sentiment gradually penetrated an increasing number of Social Democrats, 
Republicans, and Liberals. One of the major influences that hastened the 
split was the monopolization by the Christian Democrats of municipal 
offices won during 1951 by the Center coalition.?® In the municipal elec- 
tions of May, 1952, a number of dissident Liberals were led by Francesco 
Saverio Nitti, Enrico Mole, and Arturo Labriola to form a bloc with the 
Left. They were joined in similar moves by the parliamentary leader of 
the Liberal party, Epicarmo Corbino, who resigned in disgust from the 
party he had served for years, and by ex-Premier Ferruccio Parri — the 
wartime partisan leader known as General Maurizio — who withdrew from 
the Republican party, and finally by the dissident neutralist wing of the 
Italian Democratic Socialist party associated with the Florentine review 
Il Ponte. 

The position of the Social Democratic leaders, Giuseppe Saragat and 
Giuseppe Romita, was extremely difficult, for they had in many speeches 
condemned the flabby reformism of De Gasperi and his preoccupation 
with pleasing American policy.° Yet, when decisive action had to be taken 
the Social Democratic leaders invariably threw their support to De Gasperi, 
forgetting their principles, ideals, and numerous solemnly repeated oaths to 
abide by the resolutions of the party conventions. The agreement, reached 
between the leaders of the moderate parties and the Christian Democratic 
secretary, Guido Gonella, in November, 1952, to push the revised election 
law through Parliament and to form an electoral coalition against the Left 
and Right, was defended by the co-leaders of the Italian Democratic 
Socialist party purely on grounds of expediency. To those who had fol- 
lowed the Social Democratic leadership because of its idealism and devo- 
tion to democratic principles this Machiavellism of Saragat and Romita 
was difficult to digest. 

Despite the rise in total votes which has occurred in each parlia- 
mentary election since 1946, the moderate parties have declined steadily — 
from more than 4% million votes in 1946 to 3% million in 1948, and 
now on June 7, 1953, to less than 22 million. In percentages, the decline 
went from nearly 20 per cent in 1946 to 13% per cent in 1948, and to just 
91% per cent in 1953. Taking them individually, the Democratic Socialists 
suffered most of their losses in consequence of the recent election, declin- 
ing from over 7 per cent of the total vote in 1948 to only 4% per cent in 
1953. In terms of votes it was a loss of more than 650,000 ballots, which 
went in part to the Independent Socialist Union — 225,410 votes — but 


% In Milan and Turin the result of the electoral victory of the Center coalition in May, 1951, was the 
replacement of the Social Democratic and Liberal mayors by Christian Democrats, despite the fact 
that the electoral triumph had been achieved by the marginal votes of those two parties. Else- 
where, too, the Christian Democrats ousted their allies from positions of responsibility. 


numerous statements of the Social Democratic stand made by Romita, Saragat, and Vigorelli in 
Parliament and editorially in such publications as La Voce Socialista, cf. Ezio Vigorelli, L’Italiano 
e socialista e non lo sa: note e appunti per un programma socialista democratico (Verona: Arnoldo 


Mondadori Editore, 1952). 
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more particularly to the parent Italian Socialist party headed by the volatile 
Pietro Nenni. In the Chamber of Deputies, therefore, the Social Democrats 
were reduced from 33 seats to only 19, while the Socialists advanced from 
53 to 75. This return to the traditional fold of orthodox socialism by more 
than one million Italian workers was a categoric condemnation by the 
laborers themselves of the opportunism and disintegrating polemics which 
Saragat and Romita have conducted in Parliament, in the labor move- 
ment, and in the newspapers.”? 

The Liberals — who used to head the governments of Italy before 
1922 — have declined progressively since 1946 from 142 million votes to 
just 800,000 votes in 1953. Naples, once a stronghold of the Liberal party, 
did not muster enough votes to elect one deputy for the Liberals. They 
lost 120,000 ballots to the National Democratic Alliance, but many other 
Liberal voters now cast their ballots for either the Christian Democrats 
or the Monarchists. The Liberals will have only 14 members in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies instead of 18. 

The small Republican party, which traces its lineage to Mazzini and 
Garibaldi and is localized in the provinces of the Romagna and Marches, 
was nearly extinguished as a political factor in Parliament. It succeeded 
in electing only five deputies with a total of 438,000 votes in place of the 
previous 9 deputies and more than 650,000 votes which it polled in 1948.7? 
Practically all of this decline was the result of the withdrawal by Fer- 
ruccio Parri from the Republican party, for the Popular Union list received 
171,000 votes.?* 

It is debatable whether De Gasperi will be willing to share ministerial 
responsibility with the moderates now that the latter have been reduced 
in voting and parliamentary strength to trifling proportions, and who seem 
to be a disappearing element in Italian politics. If neutralist sentiment 
should take further hold within the moderate camp and succeed in dis- 
lodging additional deputies from the De Gasperi government — and this 
development might easily occur in consequence of the increasing defection 
of the moderate voters — Italy’s first cabinet crisis since June, 1947, would 
result. It will be difficult for the moderates to resist the appeal that neu- 
tralism undoubtedly exerts among the population, for neutralism exalts 
the ideals of peace, national independence, and economic prosperity. The 
Socialist leader Nenni is rising to new heights of popularity in Italy simply 
because he has waged an unrelenting campaign for a policy of neutrality 
in the cold war since he relinquished the post of foreign minister in January, 


1947. 


21In his statement to the press the day the election returns were known the Social Democratic leader 
Saragat declared that: ‘“. . . democratic socialism did not deserve such a bitter and unjust 
defeat. . . . Today we have reached the depths of bitterness and disillusion, but if destiny is not 
a cynical dealer of cards we shall make our come-back soon.”’ Il Tempo (Rome), June 11, 1953. 
22 The Republican Minister Ugo La Malfa remarked after the election that: ‘‘We Republicans have 
been beaten and have nothing more to do but remain in Parliament as mere spectators.’’ Loc. cit 


23 In the senatorial race the Popular Union received more votes than the Republican party. 
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The signs point increasingly towards a return of the political pendulum 
to the Left and towards the formation within a year or so of a new Center- 
Left coalition between Christian Democrats and Socialists. This would 
ensure a speed-up of the land reform program, which has so far only 
scratched the surface of an integral solution to the problem of land hunger 
and low income among the peasantry. It would also give the government 
greater authority to raise taxes, without which the great tasks of land im- 
provement and industrialization will continue to drag on hopelessly.** 
Peace and harmony within Italy are less dependent upon Italian integration 
within the Atlantic Defense Community than they are upon a solution of 
the centuries-old problems of land and income redistribution and massive 
capital investments in industry and agriculture, that will give productive 
work to a growing army of between four and five million unemployed and 
partially employed persons who represent one-fourth of the Italian work- 
ing population.*® The idea of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
Western European integration with the United States grew out of fears of 
Russian expansionism and were inescapable outgrowths of European de- 
pendence upon American economic assistance. The phase of postwar 
reconstruction has now ended in Italy, and fear of Russia has subsided to 
the point where the financial effort of rearmament can no longer be justi- 
fied. Defense of Italy’s national interests will entail a sharp curtailment of 
military expenditures and a re-evaluation of the European Coal and Steel 
Agreement, which threatens Italy’s metallurgical industry and cokeries 
with extinction unless consumption of steel in Europe rises very sharply 
within the next five years.”° 


24 The land reform program was enacted into law during 1950 with the passage of two statutes — one 
of May 12, 1950, n. 230, and another of October 21, 1950, n. 841. These are to be followed by 
more legislation that will extend the area and application of the reform. Even so, the plans of 
the De Gasperi government call for the expropriation of only one-tenth of the potentially expropri- 
able lands that comprise the category of large holdings — viz., holdings in excess of 125 acres. Of 
the 42 million peasants who require land for their families —a population totaling 20,000,000 
persons — only 180,000 would receive a bit of land from the Christian Democratic reform program, 
while the mass of Italian peasants would remain landless serfs of absentee landlords who exact 
up to 60 per cent of the crop as rent, leaving the rural population with a real income that is totally 
inadequate for food alone. As for laborers who work for mere wages only 150 to 180 days of 
the year and receive an average income of $12.00 per month, legislation to raise their wages and 
provide additional work on public projects is absolutely essential. But, as De Gasperi declared 
in an electoral speech at Genoa, every improvement in the lot of the laboring and white-collar 
classes requires additional revenue and taxes, which are difficult to obtain when the government 
must rely upon the parliamentary support of conservatives who oppose the very idea of state 
initiative in economic planning and social welfare. By shifting the axis of the government to the 
Left to include the Socialists within the cabinet, the government could proceed to enact wholesale 
tax reforms that would provide the revenue necessary to finance the land reform and the land 
improvement programs, public works, and industrialization, and raise the standard of living of the 
depressed laboring classes of the south in particular. Cf. Gazzetta Ufficiale, May 20, 1950, n. 115, 
and October 28, 1950, nm. 249 for the text of the “Sila’’ and “‘Stralcio” laws. Cf. also Gazzetta 
Ufficiale, September 1, 1950, n. 200 for the statute that established the Fund for Southern Develop- 
ment (Law of August 10, 1950, n. 646) as well as the public works and land improvement program 
for central and northern Italy (Law of August 10, 1950, n. 647). 


25 Juxtaposing Italy’s problem to the United States, of the 62 million Americans who form the working 
force, an unemployment ratio of 25 per cent would mean 15%2 million unemployed or partially 
employed workers. 


2¢ Cf. Gazzetta Ufficiale, July 12, 1952, n. 160 Supplement, for the text of the European Coal and Steel 
Agreement as approved by the Italian Parliament in the Law of June 25, 1952, n. 766. For the 
reports by De Gasperi and by the majority and minority rapporteurs of the Chamber and Senate 
commissions, cf. La Legislazione Italiana,, op. cit., Vol. IX, No. 6, pp. 1515-1608. 
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The election of the Chamber of Deputies on June 7, 1953, was ac- 
companied by the election of the Senate. Although the Senate had another 
year of legal life —since the term of the Senate is six years while that 
of the Chamber of Deputies is only five—the De Gasperi government 
wished to obtain a greater proportion of senatorial support by terminating 
the 100 additional senatorial seats which the Constitution had allotted for 
one term to those political leaders who had suffered heavily at the hands 
of fascism. The Senate was therefore dissolved and re-elected in accordance 
with the Statute of February 6, 1948, n. 29, by which 237 seats are filled 
through a complicated system that is partly proportional representation and 
partly single-district majority in character.27 Since the qualifications for 
voting differ slightly in the election of the Senate from those of the 
Chamber of Deputies, notably in that the voter must be 25 years of age 
instead of just 21, the conservative parties hoped to gain a relative ad- 
vantage, for Italian youth tends to be more radical politically than the older 
generations. In fact, the ministerial coalition won a very slight popular 
majority in the senatorial election — 50.2 per cent, which was sufficient to 
elect 125 of the 237 elected senators. In addition to these there are six 
senators who hold their seats for life, all of whom are more or less as- 
sociated with the De Gasperi government. This gives De Gasperi a margin 
of 19 seats over the combined Left and Right opposition, which received 
a total of 112 senatorial seats. The outcome of the senatorial election was 
as follows: 

Votes Percentage Seats 

Christian Democrats 9,894,754 116 

Social Democrats 988,778 

Liberals 720,698 
Republicans 225,611 
Others 366,317 














MINISTERIAL COALITION 12,196,158 


Communists 5,080,143 
Socialists 2,929,906 
Independent Socialists 418,940 
Popular Union 230,370 
National Democrats 197,482 














LEFT OPPosITION 8,856,841 


Monarchists .. 1,734,275 
Neo-Fascists 1,482,101 








RIGHT OPPOSITION 3,216,376 13.2 
OTHER ParTIES 30,171 0.1 





77 Transitional Norm III of the Constitution provides a life term as senator for ex-presidents of the 


Republic as well as for five distinguished citizens to be appointed by each president during his seven- 
year term of office. 
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Although statistically De Gasperi has a margin of 19 senatorial votes 
and 16 votes in the Chamber of Deputies on which to base the parlia- 
mentary support for his coalition government, which compares with his 
previous margin of about 83 in the Senate and 160 in the Chamber of 
Deputies, political cleavages within the ministerial coalition or within the 
Christian Democratic party itself could nullify this slim parliamentary 
majority almost overnight. For a country with problems like those of Italy, 
no government can merely remain in office on the basis of existing laws 
and fixed appropriations — of which there are few indeed. Each year the 
budget must be approved by Parliament, failing which the government 
must resign. To maintain any of those fundamental policies which De 
Gasperi has formulated during the past six years will require a stable 
parliamentary majority of considerably larger proportions, such as only the 
broadening of the ministerial coalition to the Left to include the Socialists 
will insure. 


As the price for continuing those internal reforms which alone can 
lead Italy to economic recovery and political stability, the Socialists will 
certainly demand the withdrawal of Italy from the Atlantic alliance, re- 
negotiation of the European Coal and Steel Agreement to defend the 
Italian coke and metallurgical industries from annihilation, and limitation 
of Italy’s military budget. By ending the cold war which De Gasperi has 
conducted against the U.S.S.R., and by accepting the Socialists as partners 


in the government — with Nenni reassuming without doubt the position of 
minister of foreign affairs —it.could be expected that the Russian veto 
against Italy’s application for membership in the United Nations would 
be removed, and a solution beneficial to Italy of the Trieste question might 
finally be resolved with the Yugoslav government of Marshal Tito. The 
Socialists seem to be riding the crest of a renascent Italian nationalism, 
which has in the past been the most potent ideological force for unity, and 
seems to be gathering momentum once again as Italy regains her sense 
of international dignity. 
A PostTscriPT 


The prolonged cabinet crisis that the June 7 parliamentary elections 
has opened in Italy is a reflection of the definite shift of political positions 
which is maturing among the Italian parties, particularly those which 
formed the Centrist coalition. As the phase of postwar reconstruction 
and the consolidation of democratic institutions merges into the secondary 
stage of economic and social reforms, fissures are beginning to appear within 
and between the parties of the Center coalition. Although Alcide De 
Gasperi was able to hold the coalition together prior to the recent elections, 
much of his success arose from the fact that the Christian Democrats were 
the majority party in the Chamber of Deputies. Now that the Christian 
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Democrats form only a plurality, their pressure upon the minor parties of 
the coalition has increased, for they are in a position to determine only in 
part the complexion of the cabinet. The Democratic Socialists, with nine- 
teen deputies, constitute the most important of the minor parties, because 
they hold a decisive margin of indispensable votes, and because they are 
able to influence the Liberals and Republicans to a considerable extent 
in the position which the latter groups assume vis-a-vis the Christian 
Democrats. 

The Democratic Socialists decided to exploit the new political situa- 
tion and to gain prestige for themselves after the smarting electoral setback 
by raising stubborn demands for an acceleration of the economic and social 
reform program by the government at the cost of inflation, and by demand- 
ing that the Socialists be invited to participate either passively or actively 
with the Centrist majority. In his address to the Chamber of Deputies, 
delivered with a refusal to vote confidence in the new De Gasperi cabinet 
on July 24, the Social Democratic leader Saragat made it clear that: 

In order to consolidate democratic unity it is necessary to broaden the basis of our 
democracy to the left, remembering always that the only bulwark against dictatorship 
is a strong democratic socialist party. The indications which the electorate has furnished 
are evident: the coalition which in previous elections had obtained two thirds of the 
votes did not even win a majority. What is certain is that the Italian people have not 
sought to condemn our democracy, but rather the policy of social inaction vis-a-vis the 
poorer classes. No one can refuse credit to the action already accomplished by the 
previous Governments, but the problem today is one of a revolution in methods and in 
the system, so as to achieve a more effective distribution of wealth.” 

The Social Democratic position is clear: cabinet stability for another five 
years requires the inclusion of an additional party, and the Socialists are 
preferable to the Monarchists, since the former accept the social and 
economic policies of the Center, while the Monarchists oppose land reform, 
progressive taxation, and economic planning by the state. Although the 
Socialists are allies of the Communists, which was the factor that forced 
the Democratic Socialists to form their own party in 1947, Saragat con- 
siders the Socialists as fundamentally a democratic party.2® The problem 
which the Center parties must resolve sooner or later, according to Saragat, 
is that of strengthening the nascent democracy of Italy by bringing wider 
and wider segments of the laboring classes into direct support of the gov- 
ernment.*° The Christian Democrats are naturally bitter against Saragat 


8 Resoconti parlamentari, Vol. Ill, No. 16 (July 28, 1953), p. 13, col. 2. 


In .the same speech Saragat declared: ‘“‘The Center policy is now condemned, so that what must 
be done is to shift the basis of our democracy to the left. . . . Either this problem is resolved 
or the present Chamber is condemned. The Italian Socialist Party campaigned under the slogan 
of the socialist alternative, which does not mean the conquest of power, but rather the formation 
of a Center-Left Government.” Ibid., p. 14. 


* Saragat declared in an editorial that: ‘The country and the working class are waiting for a Govern- 
ment which will give an effective reply to certain fundamental problems that have not yet been 
affronted. It is a complete illusion to think that such a Government can emerge from a platform 
different from the one which we have indicated. A Government that can resolve social problems 
must be democratic. However, a Government cannot be really democratic unless it is base 
upon increasing working class support. On the other hand, if the working class wishes really to 
act effectively to improve its own conditions, it must be prepared to play a positive role in the 
life of a democratic state.”’ La Giustizia, August 12, 1953. 
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for precipitating the cabinet crisis and for his intransigeance on the tactic 
of broadening the coalition to include the Socialists.** They distrust the 
Socialists to the point of considering them a Trojan horse of the Com- 
munists.** Before even considering the proposal of including the Socialists 
in a coalition of the Center-Left the Christian Democrats demand that 
the Socialists break all their connections with the Communists as a sign 
of superior loyalty to the nation and the state, even at the cost of splitting 
the unity of the labor movement.** 

The difference in the political evaluations of De Gasperi and Saragat 
results from the confidence of the Christian Democratic leader in his party’s 
moderate reformism, and from the impatience of the Social Democratic 
leader at the slow pace of the government’s reform program, an impatience 
that the loss of more than half a million votes and the defection of trade- 
union support has accentuated recently. Saragat sees the future of his 
party menaced by mass defection, and can correct this only by accentuating 
the working-class demands for speedier reforms. De Gasperi remains im- 
placable because his political strength is based upon the skill with which 
he balances the syndicalist and intellectual left wing of the Christian 
Democracy with the conservative Catholic Action bloc. The defection of 
the Social Democrats away from the moderate Center position places great 
strain upon De Gasperi, for the maintenance of unity within the Christian 
Democratic party does not consent to decisive shifts of fundamental 
policy.** De Gasperi’s great caution during the cabinet crisis arose from 
concern lest impulsive action might upset the delicate balance of forces that 
exists within the Christian Democratic party. De Gasperi is not anxious 
to have the germ of separatism, which has kept the Socialists a weak and 
divided movement, invade the Christian Democracy, for the political 
hegemony of the Christian Democrats arises from its monolithic unity. 


31 The Christian Democratic newspaper Il Popolo of August 13, 1953, contained a statement by the party 
secretary Guido Gonella as well as an unsigned article that took Saragat to task for his vain 
attempts to dislodge the Christian Democrats from the intransigeant Centrist position which their 
National Council adopted as the party platform on June 28, 1953. 


32 Addressing the Chamber of Deputies on July 28 De Gasperi declared that: ‘“‘. . . neither the co- 
responsibility of past conduct, the organizational and social ties that exist, nor the present declara- 
tions of Nenni . . . can convince us seriously that the three and one half million Socialists would 
stand in defense of freedom against six million well prepared and commanded Communists who 
might be hurled into a Bolshevik conquest, should the Socialists enter the Government.” Il Popolo, 
July 29, 1953. 


33 Cf. the speech of the Christian Democratic parliamentary chairman Moro to the Chamber of Deputies 
on July 27, 1953. He stated that: “The Hon. Nenni has in fact spoken of the possibility of a 
‘meeting halfway,’ alluding to an economic, social and trade union interpretation of the unity of 
action pact with the Communists. However, the basic problem of their [the Socialists] political 
union with Communism, which is basic right now for the Assembly and for the country, cannot 
be separated in such a manner.” 

“The unity of the working classes is no doubt a great thing, but it cannot surpass the im- 
portance of social unity in order to serve as a political instrument to realize ends that go beyond 
the frontiers of the country.”’ Resoconti parlamentari, op. cit., p. 19, col. 2 


the article of Giorgio Tupini, “De Gasperi,” in Il Popolo, August 4, 1953, which eulogizes the 


efforts of the Christian Democratic leader to maintain the unity of the party above all par- 
ticularisms. 
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The mutual intransigeance of the Social Democrats and the Christian 
Democrats vis-a-vis the composition of the governmental coalition has 
created a deadlock which places great responsibility upon the personal 
leadership of Alcide De Gasperi, for Christian Democratic participation 
must be obtained for any kind of coalition. The Christian Democrats must 
choose to follow Saragat along the path of labor solidarity and social 
reform, or to set a new tack towards a conservative restoration in the com- 
pany of the Monarchists and of the Neo-Fascists. Either choice will be 
difficult for the Christian Democratic party to reconcile with party unity, 
for the syndicalist and intellectual progressives are unwilling to collaborate 
with the Right, while the Catholic Actionists refuse to hear of a Center- 
Left coalition with the Marxists. De Gasperi has sought to avoid a special 
party convention or even convocation of the National Council in order to 
prevent a hasty decision that might menace the unity of the Christian 
Democratic party. He has remained rooted to the firm Centrist platform 
of June 29, 1953, in the hope that this might restore the old confidence 
of the Social Democrats in the wisdom of the moderate course. Until a 
basic decision is made within the Christian Democratic and Social Demo- 
cratic parties to continue as allies or to separate, any solution of the cabinet 
crisis will be purely provisional, as the formation of the Pella cabinet attests. 


cratic parties to continue as allies or to separate, any solution of the 
cabinet crisis will be purely provisional, as the formation of the Pella 
cabinet attests. 


The smaller parties of the Center bloc — Liberals and Republicans — 
are inclined to preserve the four-party coalition, since it is obvious that 
only in such an alignment can they hope to occupy several ministerial 
portfolios and bear some influence upon national policy. Yet their position 
to bargain with the Christian Democratic party is completely dependent 
upon the like performance of the Social Democrats, for without the nine- 
teen Democratic Socialist deputies, the five Republicans and fourteen 
Liberals cannot fill the parliamentary gap which exists between the Chris- 
tian Democratic plurality and a majority. The Liberals and Republicans 
are therefore reduced to the role of mediator between De Gasperi and 
Saragat, adapting their own policy statements to what they regard as a 
common denominator for a new Centrist coalition. 

The opposition parties of the extreme Left and the extreme Right 
seek to split the Centrist bloc in such a way as to win for themselves a 
decisive influence over any subsequent cabinet coalition. The Monarchists 
have attempted to appease the Christian Democrats through declarations 
of legitimate intentions vis-a-vis the Republic and the Constitution and 
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affirmations of progressive economic and social policy.** They have sought 
a rapprochement with the conservative faction of the Christian Democracy 
on the basis of a social and economic platform of absolute laissez faire, and 
have proclaimed the need to form a patriotic union of the “national” parties 
to check the influence of the subversive parties of the Left.°* They dismiss 
the fact that the party harbors many ex-Fascists, that the party intends 
to scrap the Republic and the Constitution in favor of an aristocratic mon- 
archy, and that the party is the organ of the landlords and the Confedera- 
tion of Industrialists. The Monarchists offer their collaboration to the 
Christian Democracy at the price of scrapping the Centrist orientation of 
the government, limiting the rights of organized labor, and suppressing the 
Marxist political and labor movements.** 

Neo-fascism (the Italian Social Movement) has followed much the same 
line as the Monarchists, emphasizing the need to form a patriotic govern- 
ment that will eliminate all traces of Marxist influence, including the Social 
Democrats. It offers its support to any government that excludes the parties 
which are hostile to it, and which intends to rely upon the conservative 
groups for support. The principal difference between the Right-wing parties 
is the nostalgia of the Neo-Fascists for the corporate state, while the Mon- 
archists prefer the free enterprise system.** 

The Socialists have sought to press their electoral success into a 
legitimate demand to enter the cabinet coalition as the representatives of 


the working classes. They have proposed a nine-point program which 
would reconcile the Left to support even a government of the Center 
parties provisionally until an agreement could be reached on a Left-Center 
coalition.*® Nenni has made concessions on the question of the Atlantic 
Community to the point of accepting Italy’s legal commitments, but within 
pragmatic limits.*° On the question of breaking the unity of action pact 


35 The nephew of the Monarchist leader Achille Lauro wrote an interesting article which affirmed that: 
“Without abdicating our ideal of the popular monarchy, which is the only legitimate legacy of 
our Risorgimento, we will serve the State loyally even ey it be a republic. . . . We observe 
the Constitution scrupulously along with the other laws. . . . This does not prevent us from 
thinking in a political democracy (does it exist or not?) that one day we shall be able by means 
of a popular referendum to plug the gap which was opened in 1946 carelessly and unjustly in 
the history of our country with the overthrow of the monarchy.” Raffaele Cafiero, “La Reazione,”’ 
Roma, August 6, 1953. 


36 Cf. the speech of Covelli to the Chamber of Deputies, July 27, 1953, Resoconti parlamentari, op. cit., 
pp. or an even more lucid statement of the Monarchist party cf. the interview made by 
Covelli to Il Tempo, August 8, 1953. 


37 Loc. cit. 


38 Cf. the speech of De Marsanich to the Chamber of Deputies of July 23, 1953, in Resoconti parlamentari, 
Op. cit., pp. 1l ff 


%° The nine points were included in an article of Nenni that appeared in Avanti! of August 5, 1953, 
under the title of ‘“Pro-memoria per l’on. Piccioni.’”” They included: annulment of the electoral 
revision, an amnesty for political and trade-union demonstrators who were arrested, cessation of 
bans and discriminations against Leftists, freedom of propaganda and demonstration, assistance 
to the unemployed and to government employees, a full employment program, and a peaceful 
diplomacy to lessen world tension. 


* Cf. Nenni’s speech to the Chamber of Deputies of July 22, 1953, in Resoconti parlamentari, op. cit., 
p. 9, cols. 2 ff. The Socialists oppose the European Defense Community, but are willing to 
accept the Atlantic Pact provided it is implemented as an instrument of peace and not directed 
against the Soviet Union — which is a diplomatic way of saying that it should be pigeon-holed 
in some archive. The Social Democrats have adopted much the same reasoning in this matter. 
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with the Communists, however, Nenni has replied that: “.. . if we [Social- 
ists] wish to have any importance politically, we must have the support 
of the Communist movement. To carry out a tactic such as Saragat has 
demanded [i.e., denunciation of the pact] would be tantamount to adding 
another name to those which are today isolated from the working classes; 
we should only have another Saragat or another Romita.” ** The Socialists 
refuse to break the unity of the Left because they are aware that this would 
be the prelude to a reactionary assault against a divided and weakened 
labor movement. In defending the unity of labor the Socialists feel that 
they are performing a service to democracy as well to themselves, because 
history has taught them that only a strong front can keep the reaction at 
bay in Italy. 

The Italian Communists have seconded the tactics of the Socialists 
in the post-election crisis. They, too, have offered to refrain from opposing 
a provisional cabinet formed by the Center parties, provided such a coali- 
tion accepts the Socialist demands. As a minimum program upon which 
they would collaborate or lend their parliamentary support the Commun- 
ists list the following points: “1) positive action by the Italian government 
for world peace; 2) preparation of a decisive campaign against mass misery 
and social privileges in conformity with the principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” *? In a formal declaration voted by the Communist party’s executive 
committee on August 4, 1953, these minimum demands were clarified and 
formal approval of the Socialist party’s nine-point program was made.** 
The Communist leader Togliatti and the executive committee have pro- 
tested against the veto which the Christian Democrats have raised against 
them because of mistrust, emphasizing that the Italian Communists do not 
seek to promote a revolution or throttle the country with a dictatorship, 
but only to translate into deed the articles of the Constitution. Revolutions 
are the result of an absence of a progressive social policy by the government 
in such countries as Italy that are beset with difficult problems, reminded 
the Communist leader, and without a government based upon the working 
classes for political support, a progressive social policy is impossible.** The 
Communist executive committee further warned the Christian Democrats 
that the creation of a Center-Right government “would be the first step 
towards a profound political and social crisis,” implying that the Left 
would, in such an event, plunge the country into a period of crippling 
strikes.*® 


41 Text of a conversation between Nenni and De Gasperi reported by the latter to the press on July 7, 
1953. Cf. Il Popolo, August 13, 1953. 


42 Cf. speech of Togliatti to the Chamber of Deputies of July 27, 1953, in Resoconti Parlamentari, July 28, 
1953, p. 17, cols. 1 ff. Also printed in l’Unita, July 29, 1953. 


43 L’Unita, August 5, 1953. 
“ L’Unita, July 29, 1953. 
* L’Unita, August 5, 1953. 
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The Christian Democratic tactic of seeking a temporary solution to the 
cabinet crisis through a Council of Ministers formed of so-called technicians 
drawn from the plurality party is dictated by De Gasperi’s desire to gain 
time and influence the return of Saragat to the Centrist bloc. Whether 
Saragat will succumb again to De Gasperi’s “horse sense” is hypothetical, 
for the Social Democratic leader is most unpredictable. Should the Social 
Democrats remain intransigeant or reopen the crisis later, De Gasperi will 
face the difficult task of convening a special convention of his party and 
the latter will have to determine whether to choose its allies from the Left 
or from the Right. The chances for a Center-Left coalition appear to be 
better in the long run than for a Center-Right solution, for the majority in 
Parliament and the mass organizations of labor are intransigeantly opposed 
to a reactionary solution. 

Another possibility for a return to power of the Christian Democrats 
might be seen in the revitalizing of the Trieste question, perhaps with the 
help of the United States. Such a tactical move could make De Gasperi’s 
party the center of a revived Italian nationalism that would be glamorous 
enough to win from the Social Democrats or the Communists the necessary 
seats for a temporary control of the Italian Parliament. 





JAPAN’S SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES PREVENTION LAW 


JoHN M. Maki 
University of Washington 


I 


APAN’S Subversive Activities Prevention Law was the first major 

piece of legislation to be enacted following the end of the occupation 

on April 29, 1952. It is of particular interest because it has afforded 
us our first opportunity to observe Japan in political action as an inde- 
pendent and presumably democratic society. 

The law empowers the government to restrict the activities of or even 
to dissolve organizations involved in certain terroristic subversive activities. 
Consequently, it was bitterly attacked as an active threat to basic rights 
guaranteed in the new Constitution and as the first step backward to the 
hated “peace preservation” laws of the totalitarian past. Even its supporters 
were reluctant to do more than to advocate it on the grounds of recent 
terroristic activity by the Japanese Communist party and of the potential 
threat of its international connections. Yet the issues raised by its critics 
and the government’s willingness to write constitutional safeguards into 
the law indicate a healthy development of constitutionalism. The Diet 
debates also revealed promising signs of developing democracy. 

But up to the spring of 1953 there was no concrete evidence to justify 
either the fears or the hopes expressed before the law went into effect, 
because there had not been a single instance in which the law was applied. 
Nevertheless, because it may presage either a step backward to the totali- 
tarian past or a step forward to a democratic future, the law merits 
examination. I 


When the law went into effect on July 21, 1952, the government issued 
a long statement explaining the necessity for the law and its nature. In- 
cluded in the statement was the following passage: 


The reason [for the law] is that dangerous terroristic subversive activities are being 
carried out by certain elements in organized groups in our country. Regrettable as it may 
seem, dangerous activities have been revealed which proclaim in various kinds of docu- 
ments the propriety and necessity for the overthrow of the Constitution and of the 
government established under it. These activities also seem about to move toward the 
realization of those aims by means of armed terrorism and guerrilla warfare. Moreover, 
this activity seems to be carried out by organized groups with international connections 
and appears to be strong and widely developed.” 


1 The a oe ag! title of the law is Hakai Katsudo Boshi Ho (frequently abbreviated to Ha Bo Ho) of 
which “‘Subversive Activities Prevention Law’’ is a direct translation. In this article the abbreviation 
SAPL is used. Here, and elsewhere in this article, long marks over vowels in romanized Japanese 
words are omitted. 


? Hakai K.atsudo Boshi Ho no Kaisetsu (“Commentary on the SAPL”’), ed. Seki Itaru (Tokyo: Bunka 

enkyu Sha, 1952), p. 1. The author translated this and all other passages quoted from the Japanese. 

I am indebted to Professor Richard N. McKinnon of the University of Washington for aid in the 
clarification of a number of points involved in the translation. 


In this article Japanese mames are given in the lapanese style with the surname first. Seki, 
the editor of the book cited here, was one of the government officials most closely connected with 
seeing the law through the Diet. Because of this he is frequently quoted in this article. 


489 
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This is only a thinly veiled reference to both the domestic activities of the 
Japanese Communist party and its international connections. These con- 
stituted the primary justification for the law in the eyes of the government. 
Whether or not they constituted sufficient justification was one of the more 
bitterly debated issues. Because the government stressed these two points, 
they are worth examining. 

First of all, the government’s policy toward communism dates back 
to the early 1920’s when the movement initially appeared in Japan. The 
government from the beginning carried out oppressive measures against both 
the JCP and individuals either actually members or only suspected of being 
members of the party. These measures continued down to the end of the 
war in 1945, 

However, in October, 1945, the occupation officials ordered the Japa- 
nese government to remove all restrictions on political, civil, and religious 
liberties, and to release all political prisoners.* Among the latter were the 
former leaders of the Communist party, many of whom had been im- 
prisoned for years. The order also had the effect of legalizing for the first 
time in Japan’s history the activities of the party and its members. The JCP 
took full advantage of this situation. Initially and until about 1947, the 
party concentrated on organizational, propaganda, and open political activi- 
ties, but increasingly turned to violence both openly and secretly inspired.* 

The policy of violence was intensified as the occupation began to take 
a more and more unfavorable attitude toward the party, and as the Japa- 
nese government increasingly became involved in the control of such vio- 
lence, which took the form of attacks on individuals (and the police), 
sabotage (particularly of public transportation), and riots. There is little 
doubt that these activities were sponsored by the party and carried out by 
its members. More and more evidence that the party was both openly and 
covertly attempting to subvert their ends was discovered by both the oc- 
cupation and the Japanese government. 

The outbreak of the Korean conflict made the problem of even greater 
concern. The occupation and the government took action against indi- 
viduals and activities of the JCP and were more than ever alerted to the 
potential dangers of its work; however, the party was never outlawed. The 
formal ending of the occupation created a new problem, because thence- 
forth the Japanese government would be solely responsible for the main- 
tenance of public security. Communist anti-American demonstrations only 
underlined the importance of the problem from the Japanese point of 
view. 


3 For the text of this directive see Political Reorientation of Japan: Report of Government Section, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (Washington: Government Printing Office, n.d.), 
Appendix B, pp. 463-65. 


‘For the best and most authoritative account in English of the JCP and its activities see Swearingen 
and Langer, Red Flag in Japan (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952). 
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The reference to the international connections of subversive groups 
in the quotation given above revealed another major concern of the gov- 
ernment. For many years the Japanese had been fearful of communism 
not only because of its possible internal threat, but because of its intimate 
connections with Russia. Relations between the two countries had long 
been unfriendly, both before and after the Revolution. Since 1945 the 
building up of Soviet military strength in the Far East (including the 
former Japanese territories of southern Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands), 
the emergence in China of a Communist government with considerable 
military strength and an unfriendly attitude toward the Japanese govern- 
ment, and the conflict in Korea, all served to intensify Japanese concern 
over the international connections of the JCP, particularly since Japanese 
armed forces had been eliminated by the occupation. 

This concern was given concrete expression in the American-Japanese 
Security Treaty signed simultaneously with the treaty of peace in Septem- 
ber, 1951. Article I of the former contains the following provision: 

Such [United States] forces may be utilized to contribute to the maintenance of the 
international peace and security in the Far East and to the security of Japan against 
armed attack from without, including assistance given at the express request of the 


Japanese government to put down large-scale internal riots in Japan caused through 
instigation or intervention by an outside power or powers.* 


The problem of internal security against terroristic subversive activities 
thus assumed a very real importance in the eyes of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Actually, work on a law to effect this security was begun as early as 
March, 1951, and for a period of more than a year similar foreign laws 
were studied and several drafts were prepared, so the eventual presenta- 
tion of the government’s bill came as no surprise. 

Yet the critics of the bill raised the significant question as to whether 
or not the internal or external situation of Japan justified the enactment 
of a law which might have grave adverse effects on the development of a 
democratic political order in Japan. There was, after all, no certainty that 
the past record of terroristic JCP activities would be projected into the 
future or that any dangerous manipulation of the party from outside would 
occur. 

Yet it is only fair to point out that the Japanese government had far 
more justification for the enactment of this law than it ever had had for 
past similar action. When the old restrictive laws were passed, there was 
no record of terroristic subversive activity on the part of the JCP or any 
other leftist organization. Neither was Japan confronted with a militarily 


5 For the text of the Security Treaty see Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XXV (Sept. 17, 1951), pp. 
464-65. 
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powerful Soviet government or a Communist government in China. In 
addition, Japan was on the aggressive in Asia at that time, not in an es- 
sentially defensive position. It is safe to say, however, that the cold war 
has provided the only justification that the government could find for such 
a law: otherwise it might not even have been proposed. 


Ill 


What is the SAPL? What are its objectives? What is it designed to 
prevent? Article 1° states that the law’s basic purpose is to contribute to 
the preservation of public safety (1) by establishing the regulatory pro- 
cedures for taking action against organizations which have carried out ter- 
roristic subversive activities, and (2) by codifying the penal regulations 
concerning such activities. The means set forth to achieve these aims are 
briefly as follows: (1) the detailed definition of “terroristic subversive activi- 
ties”; (2) the specification of the means by which organizations found 
guilty of such activities can be controlled; (3) the establishment of the 
procedures for investigating the activities of such organizations; (4) the 
enumeration of the kinds of control to be imposed on them; and (5) the 
stipulation of the penalties to be inflicted on members of such organizations 
who have been found guilty of specified terroristic acts or of violation of 
the law itself. 

Several generalizations concerning the law must be stressed. First, the 
SAPL is directed only against organizations, not against individuals. Indi- 
viduals, without organizational ties, who are found guilty of terroristic sub- 
versive acts are dealt with under the provisions of the Criminal Code. 
Secondly, the SAPL becomes operative against an organization only after it 
has committed terroristic subversive activities. Thirdly, the SAPL can be ap- 
plied only if there is clear danger that an organization will carry out terroris- 
tic subversive acts continuously and repeatedly in the future. Finally,the law 
itself provides that it must be applied “only within the narrowest possible 
limits necessary for the preservation of public safety.” 

Article 4 of the law is important because it contains definitions, par- 
ticularly of “terroristic subversive activity.” The latter is of key importance 
because it enumerates the types of activity which, if carried out, will bring 
an organization under the terms of the SAPL. Terroristic subversive acti- 
vities are broken down into two broad categories: subversive activities 
properly speaking, and ordinary crimes carried out for political motives. 
The first category includes insurrection and several kinds of treasonable 
acts. Insurrection requires little discussion: but “several kinds of treason- 
able acts” requires some explanation. 


6 All passages quoted from the law have been translated by the author. An English translation of the law 
appeared in the Nippon Times, June 20, 1952, but it is unreliable both because of errors in the 
translation and because it is not the version of the law as finally passed. 
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The specific terms used in the law for these treasonable acts are 
gaikan’ yuchi and gaikan enjo which can be translated literally as “bringing 
about of external war” and “assistance to external war.” Mr. Seki, who 
was a leading figure for the government in the debate over the law and who 
became one of the principal officials engaged in its enforcement, describes 
the two crimes in lay language as follows: 

Gaikan yuchi is, in short, conspiracy with a foreign country to have it utilize its military 
strength on Japanese soil. . . . Gaikan enjo occurs, I believe, when there is exercise of 


military power on Japanese soil from the outside and assistance is given the enemy in 
the form of guidance, information, or the contribution of food, money, and so forth.* 


Thus, these two crimes, as terroristic subversive activity, are definitely 
related to the eventuality that the international connections of the Japa- 
nese Communist party with the Soviet Union might lead to an actual mili- 
tary invasion of Japan. It is to be noted also that both crimes are specifically 
related to foreign military action on Japanese soil. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that Seki declared that in his opinion neither what the 
Japanese call “thought warfare” (psychological warfare) nor propaganda 
would fall in the category of gaikan crimes.® 

The second category of terroristic subversive activity includes the fol- 
lowing crimes: riot, arson, setting off and use of explosives, endangering the 
passage of or wrecking public conveyances, murder, robbery, and inter- 
ference in the exercise of duties and coercion of public officials. All of these 
are dealt with in the Criminal Code; but they become terroristic subversive 
activity when they have as their objective “the promotion or support of or 
opposition to any political doctrine or policy.” ?° In other words, these 
crimes must be politically motivated in order to fall under the purview of 
the law. However, the promotion - support - opposition formula and the 
phrase “any political doctrine or policy” are so broad that there is real 
danger of possible abuse in interpretation; yet these become relevant only 
in connection with a specific crime of violence or act of terrorism. 

The acts listed above are generally regarded as terroristic or sub- 
versive. Indirectly related to them are other acts listed in Article 4. One 
category of these other acts includes preparation for, plotting of, aiding 
and abetting, incitement, attempted incitement, and instigation of all the 


™The term gaikan means simply ‘“‘external war,” i.e., war fought against a foreign enemy as compared 
with civil war or internal disorder. But what is involved in the SAPL are crimes connected with 
external war, not war itself. The term gaikan zai (crimes connected with external war) is defined 
as being synonymous with the German landesverrat (ordinary treason) and the French, crimes et 
délits contre la siireté exterieure de l’Etat, in Horitsugaku Jiten (“Dictionary of Jurisprudence’), 
eds. Suehiro Gantaro and Tanaka Kotaro (1934), Vol. f p. 151. Such crimes are dealt with in the 
Criminal Code. The passage referred to here characterizes them as involving the nation’s right 
of self-existence vis-a-vis foreign nations or, as in the French equivalent, crimes against the external 
security of the state. 


8 Chikujo Hakai Katsudo Boshi Ho Kaishaku (‘‘Article-by-Article Interpretation of the SAPL’’), (Tokyo: 
Gakuyu Shobo, 1952), pp. 65-66. This is hereafter cited as Chikujo . . . Kaishaku. 
the most useful books dealing with the law. 


® Loc. cit. 


It is one of 


% See paragraph B, section 1, Article 4. 
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specific acts already mentioned. Thus, these have the effect of multiplying 
by six the number of terroristic subversive acts. 

Another category involves the utilization of information media (spe- 
cifically the posting, distribution, or printing of any document or drawing; 
and wired broadcasting and wireless communication) 1 to claim “the neces- 
sity or propriety of any action having as its objective the realization of 
conduct” involving insurrection or the treasonable acts discussed above. 

What is involved in both these broad categories is not actually insur- 
rection or treasonable activity or politically motivated crime, but “action 
having as its objective such conduct” which means that such action is at 
least one degree removed from the actual terroristic subversive activity 
itself. But it is clearly evident that such indirect activity can bring an 
organization under the operation of the law. 

The original draft of the law included incitement as a form of terror- 
istic subversive activity, but no definition of it. The House of Councillors 
added a definition of incitement (in section 2 of Article 4) in an attempt 
to make the term more specific and hence more meaningful, and thus per- 
haps less susceptible to abuse. 


‘ 


In this law the term “incitement” means giving a stimulus, which would have the effect 
of creating a determination or of furthering an existing determination to perform a 
specific act, by means of literature, drawings, speech or conduct with the object of 
causing the performance of that act. 


This definition is obviously lacking in precision; but it should also be 
remembered that incitement as a terroristic subversive activity involves 
not only specific acts as listed above, but also acts which might lead to 
them. In other words, incitement not only becomes terroristic and sub- 
versive when it results in certain overt terroristic and subversive acts, but 
also when it results in acts which in themselves might only lead to such 
overt acts. In discussing the difference between instigation (kyosa) and 
incitement (sendo),!* Mr. Seki made one statement which serves to clarify 
the meaning of the latter somewhat. He said: “The big difference between 
the two terms is this. Instigation occurs when there is enough to produce 
a determination to carry out certain specific acts; incitement, beyond this, 
occurs when there is stimulation and furtherance of an already existing 
determination.” ** Thus, it would seem that instigation involves only the 


11 A brief explanation of these terms is called for because of the specific types of activity involved. ‘Wired 
broadcasting” as defined by Seki includes the use of sound equipment for the purpose of addressing 
crowds gathered in the open; it does not include the use of such equipment to amplify speeches 
in halls. But if such amplification is directed outside a hall to crowds assembled there then it 
becomes wired broadcasting as defined in the law. This definition is obviously pregnant with 
possibilities for a variety of legal complications. ‘“‘Wireless communication” includes the trans- 
mission of voice and code by electrical means without wires and specifically includes both wireless 
telegraphy and radio broadcasting. See Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 76-79. 


12 Etymologically and semantically, the Japanese terms, kyosa and sendo, are for all practical purposes 
identical with their English equivalents. Both incitement and instigation of crimes are themselves 
treated as crimes in the Japanese Criminal Code. 


13 Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 68-69. 
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creation of a determination while incitement involves the conversion of a 
determination into action. 

However, Seki goes on to point out that the question of the meaning 
is a delicate one and that the terms should be considered in the context 
of concrete situations. Thus, as in regard to many matters involved in the 
SAPL, it would seem that the true definition of incitement, if there is one, 
will emerge only as cases of incitement of terroristic subversive activities 
emerge and are defined by the appropriate agencies. This concept of incite- 
ment was the center of some of the most bitter public and parliamentary 
debates over the bill. At the same time relatively little’* was written about 
this issue, in spite of its obvious importance, as compared with the amount 
of attention devoted to some less controversial issues. 

The definition of an organization is the last given in Article 4. It is 
fairly simple and straightforward, being “A continuous association of per- 
sons, or a federation of such associations, organized to achieve specific 
common objectives.” Also defined as organizations are branches, chapters, 
or subsidiary bodies of organizations. 

It was the very wide range of activity that was included in all these 
definitions that gave the critics of the bill perhaps their greatest concern. 
Obviously the multiplication of such acts broadened the scope of the law 
and the broader its application the greater the opportunity for abuse. The 
obscurity of some of the terms and the removal of some acts at least one 
degree from actual subversion and terrorism created additional potential 
opportunities for abuse. This is certainly one of the areas of the law which 
contains the greatest threat to civil liberties. This wide scope does much 
to undermine the safeguards mentioned above, namely, that an organiza- 
tion can be affected only if it has been involved in terroristic subversive 
activity, and then only if there is clear danger that it will repeat such 
activity. 


IV. 


The administration of the law is entrusted to two agencies, the Public 
Security Investigation Agency and the Public Security Examination Com- 
mission.** The duties and responsibilities of both are set forth in the 
SAPL, but the organization and certain administrative details are dealt 
with in two separate laws establishing the agencies. 

Both are independent offices set up under the Justice Ministry. Orig- 
inally they were under the jurisdiction of the Attorney-General’s Office, 
but that became the Justice Ministry on August 1, 1952, just a few days 
after the PSIA and PSEC came into existence. Briefly, the PSIA is respons- 


14 See Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 87-88 on the definition; and pp. 67-72 on incitement of 
insurrection and treasonable acts; and Hakai Katsudo Boshi Ho no Kaisetsu, op. cit., pp. 198-200. 


15 The Japanese name for the first of these bodies is the Koan Chosa Cho and for the second Koan Shinsa 
linkai. The English titles are abbreviated to PSIA and PSEC in this article. 
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ible for the investigation of organizations alleged to have been involved in 
terroristic subversive activities and for the recommendation of the action 
to be taken against them. The PSEC is responsible for making decisions 
for the control of such organizations; however, it is also empowered to 
carry out investigation if it needs more information than was provided by 
the PSIA. Both agencies are independent of any law-enforcement body in 
the Japanese government, although the law provides that they may co- 
operate with such other agencies. 

The Public Security Investigation Agency has a total of fifty regional 
and branch offices: eight Regional Public Security Investigation Offices 
which in turn control forty-two Public Security Investigation Offices. Brief- 
ly, these fifty offices are broken down as follows: one for each of Japan’s 
forty-two prefectures (the rough equivalent of the American state); one 
for Tokyo Metropolis; one each for the two urban prefectures, Osaka and 
Kyoto; and five for the island of Hokkaido which is classed as a do, a term 
which has no English equivalent.?® 

In reality, the PSIA was the continuation under a new name of the 
Special Investigations Office (Tokubetsu Shinsa Kyoku) of the old Attor- 
ney-General’s Office. Mr. Seki, who was the vice-chief of the Special 
Investigations Office and who became chief of the General Affairs Section 
of the PSIA, stated that it was expected that the Agency would have a 
total personnel of about 1,700, an increase of about 500 over the Special 
Investigations Office.’? The first chairman of the Agency was Mr. Fujii 
Goichiro, a former justice of the Supreme Court and a former chief judge 
of the Tokyo District Court.* 

It is to be noted again that the PSIA is not a police organization, but 
an investigative body. One of the reasons for this is that under the old 
Japanese police system the minister of home affairs combined in himself 
police powers, investigative powers and certain quasi-judicial decision- 
making functions. This concentration of power in one government official 
contributed much to the abuses of the old system.?® 

Nevertheless, Article 28 specifies that any investigator of the PSIA 
may request any public procurator or judicial police official “to let him 
inspect any documents or evidence” relating to the investigator’s duties, 
and it is further specified that such procurators and officials shall comply 
with such requests. Article 29 provides that the National Rural Police 


1@ These figures are taken from two charts which appear as appendices to the Law for the Establishment 
of the PSIA. The source used here is Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 211-17. 


47 Ibid., p. 22. 


18 See Supplement to Horitsu Jiho (‘‘Law Bulletin’) (no date given, but apparently summer or fall of 
1952), entitled Hakai Katsudo Boshi Ho: Chikujo Kaisetsu to Sohihan (‘““The SAPL: Article-by- 
Article Commentary and General Critique,”) p. 237. This supplement consists of a number of 
articles dealing with the law and the circumstances surrounding its passage. Except for those 
articles which present the government’s view directly, the contents are almost without exception 
bitterly critical of the law. 


1% Seki in Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 23, 37. 
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and the police of autonomous entities? and the PSIA “shall mutually 
exchange information and materials regarding the enforcement of this law.” 
Thus, although the police and investigative functions are divided, it is 
mandatory that the government agencies responsible for these functions 
co-operate closely. 

The SAPL also places two limitations on the activities of investigators 
attached to the PSIA. First, the law, while it empowers the investigators 
to carry out their necessary functions, also contains the specific stipulation 
(Article 27) that they cannot place any unlawful limitation on the rights 
and freedoms guaranteed to individuals in the Constitution and that they 
cannot interfere with legitimate activities of organizations.* Second, the 
law also makes it a crime, carrying a maximum sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labor, for any investigator to abuse 
his authority, to interfere with individual rights, or to force individuals to 
do things they are not by law required to do. This provision (Article 45) 
was inserted in the law during debate in the House of Councillors. Both 
of these provisions were designed to prevent the recurrence of the old 
arbitrary practices which characterized the prewar system in Japan. 

In addition to its investigative function the PSIA is also responsible 
for the holding of hearings to determine whether or not there is good and 
sufficient reason to recommend regulatory action against an allegedly sub- 
versive organization. The law goes to great lengths to protect the rights 
of organizations whose conduct is being investigated by the PSIA. For 
example, the organization must be notified of the time and place for the 
hearing; it has the right to be represented by counsel; it can present evi- 
dence favorable to itself and written opinions of the charges; it can appoint 
observers to attend hearings; it can receive a copy of the official transcript 
of the hearings and of any documentary evidence introduced; and finally 
it must be informed of the nature of any request for action that the director 
of the PSIA may decide to make as a result of the hearings. In addition, 
the law provides that hearings are to be open and that “observers and 
persons who are engaged in the task of mews coverage for newspapers, 
radio and other communications media” may attend. All these provisions 
seem to be ample guarantee that any organization charged with involve- 
ment in terroristic subversive activities will receive a full, fair, and open 
hearing. 

Nevertheless, the drafters of the law were alert to the techniques of 
legal obstruction and the tactics of disruption of court proceedings that 
have been practiced by members of Communist parties the world over. 


»® For an account of the postwar reform of the Japanese police system see ““Governmental Aspects of Law 
Enforcement,” Political Reorientation of Japan, op. cit., section IX, esp. pp. 291-304. In early 
1953 there was a distinct movement on the part of the government to return to a rough ap- 
proximation of the old system of centralized control of the police. 


21In Article 27, these specific limitations are not mentioned; there is only a reference to Article 3 which 
contains the limitations as here paraphrased. Article 3 is discussed below. 
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The limitation of formal representation to five; the limit of five on ob- 
servers (whose identity must be made known to the officer in charge of 
the hearing beforehand); the provision that any observer who interferes 
with the hearing may be ejected; and the power to reject what in the 
opinion of the hearing officer is unnecessary evidence are all designed to 
prevent interference with or obstruction of the hearings. 

On balance, it appears that the positive safeguards are sufficient to 
insure that any organization willing to go through with an orderly hearing 
would have a full and fair one; and that the negative safeguards are suffi- 
cient to prevent an unruly organization from completely disrupting a hear- 
ing. But, again, it will be most difficult to steer a fair course especially 
when an organization, rightist or leftist, is involved that is dedicated to 
the achievement of its own ends, come what may. 

When the director of the PSIA has decided on the basis of a hearing 
that there is sufficient grounds for a request for regulatory action against 
an organization, he must present such a request in writing to the Public 
Security Examination Commission. At this point the responsibility of 
the PSIA ends and that of the PSEC begins. 

A request for action must be accompanied by: (1) evidence which 
establishes the facts on which the request is based; (2) all evidence sub- 
mitted by the organization in support of its own case; and (3) the minutes 
of the hearing. The director must also notify the organization involved 
that a request for action has been made. 

The PSEC’s function is primarily that of decision-making. However, 
it is also empowered to carry out additional investigations if it judges them 
essential. The SAPL also specifies certain safeguards designed to keep the 
activities of PSEC investigators within constitutional and legal limits. 

The Commission is composed of a chairman and six commissioners, 
all appointed by the prime minister. These appointments must also be 
approved by both Houses of the National Diet. 

The law establishing the PSEC specifies (Article 5) that the members 
of the Commission must be appointed from “among those of highest integ- 
rity, capable of making just decisions concerning the regulation of organiza- 
tions, and having knowledge and experience in regard to law or society.” 
While such qualifications are far from specific, they do indicate a desire 
to obtain men who could work within the limits of the SAPL. 

The chairman of the Commission as originally appointed in 1952 was 
Uno Yosaburo, aged 73, a judge of long experience. The commissioners 
were as follows: Yamasaki Tasuku, 64, representing the legal field, a lead- 
ing lawyer and former judge; Abe Shinnosuke, 68, representing the press, 
a former leading reporter and currently a director of the great Osaka 
Mainichi; Hosokawa Junichiro, 60, representing the academic world, a 
former judge experienced in the field of private education; Yamana Yoshi- 
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tsuru, 60, representing labor, an ex-baron with experience in prewar labor 
activities; Irumano Takeo, 62, representing finance, a former president of 
one of Tokyo’s larger banks and a former career official in the Finance 
Ministry; and Hirose Hisatada, 63, representing government service, a 
former welfare minister and a former vice-minister of home affairs.?? It 
is interesting to note that although the law does not so specify, the govern- 
ment apparently chose to attempt to have as broad a representation of 
professions as possible in the Commission. 

The commissioners are classified as part-time officials, that is to say, 
individuals who will serve only as required. Appointments are for four- 
year terms, but commissioners are eligible for reappointment. Their status 
is guaranteed except in the following cases: (1) when declared incom- 
petent, quasi-competent, or bankrupt; (2) when given a sentence greater 
than imprisonment without hard labor; and (3) when the Commission 
recognizes that members cannot carry out official duties because of mental 
or physical breakdown or because of conduct unbecoming to the office as 
a result of irresponsibility in official duties. 

There are two political provisions regarding appointments that are 
worthy of note. First, all appointments by the prime minister must be 
approved by both Houses of the Diet. This is an expression of the su- 
premacy of the legislative branch of the government as provided for in the 
Constitution. The law also provides that the prime minister, with the 
consent of both Houses of the Diet, may discharge commissioners if more 
than three have become associated with the same political party. This 
stipulation prevents no more than two from belonging to the same party. 
However, the law also provides that a chairman or a commissioner who 
has not changed his party affiliations cannot be discharged under this pro- 
vision. This seems to be designed to prevent domination of the Commission 
by a single party or the changing of the political composition of the Com- 
mission through shifts in party affiliations by individual commissioners. 

The stated qualification for membership, the power of confirmation 
in the hands of the Diet, and the safeguards against party domination of 
the Commission all seem designed to keep it out of partisan politics as 
much as possible, a highly desirable end in view of the obvious possibility 
of dangerous political manipulation of the decisions of the Commission. 

These provisions are also potentially a step in the direction of the 
establishment of responsible party government in Japan. The power of 
appointment in the hands of the prime minister means also that the 
responsibility for the conduct of his appointees is also his, even though 
appointments are still subject to Diet approval. Thus, the prime minister 


22 See Supplement to Horitsu Jiho, op. cit., p. 237. See also Yomiuri Shimbun, July 23, 1952, for additional 
biographical data on these men. 
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can be held politically responsible for the conduct of the Commission and 
consequently for controversial Commission decisions. 

The Commission is empowered to make three types of decision: (1) 
rejection of a request for action if it is found unlawful; (2) dismissal when 
the request is found groundless; and (3) the ordering of the necessary 
measures for control if the request is found reasonable. All decisions must 
be made in writing, signed and sealed by the members of the Commission 
participating in them, and published. It is also the responsibility of the 
Commission to notify both the director of the PSIA and the organization 
of the Commission’s decision. 

Rejection and dismissal obviously create no special problems. But 
if the PSEC finds that there is grounds for regulatory action then the 
Commission must make its recommendation only if there is “sufficient 
ground to find that there is clear danger that any organization which has 
performed any terroristic subversive activity, as an organization, may per- 
form again in the future any such subversive activity continuously or 
repeatedly as an organization.” 

The law provides for two types of control: restriction as stipulated in 
Article 5, and dissolution in Article 7. Both provide that action can be 
taken only according to the formula quoted above. In regard to this point 
Mr. Seki was asked specifically whether an organization which had only 
once been involved in terroristic subversive activity and which seemed not 
likely again to be so involved would be subject to regulation under the 
law. He replied that in such an instance the law would not apply.?* 

Restriction is designed to prevent an organization from engaging in 
specific types of activity for specified periods of time. In cases in which the 
terroristic subversive activity has been performed in a mass demonstration 
or procession or public gathering, the organization can be prohibited for a 
period of not more than six months from carrying out any demonstration, 
public gathering, or procession in a stipulated area. If the activity has been 
performed by an organization’s publication, its printing and distribution 
can be prohibited for a like period. When a member or an official of an 
organization has been involved in terroristic subversive activity, he may be 
prohibited for a similar period from carrying out any activity on behalf of 
the organization.”* 

The law also specifically provides that the above actions “shall not 
exceed necessary and reasonable limits in preventing such danger,” that 
is, the repetition of such terroristic subversive activity. The types of sub- 
versive activity which might call for these restrictions are not cited. The 
test seems to be simply the occasion on which said activity has been carried 
out, or the means, or the agent. 


23 Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., p. 9. 
4 See paragraphs A, B, and C of Article 5. 
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Restriction is designed to be merely a temporary and in some instances, 
at least, an incomplete check on the activities of the organization involved. 
Dissolution, however, is the extreme penalty, for it means the actual end 
of the organization itself. Dissolution can be imposed if there is clear 
danger that the organization will continue to perform such acts “con- 
tinuously and repeatedly” and if it is recognized that restriction alone will 
not be sufficient to eliminate the danger. 

The law also states the specific occasions on which dissolution may be 
resorted to: first, in case the subversive activity involves insurrection, trea- 
sonable acts involving gaikan, the instigation and incitement of such acts 
and the use of information media to proclaim the necessity and propriety 
of the acts here listed; secondly, in case ordinary crimes are committed for 
political motives (including the incitement and instigation of such crimes); 
and thirdly, in case an organization whose activities have already been 
restricted resorts again to terroristic subversive activity. 

No official or member of an organization which has been either 
restricted or dissolved can act on behalf of the organization after the 
necessary measure has been ordered. However, the law also states that 
this does not apply in regard to any act “which is ordinarily deemed 
necessary in litigation involving the validity of such measure.” In other 
words, members and officials of organizations affected are specifically em- 
powered to continue to fight against PSEC orders until their legal validity 
has been established beyond challenge. 

The responsibility of the PSEC ends in regard to a given case when 
the necessary decision has been given, except that the chairman of the 
Commission is still responsible for notification of both the organization 
involved and the chairman of the PSIA of the decision. Decisions to restrict 
or to dissolve become effective when published in the Official Gazette, 
except in cases in which the organization appeals the Commission decision 
to the courts. 

The SAPL provides that an organization against which regulatory 
proceedings have been taken can appeal the Commission decision to the 
courts. The courts, moreover, must give such suits precedence and must 
attempt to render a decision within one hundred days after a suit is 
accepted. Although this apparently is an additional safeguard for an 
organization, it raises an interesting constitutional problem which will 
be discussed below in relation to over-all constitutional issues growing out 
of the law. 

In Article 6 are listed the punishments to be dealt out to individuals 
(not organizations) who are found guilty of terroristic subversive activities 
as defined in Article 4 or who are found guilty of violation of certain pro- 
visions of the SAPL itself. The severest penalty, a maximum of seven 
years’ imprisonment with or without hard labor, is specified for instigation 
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or incitement of crimes dealing with insurrection or the specified treason- 
able acts. For the actual crimes the Penal Code stipulates penalties ranging 
from a year’s imprisonment to death. The lightest penalty, a fine not 
exceeding 30,000 yen, is for violation of an order expelling an observer 
from a hearing before the Public Security Investigation Agency. 


Vv 


One of the first orders of political business when the occupation began 
in September, 1945, was the drastic revision of the Japanese Constitution. 
Among other things, the old Constitution, promulgated in 1889, did not 
grant the Japanese people the usual civil liberties. Although most were 
mentioned, all were qualified by statements to the effect that they could 
be limited by law. 

The Constitution of 1947 guarantees a wide range of civil liberties. 
The occupation was primarily responsible for this move,?> a fundamentaily 
important aspect of the democratization of the Japanese political system. 
But all democratically inclined Japanese were happy to see the constitu- 
tional guarantee of these rights. Among them are: freedom of thought 
and conscience (Article 19); freedom of assembly and association, and of 
speech, press, and all other forms of expression (Article 21); and the right 
of workers to organize and bargain and act collectively (Article 28). The 
provisions of the Subversive Activities Prevention Law skirt perilously close 
to infringement of these constitutional rights, and much of the controversy 
has revolved around the constitutional issue. 

Actually, the government’s original draft contained an article which 
was designed to remove the fears, already being expressed, concerning this 
problem.”* This article states that regulation and investigation leading to 
possible regulation “must be carried out only within the narrowest possible 
limits” mecessary to achieve the basic objectives of the law. In addition, 
there must never be any deviation from “the authorized limits of authority 
by unlawful limitation on the rights and freedoms of the people guaranteed 
in the Japanese Constitution such as the right of workers to organize and 
act collectively, and the freedoms of learning, expression, assembly, associa- 
tion, religion, and thought.” Finally, the article provides that there shall 
be no “interference with or limitations on the legitimate activity of labor 
unions or other organizations.” 

These limitations would seem sufficient to keep the law and its enforce- 
ment well within the limits of constitutionality. However, the House of 


25 For the occupation’s definitive discussion of its role in the drafting of the 1947 Constitution see ‘The 
New Constitution of Japan,’’ Political Reorientation of Japan, op. cit., section III. For the Consti- 
tution itself see ibid., Appendix C, pp. 671-77. 


26 This was Article 2 in the original draft. It became Article 3 in the final version after the introduction 
of a new Article 2 as discussed below. 
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Councillors, still uneasy over the law’s implicit threat to civil liberties, 
added a new Article 2, dealing with interpretation and application of the 
law, which reads as follows: 

Because it has an important relation to the fundamental human rights of the people, this 


law must be applied only within the narrowest possible limits necessary for the preserva- 


tion of public safety and it must not be interpreted to extend beyond this in the slightest 
degree. 


Thus, it would seem that Articles 2 and 3 of the SAPL should be more 
than adequate to keep the enforcement of the law well within constitutional 
limits. However, it is important to note at this point several other provi- 
sions of the 1947 Constitution, little discussed to date, which may turn 
out to be crucial in the determination of the constitutionality of certain 
provisions of the SAPL. 

Article 12 reads in part that the freedoms and rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution “shall be maintained by the constant endeavor of the people 
who shall refrain from any abuse of these freedoms and rights and shall 
always be responsible for utilizing them for the public good.” Article 13 
declares in part that the people’s “right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness shall, to the extent that it does not interfere with the public 
welfare, be the supreme consideration in legislation and in other govern- 
mental affairs.” 

It is almost certain that the ideas of abuse of freedoms and rights 
and of interference with public welfare will be invoked against an allegedly 
subversive organization’s challenge of the constitutionality of the SAPL or 
any action taken under it. The law, it must be remembered, is designed 
to control terroristic subversive activities which, by definition, are not only 
unconstitutional in themselves, but are also abuses which interfere with 
public welfare. 

One Japanese professor of constitutional law in dealing with the issue 
of freedom under the 1947 Constitution has written: 


Thus, it is clear from the standpoint of natural law that the right to freedom is subject 
to immanent restrictions because of the public welfare. The difference from the provisions 
of the old Constitution, which recognized legal reservations in the right to freedoms, lies 
in the possibility of a judicial review as to whether there is any inevitable need for law 
to protect the public welfare. What requires attention here is the fact that the restrictions 
to be imposed on the human rights for the sake of the public welfare should be kept to a 
minimum; it ought to be considered unconstitutional to control the right to freedoms 
more than necessary for the positive promotion of the public welfare.” 


Although stressing the importance of keeping restrictions at a mini- 
mum, nevertheless this writer accepts the doctrine of restriction for the 
promotion of public welfare. Although this view may not prevail, it is 


significant to note that it has already developed in the field of Japanese 
constitutional theory. 


27 Tagami Joji, “Some Problems on the Constitution of Japan,’”’ The Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, 
Vol. 1 (April, 1951), pp. 147-62. The passage quoted here is on p. 154. 
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This issue has not yet been decided in the courts. Up to the end of 
the occupation the Supreme Court had not passed on the constitutionality 
of “any law, order, regulation or official act” as it is empowered to do 
under Article 81 of the Constitution.2* Nor had it rendered any decisions 
involving fundamental civil liberties. However, two lower courts have 
rendered almost diametrically opposed decisions in cases involving freedom 
of assembly. The Kyoto District Court held, in October, 1951, that a Kyoto 
city ordinance prohibiting mass demonstrations without official permission 
obtained beforehand was unconstitutional because it restricted the freedom 
of assembly. In March, 1951, the Fukuoka High Court upheld a similar 
ordinance of the Saga prefectural government because it was “a necessary 
and inevitable restriction on the freedom of assembly, in order to preserve 
public welfare.” 2° Because of the fact that it raises the issue of restriction 
for the sake of promoting the public welfare, the decision of the Fukuoka 
High Court probably foreshadows the nature of a possible Supreme Court 
decision involving the regulation of allegedly subversive organizations. 

The widely expressed concern over the possible interference of the 
SAPL with constitutionally guaranteed civil liberties was based not only 
on a positive wish to protect these newly granted liberties, but also on 
a widespread fear that the SAPL represented a reversion to the old patterns 
of oppression typified by the Peace Preservation Law of 1925. Again and 
again, critics of the law raised the point that it represented a return to 
the hated “peace preservation” system. The Peace Preservation Law was 
a part of the Criminal Code.*° It was directed against those who established 
organizations with the object of changing the Japanese system of govern- 
ment or of negating the system of private property. Under this law the 
following were listed as crimes: joining of such organizations; attempted 
establishment of such organizations; discussion of matters connected with 
changes in the form of government or elimination of the system of private 
property; rioting and terrorism connected with those aims; and offering and 
accepting contributions to such organizations. This law and the regulations 
issued under it were the basis of the Japanese system of political oppression. 
In 1928, the law was amended to provide for penalties up to death. It was 
the climax of a long series of similar laws which dated back to 1887.*! It 
is little wonder that anything which even hinted at a return to the old 


28 See Alfred C. Oppler, “Japan’s Courts and Law in Transition,’’ Contemporary Japan, Vol. XXI, Nos. 
1-3 (1952), p. 20. 


29 Ibid., pp. 23-25 


30 A Japanese version of this law appears on p. 30 of the Criminal Code section of Roppo Zensho (‘‘Col- 
lection of the Six Codes’) (Iwanami Publishing Company, 1934). There is a partial translation 
in Harold Scott Quigley, Japanese Government and Politics (New York: The Century Company, 
1932), pp. 57-58. For a list of related laws and orders see the directive to the Japanese government 
as cited in footnote 3 above. 


a translation of this early law see Walter Wallace McLaren, “Japanese Government Documents,” 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Vol. XLII, Part I (May, 1914), pp. 502-04. 
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system, as the SAPL certainly does, would be attacked by all Japanese 
interested in the establishment in their country of an enduring system of 
civil liberties. 

Yet another problem arises in connection with the constitutional issues 
arising out the the SAPL. Section 2, Article 25, of the SAPL provides that 
organizations seeking withdrawal or alteration of PSEC decisions can appeal 
to the courts pursuant to the provisions of the Law for Special Regulations 
Concerning Administrative Litigation (Law No. 81 of 1948).*? This latter 
law deals with the handling of actions “for annulment or alteration of 
illegal disposition made by an administrative officer as well as other actions 
concerning public legal relations” (Article 1). 

The courts are empowered to suspend such illegal dispositions with the 
important exception that they need not do so “in case there is apprehen- 
sion that the suspension of execution may inflict a material influence upon 
public interests or in case the Prime Minister raised [raises?] an objection” 
(Article 10). In addition, the law also provides that “the court may reject 
the claim if it considers the annulment or alteration of the disposition as 
against public interests, despite its illegality, after taking into consideration 
all circumstances conceivable” (Article 11). In the latter case the court 
is bound to hold the administrative act illegal while at the same time 
stating why it is not acting to suspend or alter it. 

In other words, in such cases the courts are empowered to hold against 
the plaintiff for nonlegal (and presumably even for unconstitutional) 
reasons. These reasons would be the possible adverse effect on the public 
interest and the objection of the prime minister to a decision which would 
be against the administrative office involved. In any litigation involving 
the control of terroristic subversive activity, it is highly likely that there 
would be compelling reasons for the court to hold against the plaintiff 
organization for the reasons indicated. To strengthen this point it must be 
recalled that no measures can be taken against any organization under 
the SAPL unless the organization has been involved in the past in terror- 
istic subversive activity and unless there is clear danger that it would engage 
in such activity continuously or repeatedly in the future. So in another form 
the doctrine of interference with the public welfare emerges and might 
well prevent an organization from gaining access to the courts in order to 
test the legality or the constitutionality of a control measure. 

- One of the first issues that developed over the SAPL was the consti- 
tutional one arising primarily out of the phrase “regulatory procedures” 
(kisei sochi) in Article 1, in which it was stated that one of the basic 
aims of the law was to establish the regulatory procedures for controlling 
allegedly terroristic subversive organizations. It was maintained that the 


32 For an English translation of this law see Political Reorientation of Japan, op. cit., Appendix H, pp. 
1096-97. Citations given here are from this source. 
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courts were the agency of government most suitable for control of such 
organizations. The phrase kisei sochi seems to have been unnecessarily 
obscure. Mr. Seki in discussing the phrase stated clearly that it means the 
carrying out of “necessary regulatory measures against organizations by 
administrative procedures” and that consequently it is synonymous with 
“administrative measures” (gyosei shobun).** Another commentary points 
out that the term actually means “measures [or procedures] for the main- 
tenance of public peace carried out by national administrative power.” ** 
Thus the question arose as to whether or not legal action carried out by 
the courts would achieve the same end and, consequently, whether or not 
action on the part of the administrative branch of the government might 
actually be unconstitutional because it would be an infringement on the 
powers reserved for the courts in the Constitution. 

The position put forward by Seki (which was the government’s posi- 
tion) can be summarized as follows: What the law is designed to control 
or regulate is dangerous activities on the part of subversive organizations. 
Terroristic subversive activities (by definition) threaten the national secur- 
ity. The administrative (or executive) branch of the government is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining public order and national security. 
Therefore, it is fitting and proper that an administrative organ be given 
the power to deal with such actions by administrative means; provided, 
however, that such an administrative organ act within the limitations 
established in the SAPL, that organizations involved be given a full and fair 
hearing as specified in the law, and that they have recourse to the courts 
in the event of unfavorable decisions. He has argued further that it is the 
fundamental role of the courts to deliver ex post facto judgments when 
cases occur which give rise to legal problems. Thus, he adds, an administra- 
tive organ can act more rapidly than the courts and it can also act in 
instances in which it might appear that no legal issue is directly involved. 
He also pointed out that the proper function and the dignity of the courts 
might be impaired in the event that they became directly involved in 
disputes with subversive organizations which would be bound to happen 
if the courts were charged with the responsibility of controlling such organi- 
zations.*® 

Thus, the government’s view was based on the following primary con- 
siderations: first, the belief that control of terroristic subversive activities 
properly falls within the competence of the executive branch; secondly, that 
administrative action is preferable to court action in such matters both 
because it is more rapid and because it is more appropriate; and thirdly, 


33 Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., p. 34. 
% Hakai Katsudo Boshi Ho no Kaisetsu, op. cit., p. 187. 


85 For a detailed account of these arguments see Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 35-37; and Hakai 
Katsudo Boshi Ho no Kaisetsu, op. cit., pp. 188-90. 
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that the law establishes the proper safeguards against the possibility of 
administrative abuse. The government’s position prevailed on this par- 
ticular issue. 

Two things are clear: first, that the unconditional guarantees of civil 
liberties under the Constitution will probably not serve as a means by 
which restrictive actions against allegedly subversive organizations can be 
set aside; and secondly, that the constitutional issue was not sufficient to 
prevent the enactment of a law which contains the potentiality of restric- 
tion on certain freedoms apparently guaranteed under the Constitution. 
These developments seem ample grounds for pessimism regarding the future 
development of Japan as a democracy. Yet the most significant develop- 
ment on this whole constitutional issue is the fact that the Constitution was 
used as a shield by those attempting to fight back against what they were 
convinced was a law which would ultimately, if not immediately, under- 
mine the political rights and privileges which had been bestowed by that 
document. 

Here is the first example in Japanese history of the utilization of the 
nation’s Constitution to protect civil liberties. As was already pointed out, 
it was not possible to use the old Constitution of 1889 to protect liberties 
for the simple reason that it did not guarantee any. The 1947 Constitution 
was basically and essentially a creation of the American occupation; yet 
here at the first opportunity after the end of the occupation Japanese were 
using that instrument to protect rights and liberties. 

The Subversive Activities Prevention Law has not killed civil liberties 
in Japan; neither, as it is apparently working out, did the Constitution give 
the Japanese people an absolutely unconditional guarantee of all civil liber- 
ties. If democracy has been planted in Japan and if it is developing its own 
roots in Japanese soil, we shall be made aware of these facts by the con- 
tinuous struggle involved in the reconciliation of the abstract rights and 
freedoms laid down in the Constitution and the concrete threats to those 
rights and freedoms as embodied in specific legislative or administrative 
acts. The struggle in any democracy is a never-ending one; indeed, its very 
existence is one basic indication of an alive and alert democracy. 

As long as the struggle continues in Japan, democracy will have a 
good chance for survival. But if the struggle ends we can be reasonably 
sure that it will be because the dangers implicit in legislation such as the 
SAPL have become not only explicit but overwhelming. 


VI 


The bill became a political issue almost from the very moment it 
was introduced into the Diet. Debate in both the House of Councillors 
and the House of Representatives was bitter. Public debate was intense 
and public reaction against it strong. Although the bill was finally approved 
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by an almost straight party vote, its discussion went beyond merely partisan 
issues and centered around the constitutional issues as stated in specific 
threats to basic rights and freedoms. 

The bill was introduced into the House of Representatives on April 
17, 1952, where it was passed on May 15, and sent to the House of Coun- 
cillors. There the debate continued until the final passage of a revised 
bill on July 3. This version was then referred to the House of Representa- 
tives where it was immediately approved on July 4. It was promulgated 
and became effective July 21, 1952.** 

The voting in both Houses was along straight party lines. ** The final 
vote in the House of Representatives was 228 for and 81 against; but of 
the 228 affirmative votes 227 were by members of the Liberal party (Prime 
Minister Yoshida’s Government party) and the other was cast by an in- 
dependent. The 81 votes against the bill were split as follows: 36 Progres- 
sives (the conservative opposition), 17 Right-wing Socialists, 14 Commun- 
ists, 8 Left-wing Socialists, 4 Farmer-Laborers, and 2 Third Club. The 
voting in the House of Councillors showed a similar but not as extreme a 
party line-up. Affirmative votes totalled 133 and negative votes 79. Af- 
firmative balloting totaled 73 Liberals, 43 Ryokufukai,** 15 Democratic 
Club, 2 First Club. Twenty-seven Left-wing Socialists, 24 Right-wing Social- 
ists, 11 First Club, 7 Progressives, 4 Farmer-Laborers, 3 Ryokufukai and 3 
Communists voted against the bill. Thus in neither House did a Liberal 
vote against the bill. 

The solid voting for the bill by the Liberals demonstrated a high 
degree of party discipline. It can also be argued that the voting revealed 
a narrow, single-party domination of the national legislature by the Liberal 
party, and consequently, by the government itself. 

On the other hand, the government’s bill did not go through the Diet 
unscathed; it was subjected to a number of searching questions. The only 
significant change made in the bill in the House of Representatives em- 
powered the Public Security Examination Commission to carry out its 
own investigations, if necessary. However, the Ryokufukai was responsible 
for a number of significant amendments in the House of Councillors. These 
included: the present Article 2 dealing with the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the law; a definition of incitement; the addition of certain 


% This timetable is based on material in Hirano Ryuichi, ‘‘Hakai Katsudo Boshi Ho Kaisetsu’’ (‘‘Com- 
mentary on the SAPL’”’) in Dai 13 Kokkai, Rodo Chian Kankei Shin Horitsu Kaisetsu (‘“‘Com- 
mentary on New Laws Passed by the 13th Session of the National Diet regarding Labor and Peace 
Preservation’’) (Daiyamondo Sha, 1952), pp. 102-03. 


37 The figures on the voting are taken from the Supplement to Horitsu Jiho, op. cit. A chart giving 
the vote of each member of both Houses appears on pp. 231-37. The figures given here differ 
slightly from those appearing in the news stories on the balloting. For example, the Asahi, July 
4, 1952, lists the final vote in the House of Councillors as 132 to 79 and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as 228 to 


38 Literally, ““Green Breeze Society.”’ In the spring of 1952 it had about 55 seats, 1953 Jiji Nenkan (‘1953 
Jiji Yearbook’’), pp. 598-99. It is regarded as pro-government. 
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treasonable acts to the list of subversive activities; the crime of abuse of 
administrative authority by investigators; and an increase in the number of 
PSEC commissioners from four to six.*® These changes, by and large, were 
designed to incorporate additional safeguards and resulted from pressures on 
the government to modify its original draft. It is significant to note also that 
the government accepted these amendments. 

Both Houses of the Diet raised a number of searching and critical ques- 
tions concerning the bill and the necessity for it. A partial listing of these 
questions will give a fairly clear picture of the concern expressed. Is the 
degree of present danger sufficient to justify the enactment of such a law? 
Since in the past peace preservation legislation was used as an instrument 
of oppression and since the SAPL might well be used for a similar purpose, 
wouldn’t it be better to drop the SAPL entirely? On the basis of their past 
record can Japanese officials be trusted to enforce the law justly? Isn’t 
the law unconstitutional or at least opposed to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion? Isn’t there a fundamental conflict between administrative control 
as provided for in this law and the constitutional position of the courts? 
Will such a law really control underground activities by subversive or- 
ganizations??? 

In some instances, as has already been pointed out, the government 
did not provide adequate answers to these and other questions. In that 
respect, the final result may be regarded as a defeat for the opposition. 
Yet the criticisms of the law and of the government were voiced and are a 
matter of record. In the event that the enforcement of the law does go 
to the extremes feared by many of its critics, the opposition has already 
gone on record as having warned against those very things, and the govern- 
ment itself can be held responsible for the maladministration of the law. 

Public opposition to the bill matched that of the Diet. An article in 
the leading Japanese magazine, Chuo Koron (“Central Review’’) ** gives 
an account of the former. The article lists fifteen editorials from the three 
leading newspapers, the Asahi, the Yomiuri and the Mainichi, all of which 
attacked the bill, an unusual unanimity of opinion. A total of thirty-two 
cultural and thirty academic organizations came out against the bill. In 
the public hearings in the Diet in which intellectuals appeared thirty spoke 
against the law with only ten supporting it, including two who gave only 


39 Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., pp. 17-20. See also pp. 181-202 for the final version of the law with 
detailed annotation showing all the changes made by the Diet. 


These questions are paraphrased from a statement by Seki in Chikujo . . . Kaishaku, op. cit., p. 16. 


“1 “Haboho Seiritsugo Chishikijin no Torubeki Michi’ (“The Road for Intellectuals after the SAPL Goes 
into Effect’), editorial introduction, Chuo Koron, Vol. 67 (August, 1952), pp. 1-3. When 


the — yt was written the law had not yet been passed, but obviously the editors were convinced 
it wou ec. 


Another interesting article on the same subject but with more factual detail and what amounts 
to_a chronology of the opposition movements is ‘‘Habohoan wo Meguru Kokumin no Ugoki"’ 
(“Popular Movements Centering around the SAPL Bill’) by four authors in the publication men- 
tioned in footnote 18. Labor unions, academic organizations (representing both individual colleges 
and universities and professional associations), student groups, and organizations of writers, artists, 
women, Christians, newspapermen, and others all opposed the law. 
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conditional support. Included in the opposition were several of Japan’s 
most distinguished and conservative scholars, including Professor Kanamori 
Tokujiro, the constitutional theorist who, as minister-of-state without port- 
folio, had the responsibility of presenting the government’s position during 
the Diet debate over the draft constitution in 1946. 

Labor, as might be expected, was in the forefront of the opposition. 
On March 1, 1952, even before the bill had been submitted to the Diet, 
three leading unions sponsored meetings against it with 70,000 participating 
in Tokyo, 30,000 in Osaka, and many thousands miore in other cities. Four 
protest strikes against the bill were held later. 

These facts merely indicate the nature and extent of the opposition. 
Some was obviously Communist-inspired, but it would be a mistake to 
assume that all of it was. It would be safe to say, however, that apart from 
Communists and fellow-travelers who had their own narrow partisan inter- 
ests to defend, virtually all the opposition was motivated by the twin 
fears described above: the fear of the return to the hated peace preserva- 
tion laws and the fear of the loss of civil liberties presumably guaranteed 
by the new Constitution. 

In view of the amount of public attention the debate over the law 
drew and the extent of the opposition, it is odd that the SAPL did not 
become a major issue in the national election for the House of Representa- 
tives on October 1, 1952. After all, the law was approved by a straight 
Liberal party vote in the House of Representatives and given strong Liberal 
support in the House of Councillors. Perhaps the best explanation for its 
failure to become the center of an election controversy was the fact that no 
action had been taken under the law up to that time. 

Certainly its critics lost because the law was passed over their objec- 
tions and in spite of their votes. Nevertheless, the fact remains that inside 
and outside the Diet they were free to voice and to write their objections 
without interference from the government. No government, present or 
future, can claim ignorance of the consequences of any of its acts under 
the SAPL for the reason that the opposition listed almost every conceiv- 
able abuse that might develop out of its enforcement. Thus, this may be 
another step, albeit a short one, in the direction of establishing responsible 
government in Japan. 


VII 
By way of summary and conclusion I offer the following points. 


1. With the existing record of terroristic activity on the part of the 
JCP and the existence of strong Communist parties in the Soviet Union, 
China and Korea with which the JCP is in communication, the least that 
can be said is that the Japanese government had far more justification for 
the SAPL than it ever had had in the past for peace preservation legislation. 
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Yet this greater justification is not the complete and overwhelming answer 
to the critics who maintained that the present danger was not sufficient 
reason for the SAPL. Certainly, the real test of the government’s intentions 
will come if the JCP abandons its terroristic tactics, if there appear no other 
terroristically inclined organizations, and if the cold war tensions are con- 
siderably relaxed; then the government, if it is truly democratically in- 
clined, should act to annul the SAPL. 


2. There is no doubt but that the SAPL is a threat to the civil liberties 
of the Japanese. Any such law in any democratic society would be so. But 
in the Japanese context in which a roughly similar law was used as an 
instrument of oppression the danger is all the greater. 


3. Certainly the greatest potential source of danger in the SAPL is in 
the breadth and imprecision of the definition of terroristic subversive activi- 
ties. Once the necessity for such a law is granted, few would quarrel with 
its application to specific acts of terrorism as defined in the SAPL but the 
danger lies in the shadow-land of incitement, instigation, and subversive 
activity involving media of mass communication. 


4. Yet it is significant that there were constitutional safeguards written 
into the government’s original bill and that additional ones were added 
during the debate. These are no absolute barrier to abuses, but they are 
evidence of a gratifyingly rapid development in the direction of true con- 
stitutional government in Japan. 


5. If abuses of civil liberties develop out of the enforcement of the 
SAPL, the basic reasons will not be found in the law itself, but rather in 
defects and immaturities in its interpretation. 


6. Opposition, inside and outside the Diet, did not prevent the 
passing of the law, but it did reveal a widespread desire to defend recently 
granted rights and freedoms and a healthy willingness to bring the instru- 
ments of public opinion to bear on the government. 





“LES PARTIS POLITIQUES” * 


SAMUEL H. BEER 


Harvard University 


HIS SHORT, critical essay is based on the review of a bold and intel- 

ligent book, a major product of the new direction taken by French po- 

litical science since the war, which deserves to be widely read among 
American students of politics. In Les Partis Politiques, Professor Duverger 
turns sharply away from the traditional French emphasis on formal public 
law, which he holds to be far less important to an understanding of con- 
temporary government than a knowledge of political parties, and from the 
almost equally traditional French approach to parties through the study 
of doctrine and “families of ideas.” It is not his aim, however, to explain 
away parties in terms of nonpolitical factors. While he observes the con- 
nection that parties frequently have with social and economic classes, his 
approach is not Marxist. Nor does he follow the neo-utilitarianism of the 
group theorist who treats parties as little more than coalitions of interest 
groups. For Duverger, parties have, so to speak, a life of their own. They 
are not merely epiphenomena of other social forces. They are, to put the 
point strongly, independent variables in the sense that their behavior in 
the context of their respective party systems expresses tendencies, or indeed, 
compulsions, which develop autonomously within this subject matter and 
which may be studied in the hope of arriving at “authentic sociological 
laws” peculiar to that subject matter. 

From what aspect of parties and party systems do these tendencies 
proceed? For Duverger that aspect is neither doctrine nor social base, but 
structure, and he devotes the two parts of the book respectively to the 
internal structure of parties and to the structure of party systems. Here, 
as he points out, he is a follower not of Marx or Benjamin Constant, but 
of Ostrogorski and particularly Michels. Like the latter, he finds that even 
a party sincerely committed to democratic doctrine will be compelled by 
the necessities of political warfare to adopt an oligarchic structure. But 
while accepting Michels’ “iron law,” he goes beyond Michels’ limited con- 
cern both in his analysis of internal structure and of the structure of party 
systems. 

Party program, for instance, will tend to be a function of these struc- 
tural patterns. If a party is doctrinaire and impractical, the reason may 
be the beliefs of the members or even national character. Duverger does 
not dogmatically exclude these possibilities. He directs attention, however, 
to other questions, such as the position of the militants in the structure 
of the party. Two parties with much the same beliefs and social bases will 


*Les Partis Politiques. By Maurice Duverger. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1951. Pp. xi, 476. 
Ffrs. 1,100.) 
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greatly differ in program and tactics, if militants rather than parliamentary 
leaders dominate. Furthermore, if a party operates in a multiparty system, 
the structure of the situation itself will create opportunities and compul- 
sions not present in a two-party system. By relieving parties of the fear 
of being vested with the whole responsibility of governing, it will encourage 
them in less practical and more demagogic attitudes. By confronting them 
with the prospect of later governmental coalitions, it will also strongly 
tempt them to make excessive promises as a means of strengthening their 
future bargaining position. Once such a competition in demands and 
promises has been set in motion, a party can refuse to join in only at 
great peril to its position of power at the polls and in the legislature. In 
this situation, says Duverger, parties are “led into demagogy by the very 
law of the system.” And, he adds, as the inventors of fables end by 
believing their own inventions, “parties end by taking seriously their own 
demagogy, especially when they have exploited it to arouse the militants 
who then refuse to let themselves calm down.” 

The tendencies of party behavior so brought into existence in turn 
react upon public opinion. “Generally,” writes Duverger, “the system of 
parties existing in a country is considered to be the result of the structure 
of its public opinion. But the converse is equally true: the structure of 
public opinion is in a large measure the consequence of the system of 
parties.” Public opinion, he observes in a brilliant analysis reminiscent of 
Burke’s discussion of the “idea of people,” is unknowable except through 
some mode of expression — a parliament, a party, a referendum, a Gallup 
Poll. But any mode of expression modifies and shapes the opinion ex- 
pressed through it. No matter how passive it may seek to be, by asking 
certain more-or-less specific questions in a certain context, it imposes a 
syntax of opinion upon those using it. A party system shapes political 
thought by the simple fact of offering the public a choice between the 
existing set of parties. Mere number may be important: a people trained 
to think of political choice in terms of alternatives between two large 
parties will have a different kind of opinion from that of a people educated 
by a multiparty system. But a party does more than “ask questions”; it 
powerfully suggests answers, continually seeking to develop and crystallize 
opinion. According to the Marxists, political opinion is a reflection of social 
class and there is no class without class consciousness: but, comments 
Duverger, “there is no class consciousness without the action of a party 
which sustains and develops it.” 

Similarly, what interests will become politically articulate depends in 
part upon the party system. Even some articulate interests may be excluded 
from consideration in certain party situations. For example, there is a 
widespread interest in reform of the divorce laws in Britain, but for obvious 
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tactical reasons no party will take up the cause and governments are fearful 
even of permitting a private member’s bill on the subject to make progress. 
The important fact, however, is that many interests remain inarticulate and 
nonpolitical until elicited by party activity, which in eliciting them imposes 
upon them their form and tone. One thinks of the role of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in bringing into existence the CIO and giving to it its distinctive 
New Deal attitude, thereby creating one of the main social bases for the 
New Deal — Fair Deal coalition of interests. Lloyd George, during the years 
1917-20, did something similar toward making articulate and giving direc- 
tion to the interests of British agricultural workers, although he did not 
reap the political benefits. Duverger mentions the case of the Belgian 
Labor party which, originally founded upon a system of co-operatives, then 
gave a powerful impulse to the organization of trade-unions. It is a cari- 
cature of political reality to regard parties as simply the passive reflection 
of pre-existing interests and their leaders as mere brokers between interest 
groups. 

To attribute to parties so large a role in creating and forming public 
opinion might seem to point toward that “liberal” view which emphasizes 
doctrine freely adopted and logically elaborated. This is not Duverger’s 
approach. While by no means dogmatic, he, like the Marxists, has a 
veritable theory of ideology. For the Marxist, political doctrine is deter- 
mined by the relation of the person to the structure of production. For 
Duverger, it is determined by his relation to the structure of the party 
situation. The Marxist finds that the economic structure develops accord- 
ing to its own inevitable laws. Duverger similarly seeks to identify the 
tendencies inherent in the party situation with which in turn opinions 
and beliefs vary. Like the developing mode of production, the party system 
has a creative role. But this role and its effects result less from conscious 
doctrine and free decision than from the blind forces of political structure. 

The tendencies that Duverger analyzes are for the most part those 
arising in particular structural situations, which he considers under the 
headings of organizational framework, levels of membership, centers of 
control, the number of parties, the relation of size and alliances to party 
behavior, and the effects of party systems on political regimes. While he 
quite naturally leans heavily upon French experience, he documents his 
inquiry with material from the experience of other continental countries, 
Great Britain, and the United States, and develops and tests his hypotheses 
by examining a number of instances having the relevant structural features 
in common. No small part of the promise of his method is that it is 
truly comparative and raises a modest hope that we may be able to make 
some progress toward systematic generalizations widely applicable to party 
behavior in different countries. 
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But also, apart from these more particular analyses, he has a general 
theme. It is that in the party history of the past hundred years or so, there 
has been an “evolution” from loose, decentralized parties of cadres, con- 
trolled by parliamentary leaders drawn from the established social and 
economic elites, toward tightly disciplined, centralized mass parties, domi- 
nated from outside parliament by new elites brought into existence by the 
new type of party itself. Representative of the types produced by this 
evolution in French experience are the Radicals, the Socialists, and finally 
the Communists. Duverger does not pretend to give a complete explana- 
tion of the rise of the totalitarian party. He does, however, stress the 
degree to which the change in the structure of the political situation 
caused by the extension of the suffrage has determined the pattern of party 
evolution. He finds that the totalitarian party simply carries farther the 
structural tendencies present in non-totalitarian parties. While recognizing 
the dangers of its extreme development, he finds in the newer type of 
party, whether or not totalitarian, the means — indeed, the only means — 
by which the masses may achieve some real participation in political life. 
The new parties provide structures by which from the lower social strata 
new elites may rise to challenge the established leadership of the society. 
To this extent democracy is advanced. For democracy in Duverger’s view 
cannot be “government of the people by the people,” but only “govern- 
ment of the people by an elite rising from the people.” A regime without 
parties or with weak ones merely assures the continued domination of elites 
produced by nonpolitical factors of birth, wealth, and professional compe- 
tence. Only a regime of strong parties permits that modest degree of self- 
government that is sociologically possible. 

Two points call for criticism. The first, the less serious, is that Duver- 
ger’s conclusion that all government is oligarchic, as he frames it, does not 
fit the facts. Of course, no state and no party can be found in which all 
members participate equally in the political process. Perhaps for the 
Rousseauist only such a condition could be called truly democratic. And 
indeed in Duverger’s, as Michels’ case, behind the gloomy judgments on 
the possibility of self-government seems to stand the ghost of a disillusioned 
Rousseauist. But the absence of equal participation should not blind the 
inquirer to the kinds and degrees of participation that do occur. A choice 
between competing elites, as Duverger recognizes, provides a certain 
modest participation. He thinks of this case, however, as one in which the 
chooser has no control over, or influence on, the alternatives presented to 
him. But, in fact, upon the views and policies of such competing sets of 
leaders, the opinion of party members, not to mention the electorate, very 
often sets severe limits. When, for instance, in 1931 the “Big Three” of 
the British Labour party tried to swing the party behind MacDonald’s 
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“National” government, only a handful of Labour M.P.’s and not a single 
constituency party followed. The reduction of unemployment benefits with 
its presumed consequences on wage-levels was a policy that no elite could 
impose upon party opinion. 

Occasional uprisings, however, only illustrate an eventuality that party 
leaders must continually anticipate and so avert. The able leader will 
constantly and almost unconsciously take soundings of party opinion and so 
adapt his line as to avert not only outright rebellion, but also wide dis- 
approval and lowered morale. That he succeeds, that disagreement does 
not come to a head, that divergent views never achieve a sharp and explicit 
statement is no indication that the opinions and interests of lower levels 
of party membership have not profoundly affected his policies and conduct. 
There is a complex interaction here between leaders and followers and 
between different levels of membership. It is subtle and hard to document. 
In it, however, lies an essential distinction between the democratic and 
the truly oligarchic party. 

A more serious criticism concerns the role Duverger assigns to political 
institutions. He does not entirely deny their importance. In his interpre- 
tation, the extension of the suffrage accounts very largely for the pattern 
of party evolution. Throughout the book he stresses — many may think 
overstresses — the effect of the electoral system upon the structure of 
parties and party systems. What he greatly neglects is the importance of 
constitutional structure. That neglect is deliberate and reflects his distrust 
of public law as a portrait of political reality. Against the background of 
French experience, in which the pattern of party politics has often de- 
formed the provisions of written constitutions, his distrust is understand- 
able and in general it is justified when properly qualified. It must be 
qualified, however, because constitutions do not always lie about political 
reality, but, indeed, may reflect facts of political structure even more deeply 
rooted than party systems. 

According to Duverger, for example, the degree of separation of 
powers depends so much more on the party system than on constitutional 
provisions that in the United States when both Congress and the presi- 
dency are controlled by the same party the actual separation of powers 
is very slight. This grossly overstates the case; certainly it misses an es- 
sential point. The separation of powers here is not only a fact of public 
law, but also of public psychology. One familiar result is that voters very 
commonly have quite different purposes in mind in choosing a representa- 
tive or senator from those they follow in choosing a president and, ac- 
cordingly, hold them to account on different, even incompatible, grounds. 
In joining together what has thus been radically separated at a deep level 
of political reality, party has only limited success. 
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In Britain, if we follow L. S. Amery’s interpretation, the traditional 
concept of authority makes the business of government turn on the 
“parley” between two powers, Crown and Parliament, nowadays Govern- 
ment and Opposition. Such a concept of authority defines the political 
situation in a special way, educating the British electorate and its repre- 
sentatives to look at their roles and that of parties quite differently from 
the way they are regarded in the United States or France. In its light we 
can better understand features of the British party system that fit poorly 
into Duverger’s analysis — for instance, the fact that the Right as well as 
the Left has developed centralized and elaborate organization and that 
British politics in spite of the small singleemember constituency shows few 
traces of localism. 

Looking at constitutional arrangements in this way, we need not 
expect always to find a coherent system. In France, for instance, the 
absence of widespread consensus on the concept of legitimate authority 
is a fundamental and familiar fact. There, competing with the tradition of 
democratic constitutionalism are two other traditions, a tradition of popular 
revolution and a tradition of coup d’état. That each of these also has a 
certain title to legitimacy weakens the claim of democratic constitutional- 
ism, lends plausibility to the claims of extremist parties, and helps com- 
plicate the structure of political opinion. 

On a different plane of analysis from formal public law, we find these 
concepts of authority, or constitutional values, from which proceed certain 
of the major compulsions under which parties form and operate. But 
if we admit their relevance, can we exclude other aspects of the value 
systems of the societies being studied? Can American parties be under- 
stood apart from the pervasive “liberal” values of our society and its lack 
of a feudal tradition? How, without considering these factors, can we 
avoid the perplexity that afflicts Duverger when he observes “the absence 
in America of a large socialist party” and the resulting “archaic structure” 
retained by American parties in spite of a long history of universal suffrage? 

Comparison may help us find uniformities, as Duverger has demon- 
strated. It may also bring to light values and attitudes that are unique. Is 
it not the wisest course to recognize this fact and frame our approach to the 
study of parties accordingly? This would make it a first task of comparative 
study to try to discover the special forms of “public consciousness” — 
including their inner strains and contradictions — in terms of which various 
peoples interpret their political experience. Such an approach would 
probably take the study of parties farther along the road back toward 
Siegfried than Duverger would care to follow. It would not, however, 
mean surrendering Duverger’s insight into the possibility of identifying 
uniform tendencies in similar structural situations. On the contrary, it 
would greatly help us understand why in some cases these tendencies are 
embodied in behavior, while in others they are frustrated or diverted. 
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Part II, to be published in the December, 1953, issue of the WesTERN POLITICAL 
QuarTERLY, will include the Judiciary, the Problem of a Constitution, and Israel’s Future. 


THE PRovISIONAL PERIOD 


HE SOVEREIGN INDEPENDENT State of Israel came into exist- 

ence when the mandate ended at midnight on May 14, 1948: the 

British authorities then departed without transferring any of the ma- 
chinery of administration to the new nation. However, for the previous six 
months a National Council had been in operation, which had been estab- 
lished in accordance with a resolution passed on November 29, 1947, by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. This resolution required 
the new Arab and Jewish States to form provisional governments that 
should function under the general supervision of the United Nations 
Palestine Commission until formal termination of the mandate.” 

The origin of the National Council dates back twenty-seven years 
before the United Nations’ action on Palestine. In 1920, Great Britain 
had been designated by the Supreme Allied Council as the administrating 
power of Palestine. The mandate came into force on September 29, 1923. 
During this entire period, until 1947, two Jewish quasi-governments existed 
co-operatively and interdependently side by side, one for the Jewish com- 
munity residing in Palestine, and another for the development of the 
promised Jewish national home. 

Although the community quasi-government came into existence in 
1920, after the first elections had been held in Palestine, its status did not 
become officially recognized until the mandate authorities enacted the 
Jewish Community Regulations eight years later. An Elected Assembly 
(Assefath Hanivcharim), chosen in secret ballot by all Jews over twenty 
years of age with at least three months residence in Palestine, served as a 
quasi-parliament in the Jewish community. It met at least once a year. 
Between sessions its powers were exercised by a National Council (Vaad 
Leumi), appointed by the Elected Assembly from among its own members. 


1 Colonial Office and Foreign Office, Palestine: Termination of the Mandate, 15th May, 1948 (New York: 
British Information Services, 1 ° 


2 United Nations, General Assembly, Official Records of the Second Session . . . , Resolutions 
Doc. A 519, pp. 131-50. See Inited Nations, Report on Palestine, Report to the General Assembly 
by the Lntesd Nations Special Committee on Palestine (New York: Somerset Books, Inc., 1947); 
Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United Nations, genni ane Docu- 


ments (2nd ed.; Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1949), pp. 153-56; Joseph Dunner, 
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In turn, the National Council nominated from its membership an executive 
which acted as the administering power for the Jewish community through 
a number of departments concerned with defense, education, culture, 
health, social welfare, and religious affairs. The National Council had 
legal authority, enforceable in the civil courts, to tax all members of the 
Jewish community for purposes of education, social services, health, and 
for maintenance of the Jewish religious courts.‘ 

Under authority of Article 4 of the mandate approved by the Council 
of the League of Nations on July 22, 1922, the development quasi-govern- 
ment acted as an advisory body, co-operating with the mandate authorities 
on such matters as agricultural colonization, building, immigration, indus- 
try, and land purchase, in the interest of promoting and developing the 
Jewish national home in Palestine. Until 1929, this quasi-government was 
solely in the hands of the World Zionist Organization. That year the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine was created to enlist non-Zionist support for 
a Jewish national home, and the two organizations became collaborators 
in the administration of the affairs concerning the eventual establishment 
of the homeland.® 

In 1934, an enlarged Jewish Agency was formed providing equal rep- 
resentation for Zionists and non-Zionists on its governing bodies. It took 
over all responsibility for the development of the national home, while the 
World Zionist Organization concerned itself primarily with directing the 
Zionist movement and with managing its land purchasing agency, the 
Jewish National Fund.® 

The community and development quasi-governments functioned in 
close liaison and co-operation. The National Council appointed two rep- 
resentatives to the Zionist General Council,’ and the president of the 
World Zionist Organization was automatically the president of the Jewish 
Agency. Far from being meek, the Elected Assembly and National Council 
often acted boldly and expressed independent opinions and criticism.*® 


4 Fannie Fern Andrews, The Holy Land under Mandate (2 vols.; Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1931); 
Samuel Dale Myres, Community Development in Palestine (Arnold Foundation Studies in Public 
Affairs, Vol. I, No. 2 [Dallas: Southern Methodist Universiey Press, 1932] }; Norman Bentwich, 
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Affairs Press, 1942); Paul Goodman (ed.), Jewish National Home: 1917-1942 (London: J. M. Dent, 
1943); ESCO Foundation for Palestine, Palestine: A Study of Jewish, Arab, and British Policies 
(2 vols.; New Haven: Yele ates Press, 1947); Israel hen, A Short History of Zionism 
(London: Frederick Mulle:, Ltd., 1951). 


5 Arthur Ruppin, Building Israel: seater Essays, 1907-1935 (New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1949); 
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Reference Shelf,”’ 6 [New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1946] ); Albert M. Hyamson, 
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By 1935, the Palestinian Jews were administering “their own com- 
munity affairs and outnumbered all others on both the Zionist and Agency 
Executives,” and “were thus receiving valuable experience in self-rule.” 
The various departments of the quasi-government were staffed with resi- 
dents of the Yishuv (Jewish community in Palestine), “so that a core 
of civil servants was also being trained.” ° The National Council and the 
Elected Assembly “were considered by the average Jew as truly representing 
the sovereign power of the country,” and whatever was decided by such 
organs “was considered binding upon the Jewish community, whereas the 
regulations of the occupying power were followed only reluctantly.” ?° 

On the day that the State of Israel came into being, a Provisional 
Council of Government was created comprising three elements — a State 
Council of thirty-eight members as the parliament, based on the relative 
strength of the various political parties,’? a cabinet of thirteen ministers, 
elected by the State Council from among its members and responsible to 
it; and a president elected by the State Council. David Ben-Gurion, chair- 
man of the Jewish Agency end leader of the dominant political party, 
Mapai, was chosen Prime Minister and Minister of Defense; and two days 
later, Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected President. Actually, the National 
Council of the mandate period formed the basis of the State Council, and 
the executive of the National Council formed the basis of the cabinet. The 
presidency was entirely new.’ 


TuHeE Major Potiticat Parties?® 


Representatives of twelve political parties sit in Israel’s parliament, and 
at least seventeen distinct parties actively campaign among the electorate. 
Even during the mandate period there were a dozen parties competing for 
the relatively few elective positions in the community quasi-government. 


® J. C. Hurewitz, The Struggle for Palestine (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950), p. 41. 
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Ideologically, the principal conflicts among the parties are: labor 
versus management, collectivism versus private enterprise, separation of 
church and state versus theocracy, orientation toward the United States 
of America versus orientation toward the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, nationalism versus internationalism, and expansionism versus terri- 
torial status quo. 


The Left. The largest and most powerful political party in Israel is 
Mapai (Israel Labor party), a moderate, non-Marxist socialist party, the 
product in 1929 of a series of amalgamations of Palestinian labor parties 
with varying ideologies. The backbone of Mapai has been the Histadrut 
(General Labor Federation), the largest trade-union federation, whose 
membership numbers about 75 per cent of all Israel’s wage-earners, and 
together with their dependents, represents more than half of the country’s 
population. Uniquely, Histadrut is also the nation’s largest single employer 
because of its vast interests in industry, commerce, and agriculture. 

In foreign policy Mapai’s orientation has been toward the United 
States and against the Soviet Union. In its domestic policies Mapai ad- 
vocates a gradual democratic planning of the economy with step-by-step 
nationalization of natural resources, public services, and public utilities: 
it has been pragmatic, compromising, and flexible. Israel’s economy, the 
party feels, should be based on a harmonious, side-by-side development 
of constructive private enterprise and purposeful collectivist endeavor." 

In January, 1948, Achdut Avodah (Unity of Labor), a group within 
Mapai which felt that the latter was becoming too moderate in its socialism, 
split away, and with the radical, agricultural-collectivist Hashomer Hatsair 
(The Young Watchmen) and Left Poalei Zion (Leftist Workers of Zion), 
formed a new left-wing socialist Zionist labor party called Mapam (United 
Workers’ party).'® Formerly second, and now third largest party in Israel, 
Mapam advocates the ultimate establishment of a classless socialist society, 
with Jewish and Arab unity, based on the political leadership of agricultural 
collective labor rather than that of the industrial labor movement. Com- 
bining Zionism and Marxism, Mapam campaigns on a program stressing 
class struggle, equal rights for Arabs, collectivist economy, and friendship 
with the Soviet Union. 

Opposing the expansion of private enterprise and of foreign capital 
investment in Israel, Mapam has maintained that if all industry and agri- 
culture were immediately nationalized, the economy could be placed on 


%4To encourage private investment domestically and from abroad, Mapai has proposed and carried out 
many concessions to private enterprise. In addition, it has favored wage ceilings, taxes on co- 
operative settlements, hiring of immigrants to work on the collective farms, and the sale of a 
sizable amount of abandoned Arab land to private persons — measures which it opposed in 
principle before statehood. 


% Achdut Avodah was a oie oe non-Marxist, socialist party. Hashomer Hatsair, Marxist and 
a 


pro-Soviet, favored a bi-national (Jewish-Arab) state, rather than partition into two separate states. 
Left Poalei Zion, which opposed Hebrew as the cultural medium instead of Yiddish, split away 
from the parent body following the Russian revolution during World War I 
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a sound basis. Competing with Mapai for control of the General Labor 
Federation, Mapam — if it wins such control — may institute many pro- 
found political, social, and economic changes in Israel. 

At the extreme left is the Israel Communist party with its program 
of aggressive class struggle; orientation toward the Soviet Union and op- 
position to the United States; anti-Zionism; equal rights for Arabs; return 
of Arab refugees and full restoration of their property; political hegemony 
of the industrial workers; expulsion of American industrialists and advisors; 
and abandonment of all territories not assigned to Israel by the United 
Nations’ partition plan. 


The Center. The General Zionist party, although it has been leaning 
more and more to the right, is the major party of the center. It was organ- 
ized in 1946, and has grown from Israel’s fifth to its second largest party. 
Its program favors private enterprise based on economic laissez-faire, Zionist 
and national unity as opposed to ideological and class warfare, and the 
strengthening of national institutions. The basis of the nation’s economy 
should be private enterprise, and the state should cease promoting and 
subsidizing collectivism. All national functions carried out by political 
parties, labor federations, and religious orders should be under national 
control.*6 

In August, 1948, a split occurred within the ranks of the General Zion- 
ists when a faction known as Group A, favoring a more liberal, although 
nonsocialist, outlook toward labor and social welfare, withdrew and formed 
the Progressive party. The latter has advocated unity of all classes, a 
written constitution with specified guarantees of individual rights, and 
collective bargaining rights for labor. 


The Right. Organized in Palestine in 1918, and composed mainly of 
urban middle-class orthodox Zionist Jews, the Mizrachi party (Orthodox 
party) wants Israel to be built and governed according to the traditional 
teachings of the orthodox rabbinate. Its contention is that the basis of 
Israel’s culture is orthodox religion, customs, and literature. However, 
Mizrachi has not committed itself politically to the establishment of a 
theocratic state. In its foreign program, the party favors alliance with the 
United States. Domestically, Mizrachi opposes socialism, collectivism, and 
labor domination of social welfare, education, and colonization: it supports 


16 Until August, 1953, there were four basic school systems, called trends: (1) the General Zionist non- 
sectarian and nonideological schools, attended by about 33 per cent of the children; (2) the 
Histadrut schools, which provided general and craft training for about 37 per cent, and taught 
subjects with socialist labor viewpoints; and (3 and 4), the religious schools operated by Mizrachi 
and Agudat Israel, attended by about 26 per cent. The General Zionists advocated a single, 
unified educational system, under national administration, independent of political parties, religious 
orders, and ideological movements. 

The Unified Education Act of 1953 set up a new and unified educational system in place 
of the trends. Standard obligatory curricula will be introduced in all schools subject to the 
supervision = the Ministry of Education and Culture. See Israel Digest, Vol. IV (August 21, 
1953), pp. 2-4. 
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private enterprise and economic laissez-faire and would promote middle- 
class, individualized farming instead of collectives. 

Because of this conservatism, a group of religiously orthodox industrial 
workers, farmers, and sympathizers split away from Mizrachi and formed 
the Hapoel Hamizrachi party (Mizrachi Workers party), which combines 
orthodox religion, socialism, Zionism, nationalism, internationalism, and 
friendship with both the United States and the Soviet Union. In its daily 
activities Hapoel Hamizrachi leans toward the labor movement and the 
labor and farmer co-operatives. 

Ultra-orthodox of the religious parties is the Agudat Israel party (As- 
sociation of Israel), which believed, before World War II, that co-operation 
with irreligious elements would bring the wrath of God down upon the 
Jewish national homeland and would prevent the coming of the Messiah. 
Therefore, it opposed affiliation or co-operation with the Zionist movement. 
However, after World War II, Agudat Israel approved the establishment 
of the Jewish State on condition that it be based strictly on orthodox 
Judaism. This party, also, has its labor-oriented branch, called the Poalei 
Agudat Israel party (Workers of the Association of Israel). 

These four orthodox religious parties combined their forces politically 
in November, 1948, to form the United Religious Front. In coalition with 
Mapai these parties constituted the government of Israel from March 10, 
1949, to December 19, 1952. 

At the extreme right is the Herut party (Freedom party), which is 
super-nationalist and expansionist, advocating territorial jurisdiction over 
Israel’s biblical boundaries. It is anti-British, anti-Arab, anti-socialist, and 
anti-communist. The party opposed the partition of Palestine and advo- 
cated the use of force to prevent it. Favoring private enterprise without 
any restrictions, Herut is against any and all collectivism and economic 
planning.?’ 

In addition to these major political groups, there are a number of 
community parties which represent the special interests of certain sections 
of the population.’* Although the framework of Israel’s developing political 


17 Herut was formed by the Irgun Zvai Leumi (National Military Organization) after the latter's split 
with the Revisionist party in 1948. Founded in 1924 by the late Vladimir Jabotinsky, organizer of 
the Jewish Legion in orld War I, the Revisionists advocated a revision in the policy of the 
Zionist leadership toward Great Britain, and urged an anti-British orientation, extreme nationalism, 
and expansion when the Jewish state would be established to include both sides of the Jordan 
River. Their strict party discipline, militarism, and program of banning strikes, compulsory 
arbitration, and middle-class colonization, led to frequent charges that the Revisionists were fascistic. 
With the death of Mr. Jabotinsky in 1940, and the establishment of the Jewish state eight years 
—_ the Revisionist party underwent a number of changes, out of which emerged the Irgun Zvai 
eumi. 


% The Sephardic party is composed of Jewish immigrants and settlers with Spanish and Portuguese 
ancestry. The Yemenite party represents the Jews who emigrated from Yemen. Several Arab 
parties exist which campaign vigorously among the Arab communities and press the government 
and parliament of Israel in the interest of the Arab minority. 


During the first general election in 1949, the Women’s International Zionist Organization party 
campaigned on a program of winning and protecting special interests of women. Succeeding in 
electing only one delegate to Israel’s parliament, this party revised its outlook and accepted the 
idea that as emancipated women they should participate in politics alongside the men and not as 
a special interest group. Thereafter, it did not run any candidates. 
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system is of European parliamentary design, the multiplicity of parties and 
the intensity of party consciousness and participation give it a peculiar 
existence and character differing sharply from the English pattern.’® It is 
possible that a two-party system may in time emerge as the result of a 
formation of party blocs,?° although such an event is unlikely in the near 
future in view of the great continual influx of immigrants from an assort- 
ment of countries and with a variety of backgrounds. 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 2? 


The Provisional Council of Government functioned from May 14, 
1948, to February 10, 1949. At its final session, just prior to the first 
national elections on January 25, 1949, the State Council adopted a 
transition ordinance transferring its authority to a Constituent Assembly, 
and extending its own life until the latter body was convened.”” 

Of the 785,678 inhabitants of Israel registered in the first population 
census on November 8, 1948,?* 506,567 were eligible to vote for delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly. Suffrage was granted to every person eighteen 
years of age or over, and the right to run for office, to every person twenty- 
one years or over. While proportional representation was employed, the 
country was not divided into electoral districts with seats allotted on the 
basis of the votes cast within each district; for reasons of military security, 
the nation was considered one large constituency. 


Twenty-one political parties competed, and 440,095 ballots were cast, 
of which 5,441 were invalidated. With the number of seats in the Con- 
stituent Assembly set at 120, each political party was entitled to as many 
representatives as the total votes it polled divided by a unit of approxi- 
mately 3,600 votes. 


1%” As one of the standing jokes has it, when two Jews meet, three political parties are formed. The latest 
party to be organized is the Labor Unity party. On February 21, 1952, two Mapam delegates in 
the Knesset resigned because of Mapam’s pro-Soviet orientation, joined a third dissident, a member 
of the Municipal Council of Tel Aviv, and together “‘are now preparing for meetings throughout 
the country, at which they will explain their policy and seek adherents for a mew party they are 
forming.” Israel Speaks, Vol. VI (March 7, 1952), p. 3. 


2° For a discussion of this subject between Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion and the American Am- 
bassador, James G. McDonald, see the latter’s My Mission in Israel, 1948-1951 (New York: Simon 
& Schuster, 1951), p. 147. 


21 For discussion of the Constituent Assembly, see Leo Kohn, “The Constituent Assembly of Israel,’’ 
Israel and Middle East (Tel Aviv: [January, 1949] ), Vol. I. The Government of Israel: A 
Democracy in Action (Pamphlet Series, No. 9, rev. ed. [New York: Zionist Organization of 
America, 1949] ); Ruth Gruber, Israel Without Tears (New York: A. A. Wyn, 1950), pp. 157-75; 
Gerald de Gaury, The New State of Israel (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1952), pp. 39-69; 
Edwin Samuel, “The System of Government,”’ in The Rebirth of Israel, Israel Cohen, ed. (London: 
Edward Goldston & Son, Ltd., 1952), pp. 178-86. 


22 The Constituent Assembly, according to Israel’s Proclamation of Independence, should have been con- 
vened no later than October 1, 1948. It was not until October 28, however, that the provisional 
State Council considered legislation concerning the Constituent Assembly. Thereafter, the Stare 
Council fixed the date of the general elections, drew up the election procedures, approved an elec- 
tion budget, and set the rules of procedure to guide the Constituent Assembly. For the text of 
the Proclamation, see the New York Times, May 15, 1948, p. 2; and State of Israel, Government 
Yearbook 5711 (1950), op. cit., pp. 44. 


23 The census showed Israel's registered population as 716,678 Jews and 69,000 Arabs, Druzes, and Christians. 
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RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1949 


Votes Percentage Seats 
Party Received of Total Won 


Mapai 155,274 35.72 46 

Mapam 64,018 14.73 19* 
United Religious Front 52,982 12.19 16T 
Herut 49,782 11.46 14 

General Zionists 22,661 5.22 
Progressives 17,786 4.09 
Sephardim 15,287 3.52 
Communists 15,148 3.49 
Arab Democratic List 7,387 1.70 
Fighters 5,363 1.24 
Women’s International Zionist Organization ..... 5,173 1.19 
Yemenites 4,399 1.01 
Arab Workers’ Bloc 3,214 .74 
Revisionists 2,892 .66 
Religious List 2,835 63 
Arab Peoples’ Party 2,812 63 
Women Workers and Religious Women 2,796 02 
Gruenbaum List 2,514 58 
United List of Religious Workers 1,250 30 
Pro-Jerusalem 842 .20 
Independent Agudat Israel 239 05 
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* Mapam’s representation in the Constituent Assembly was later increased to 20, and the Communists’ 
decreased to 3, when one of the 4 Communist delegates resigned from his party and joined Mapam. 


t The United Religious Front’s 16 delegates were elected as follows: Hapoel Hamizrachi, 6; Mizrachi, 4; 

Agudat Israel, 3; and Poalei Agudat Israel, 3. 

Israel’s Constituent Assembly consisted of delegates representing 
twelve political parties, and was composed of one hundred and eight men 
and twelve women, three of whom were Arabs, the remainder, Jews. Less 
than twenty of the delegates had been born in Palestine.** The first session 
was opened on February 14, 1949, in Jerusalem by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 
Two days later, it enacted the Transition Law, better known as “The Small 
Constitution,” > under which the state has since been functioning. Pre- 
pared by the provisional cabinet of Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, who advo- 
cated postponing indefinitely the drafting of a permanent constitution, “The 
Small Constitution” (so designated because it consisted of fifteen brief sec- 
tions) created a republican form of government, with a very weak president, 
a strong cabinet, and a powerful parliament, called in Hebrew the Knesset, 
which exercises a large degree of control over both president and cabinet. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Dr. Weizmann president of Israel, 
and on the following day -(February 17), after he was sworn in, the pro- 


™ Of the 120 delegates, there were: 35 farmers, 19 labor union officials, 18 writers, 12 lawyers, 10 business- 
men, 8 professional politicians, 5 rabbis, 5 manual laborers, 3 bank directors, 2 teachers, 2 mayors, 
and 1 university professor. 


2% Statute Book No. 1, February 17, 1949, p. 1. See Small Constitution Adopted by the Israel Constituent 
Assembly (New York: Israel Office of Information, IM 13, March, 1949), 3 pp. 
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visional government resigned. After consultation with the representatives 
of the various political parties, President Weizmann charged Mapai’s leader, 
David Ben-Gurion, with the responsibility of forming the first regular 
government. 

During its six sessions at Jerusalem, the Constituent Assembly ap- 
pointed credentials, steering, transitional, and small constitution com- 
mittees, and elected a speaker and two deputy speakers. At its seventh 
session, held in Tel Aviv on March 8, 1949, the Constituent Assembly 
transformed itself into the First Knesset; and on that day, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
submitted the names of his proposed cabinet and his program. The pro- 
posed government was based on a coalition of Mapai with the United 
Religious Front, the Progressives, and the Sephardim. On March 10, the 
Knesset approved the first regular government by a vote of 73 to 45.7 


THE PRESIDENT 2’ 


Following the French system, the president of Israel has very little 
executive power and no constitutional control or influence over legislation. 
He convenes sessions of the Knesset; signs treaties with foreign states after 
ratification by the Knesset; appoints diplomatic representatives upon recom- 
mendation of the authorized cabinet minister; confirms the selection of 
consuls by the minister of foreign affairs; appoints the state comptroller, 
who is responsible only to the Knesset; appoints military officers upon 
recommendation of the military chiefs; and pardons offenders and mitigates 
punishment. 


If the government decides or is forced to resign, it tenders its resigna- 
tion to the president. Should no new government meet with parliamentary 
favor, the president may dissolve parliament and call for a new general 
election. 


Israel’s president neither presides over nor participates in cabinet meet- 
ings. Even his official signature is without force unless it is countersigned.?* 
In addition to the president, the prime minister and the minister competent 
to administer the particular law must sign parliamentary enactments. All 
laws “except those concerning his prerogatives,” must be signed by the 
president; he is not authorized to exercise any veto power over legislation.?° 


26 The ministerial offices assigned were: prime minister and minister of defense; minister of supply, 
rationing and agriculture; of social welfare; of labor and social insurance; of religious affairs; of 
finance, commerce and industry; of justice; of communications and post; of education and culture; 
of police; of interior and immigration; of health; and of foreign affairs. 


2% See Hal Lehrman, Israel: The Beginning and Tomorrow (New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951) 
pp. 12-36; McDonald, op. cit.; de Gaury, loc. cit.; Samuel, loc. cit.; Bentwich, Israel, op. cit.; 
State of Israel, Government Year- Book "13 (1952) (Jerusalem: The Government Printing Press, 
1952), p. 65. 


28 Section 7 of the ‘Small Constitution” provides that “‘Every official deed signed by the President shall 
bear the confirmatory signature of the Prime Minister or such other Ministers as shall be decided 
on by the Government.” 


29 **The Small Constitution,” sec. 2. 
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The president is not popularly elected,*® but is chosen by the Knesset 
in secret ballot.*? Until the passage of the Presidential Tenure Act on 
December 3, 1951,°* his term of office was to correspond to the duration 
of the First Knesset and thereafter three months after the new Knesset 
convened. Under the new law, he serves for five years, and his election 
must be conducted not later than thirty days before the expiration of his 
predecessor’s term. 

The president’s term may be terminated by death, resignation, lingering 
incapacitating illness, or suspension. Should he die, a successor must be 
chosen within thirty days. Should he be unable to exercise his duties, the 
Knesset may elect a new president: or, if the Knesset’s House Committee 
deems the emergency to be temporary, it may appoint the speaker of the 
Knesset acting president for a specific, brief period of time. Suspension may 
be effected only on grounds of “behavior unbecoming a President.” Pro- 
posals for such action must be initiated by the House Committee by 
three-fourths majority, and will take effect if 75 per cent or more of the 
full Knesset approve. The president may not be suspended without op- 
portunity to refute the charges before the Knesset. If he rejects this hearing, 
the Knesset may demand his presence and question him during the dis- 
cussion on the proposal for his suspension.** 

Unlike the executive office of the president in the United States, 
which possesses budget and management functions in supervision of the 
executive departments, Israel’s office of the president is merely an informa- 
tional office to keep the president aware of affairs of state. It receives 
regular reports of cabinet meetings, and from the various ministries con- 


%® Hardly any enthusiasm has been displayed by the public over the presidential elections. The cor- 
respondent of the New York Times reported (November 14, 1951), in a special dispatch from 
Jerusalem with regard to the re-election of Dr. Weizmann: ‘“‘There is little interest here in the 
Presidential election. The President has no independent power and is merely a figurehead.” 

Discussing the status of the president in Israel’s political system, James G. McDonald wrote: 
“During the provisional regime a fundamental difference between Dr. Weizmann and Ben-Gurion 
became evident as to the role which the President should play. Dr. Weizmann . . . not unnaturally 
favored the American system in which the President is a powerful executive. But Ben-Gurion, 
strongly supported by predominant Israel public opinion, insisted that the President be, as in the 
French system, only the formal head of the State. Weizmann did not hide his disappointment. 
I had the impression in those early months that he hoped his view might in part be accepted.” 
(McDonald, op. cit., p. 254.) 

Kenneth W. Bilby, New York Herald Tribune correspondent, reported in 1949, that President 
Weizmann had confided to him that his duties would probably require about two hours work 
daily, and likened his status to that of the French president. “I don’t expect it to be like the 
presidency of the United States,”’ he remarked. Bilby, New Star in the Middle East (New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1950), p. 167. 

When United States Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin toured Israel in 1951, he visited 
President Weizmann and conveyed President Truman’s disappointment that the President of Israel 
had not taken a stronger position concerning the protection of Arab refugees. Replied Dr. Weiz- 
mann: “I am only a Constitutional President, and it’s outside my province. My handkerchief is 
the only thing I can stick my nose into; into everything else — it’s Ben-Gurion’s nose.’’ New York 
Post, September 6, 1951, p. 24. 


31 To be elected, a presidential candidate must receive on the first or second ballot more than half of the 
votes of the total number of Knésset members. On the third and later ballots, however, a simple 
majority vote of members present prevails. If mo candidate receives the necessary majority, the 
one with the lowest number of votes is eliminated, and another ballot is taken. This procedure 
is repeated until a candidate receives the required majority of votes. 


32 Statute Book No. 86, December 5, 1951, p. 6. 


33 The Presidential Tenure Act provides also for exemption of the president from military service, immunity 
from subpoena as a witness in any matter connected with his office and from being the subject 
of court proceedings while in office, and prohibition from holding any other position while serving 
as a Te the text of this law, see State of Israel, Government Year-Book 5713 (1952), 
op. cit., pp. > 
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cerning their work and programs, and presents this material in summarized 
form to the president, together with a digest of reactions, criticism, and 
suggestions from domestic and foreign newspapers and periodicals. It also 
invites cabinet ministers and department directors to discuss government 
policies with the president. 

THE CABINET *4 


The cabinet, or, as “The Small Constitution” describes it, “The 
Government,” is formed by a member of the Knesset — actually the leader 
of the political party with the most seats. He is charged with that responsi- 
bility by the president after the latter has consulted with the leaders of 
the political parties in the Knesset. Designated prime minister, he selects 
the various cabinet ministers either from among Knesset members or from 
persons outside, who must receive the Knesset’s confirming majority vote. 

Cabinet accountability is to the Knesset.*®° The cabinet continues in 
office only as long as it retains parliamentary confidence. If it receives a 
vote of no confidence or decides to resign, it must tender its resignation to 
the president. It continues, however, to perform its duties until a new 
cabinet is legally formed and confirmed. Should the prime minister resign, 
the entire cabinet automatically falls. 

Meetings are held regularly once a week and are convened also on 
special call of the prime minister, who presides over them. Decisions are 
made by simple majority, each member, including the prime minister, 
having one vote. Once a majority vote is cast, each member of the cabinet 
is committed to its support. If he desires to speak in the Knesset against 
a cabinet proposal, or abstain from voting on it, he must first be authorized 
to do so by majority vote of the cabinet. 

There is no constitutional limitation on the number of ministries; the 
cabinet might be of any size depending upon the Knesset’s approval. Most 
laws are initiated by the cabinet, submitted to the Knesset, run through the 
committee mill, and finally are voted upon in plenary session. 

The elections of 1949 saw Mapai emerge as the leading party with 
forty-six seats in the Knesset. Failing to obtain the sixty-one seats required 
to support a government, Mr. Ben-Gurion formed a coalition between 
Mapai and the United Religious Front, later adding the Progressives and 
Sephardim. This alignment commanded seventy-three votes in the Knes- 
set. Mapam, Herut, the General Zionists, and the Communists constituted 
the forty-four opposition seats.** 


34 See State of Israel, Government Yearbook 5711 (1950), op. cit.; Lehrman, op. cit.; de Gaury, loc. cit.; 
Samuel, loc. cit.; and Bentwich, Israel, op. cit. 


%3 ‘The Government shall be responsible collectively to the Knesset for its acts, shall account to the 
Assembly for them, and shall continue in office so long as it retains the confidence of the Assembly.” 
(“The Small Constitution,” sec. 11[c].) 


3° Mr. Ben-Gurion rejected Mapam for the coalition because it insisted on nationalization of industry and 
agriculture, as well as on anti-private enterprise measures. Since the General Zionists demanded 
assurances of a nonsocialist program and legal protections for private initiative, they, too, were 
rejected by Mapai for the coalition. 
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Formation of the coalition with the United Religious Front was not 
accomplished without hard bargaining. The religious bloc withheld its 
support until the cabinet agreed, by a vote of six to three, that no non- 
kosher food would be imported into Israel. The inherent differences be- 
tween Mapai and the United Religious Front, however, were not resolved 
in the coalition. Israel’s first cabinet crisis developed in October, 1950, 
when Mr. Ben-Gurion proposed the addition of a separate Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, to be occupied by a person not a member of the 
Knesset or of a political party, in order not to affect the cabinet’s party 
strength. The United Religious Front rejected the proposal, and the prime 
minister resigned. 

Two weeks later, on October 30, after interparty debate and negotia- 
tion, an agreement was reached between Mapai and the United Religious 
Front. The latter accepted the new separate ministry and promised to 
support and participate in the government without interruption until the 
First Knesset should terminate. In return, Mapai consented to continue 
the joint control over meat inspection exercised by the minister concerned 
and the minister of religious affairs, and to maintain the status quo in 
religious matters, but to form a ministerial committee to clarify them. 

The coalition government was reshuffled, and was confirmed by the 
Knesset on November 1, 1950; *7 but it was again defeated on February 
17, 1951, this time over the issue of education of Yemenite children in the 
transitory immigrant work camps.** The United Religious Front maintained 
that these Yemenites should have no choice between the various types of 
schooling, but should be automatically assigned to the orthodox religious 
schools, since their background and history do not recognize any separation 
of school and orthodox religion. 

The United Religious Front had been successful in securing exemption 
of the initial immigrant camps from the general provisions of the Com- 
pulsory Education Law of September 12, 1949: the non-Yemenites could 
choose between religious and secular education, but the Yemenites had 
to attend the orthodox religious schools. Mapai objected to extending this 
exemption to the transitory immigrant work camps, and insisted that the 
regular national system of choice of educational trends should apply in 
these camps for the Yemenites as it did for all other immigrant children. 
As for the orthodox feelings of the Yemenites, Mapai offered a modified 


317 The reshuffled cabinet consisted of: prime minister and minister of defense, ministers of foreign affairs, 
finance, transport and communications, labor, agriculture, and education and culture, all of Mapai; 
ministers of social welfare, religious affairs and war sufferers, and interior, health and immigration, 
United Religious Front; justice, Progressive; police, Sephardi; and trade and industry, independent. 


38 The initial immigrant camps are transient types of reception centers where immigrants are processed 
after debarkation. The transitory immigrant work camps are of a more permanent nature, where 
immigrants are prepared for integration into Israeli society by engaging in public works projects and 
learning various trades and crafts. Since these latter camps are similar to settlements, and many 


of them have been converted into permanent villages, their importance is vitally felt by the political 
parties. 
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pro-labor and pro-socialist curriculum, including religion taught by labor 
instructors. The United Religious Front threatened to bolt the coalition, 
arguing angrily that the socialist labor movement should leave the teaching 
of religion to the clergy. Mapai stood firm, although it offered to set up 
a special cabinet committee consisting of the prime minister, the minister 
of education, and one of the United Religious Front ministers to supervise 
religious education in the transitory immigrant work camps. The United 
Religious Front rejected the proposal on the ground that it probably would 
result in Mapai outvoting the United Religious Front on every issue that 
would arise. 

Seeing a good opportunity to embarrass Mapai, the General Zionists 
introduced a bill in the Knesset censuring the government for its handling 
of the immigrant education issue. The United Religious Front did not 
support the government, and the resulting vote of 49-42 carried the censure 
motion. Prime Minister Ben-Gurion immediately tendered the resignation 
of his cabinet to the President on February 17, 1951, an unnecessary step 
since the motion was not a vote of no confidence. In fact, Mr. Ben-Gurion 


did not even consult his colleagues before submitting the collective resig- 
nation. 


Apparently, the Prime Minister felt that the time was opportune to 
break with the United Religious Front and form a coalition government 


with Mapam or the General Zionists, or by some other alignment: He felt 
that the new state should go to the polls for the second time, to elect a new 
Knesset with more realistic and favorable party strengths, thereby proving 
to the United Religious Front that the overwhelming majority of the 
electorate opposed the extension of religious power in politics. 

With the fall of the government, President Weizmann, a General 
Zionist, should have consulted thé various political party leaders, and 
should then have designated one of them to try to form a government. If 
he had then failed, the President should have called upon another. How- 
ever, Dr. Weizmann did not follow this procedure. Instead, he asked 
only Mr. Ben-Gurion, who declined, saying that unless the opposition could 
form a coalition government which would be approved by the Knesset the 
only recourse was a general election. President Weizmann went no further, 
and informed the Knesset that a new general election should be called. 

With the coalition agreements ended, Mr. Ben-Gurion assumed charge 
of the caretaker government pending the national elections for a new 
Knesset and its subsequent approval of a new government. In England, 
which has had centuries to formulate parliamentary procedures, when a 
government fails to obtain a vote of confidence, a national election can be 
held within a matter of weeks. In infant Israel it took over five months 
from the fall of the government until the general election, and two and 
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a half months more for a new government to be formed and confirmed. 
True, no procedures for such a crisis had been provided in advance: no 
legislation existed concerning the details of dissolving the old Knesset, hold- 
ing new national elections, and maintaining interim parliamentary con- 
tinuity. No voters’ lists existed for the elections, and no standards had been 
set for determining who could vote. Technically, there was not even an 
Israeli citizenship at the time, since neither “The Small Constitution” nor 
other legislation provided for nationality. 

Although the fall of the coalition government had been precipitated 
by the question of immigrant camp religious education, underlying the 
crisis were the long, keen, and profound differences of views over economic 
problems and bureaucracy. Whereas the first general elections in 1949 had 
reflected, to a great extent, worship of and political reward for the heroes 
of the struggle for independence, the new national elections, which were 
held on July 30, 1951, reflected fundamental economic issues — food, hous- 
ing, clothing, wages, and prices — affecting every resident of Israel regardless 
of religious affiliation. 

The main controversy was between Mapai and the General Zionists. 
While both agreed that in the present period increased capital investments 
and increased production required planning and controls, the two differed 
sharply as to the degree and type. The General Zionists advocated govern- 
mental encouragement to increase private investment, in order to close 
the gap between the large consumer demand and the small supply of 
consumers’ goods. They blamed Mapai’s socialistic theories and subsidiza- 
tion of collectivism as discouraging private investment; and they criticized 
Mapai’s program of simultaneously lowering prices and increasing monetary 
circulation, without insuring an increased supply of consumers’ goods, as 
inflationary and conducive to shortages, instability, and dislocation of im- 
migrant absorption. 

The General Zionists proposed the removal of restrictions on foreign 
exchange, and the elimination of governmental intervention in domestic 
production. A free market, they argued, would naturally seek a level of 
equitable prices and wages. Mapai countered by accusing the General 
Zionists of placing profits before bread and work. 

Everyone twenty-one years of age or over, who had been in Israel by 
March 1, 1951, and who had five or more months of residence as of election 
day, was granted the right to vote in the second national elections. There 
were no property requirements or literacy tests. A vast number of Israel’s 
immigrants had never before voted in any election anywhere. The United 
Religious Front, which had campaigned as a bloc in the 1949 elections, 
could not agree on an apportionment of each constituent party’s seats in 
the Knesset, and each party in the bloc thereupon campaigned individually 
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until the last day of registration, when the bloc finally came to an agree- 
ment and submitted a single list of candidates. However, the list reached 
the central elections committee too late; the Knesset refused to act on an 
appeal, with the result that the United Religious Front was divided at the 
polls. 


Of approximately 880,000 eligible voters, 687,492 cast ballots. Seven- 


teen parties competed, with the following results, officially announced ten 
days after election day: 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS OF 1951 


Votes Percentage Seats 

Party Received of Total Won 
Mapai 256,456 37.3 45 
General Zionists 111,394 16.1 20 
Mapam 86,095 12.5 1 
Hapoel Hamizrachi 46,347 6.75 
Herut 45,651 6.65 
Communists 27,334 a 
Progressives 22,171 3.2 
Arab Democrats ... 16,370 2.4 
Agudat Israel 13,799 2 
Sephardim 12,002 1.8 
Poalei Agudat Israel 11,194 1.6 
Mizrachi 10,383 1.5 
Yemenites 7,965 1.2 
Arab Progress and Work Party 8,067 1.2 
Arab Farmers and Development Party 7,851 1.15 
Israel Faithful 4,038 6 
New Immigrants and Ex-Soldiers 05 
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Total 687,492 100.00 120 





Mapai emerged victorious with an increase of 1.58 per cent over the 
total of votes it had received in the 1949 elections, but with forty-five seats 
in the Knesset, one less than in 1949. The General Zionists, with an in- 
crease of 10.88 per cent, moved from fifth to second place among the 
political parties, increasing their seats from seven in 1949, to twenty. Mapam 
dropped from second to third place, losing 2.23 per cent in votes and earn- 
ing fifteen seats, four less than in 1949. Herut, which held fourteen seats 
in the First Knesset, lost six, and its votes dropped 4.81 per cent. The 
Communists increased their representation from four seats to five, and 
their votes by .51 per cent. In 1949, the United Religious Front won 
sixteen seats; in 1951, fifteen, and its total votes dropped by .34 per cent. 
The number of Arabs elected increased from two to five, and the total 
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Arab votes increased by 1.68 per cent. Delegates in the Second Knesset 
represented fifteen political parties, three more than were formerly repre- 
sented. 

On August 15, 1951, President Weizmann formally requested Mr. 
Ben-Gurion to form a government. At first the latter tried to form a 
united national government, including all parties represented except Herut 
and the Communists. To accomplish this, Mr. Ben-Gurion was willing to 
abandon partially collective cabinet responsibility by permitting individual 
component parties in the proposed national union to vote against the 
government on matters of foreign policy. No agreement, however, could 
be reached. From August 15 to October 4, Mr. Ben-Gurion negotiated with 
Mapam and the General Zionists to form a coalition. Mapam demanded 
the end of pro-Western orientation, the enactment of “soak the rich” 
legislation, and expropriation of foreign concessions. When Mr. Ben- 
Gurion rejected these proposals, Mapam broke off negotiations. The 
General Zionists wanted to be given the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, with some authority over rationing and controls, and insisted 
on the easing of restrictions on private enterprise and on the encourage- 
ment of private investment. Mapai’s central committee feared giving the 
General Zionists any real measure of economic power which could be 
used to undermine Histadrut, Mapai’s backbone and traditional foe of the 
General Zionists, and therefore instructed Mr. Ben-Gurion to reject these 
demands. 

As a result, Mapai was again left with the United Religious Front for 
forming a coalition government. This time the Progressives were not 
part of the coalition, and the United Religious Front received four Ministries 
— Interior, Health, Social Welfare, and Communications — an increase 
of one. In addition, Mapai’s concessions to the United Religious Front in- 
cluded: a moratorium, for at least one year, on the recruitment of religious 
women for military service; continuation of the ban on importation of non- 
kosher food; continuation of state support to, but not control over, religious 
schools; and the naming of an orthodox rabbi as deputy minister of 
education. 


When Mr. Ben-Gurion submitted his proposed government to the 
Knesset on October 7, 1951, for approval, a twelve-hour debate ensued. 
Asked why a stable government could not be formed without such great 
difficulty, Mr. Ben-Gurion replied that any coalition cabinet would face 
problems of instability at a time when Israel was going through a severe 
food shortage and required greatly increased industrial and agricultural 
productivity and administrative efficiency. Underlying any real political 
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stability would be the development of a two-party system.*® Coalition with 
the United Religious Front, he argued, was hardly less stable than a govern- 
ment with the General Zionists or Mapam. He pointed out that he had 
asked the General Zionists to co-operate in carrying out several election 
reforms, such as substituting the American system of direct representation 
for Israel’s proportional representation in electing delegates to the Knesset, 
but that the General Zionists had refused because it would give Mapai a 
clear majority. 

When the debate ended, the Knesset confirmed Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
proposed cabinet by a vote of 56 to 40. The new government took office on 
October 8, 1951.*° The coalition government *t commanded a total of 65 
seats, while the opposition parties (General Zionists, Mapam, Herut, and 
Communists) controlled 48. In order not to embarrass the government, the 
Progressives declared they would abstain from voting on major issues. The 
Sephardim and the Yemenites did not vote consistently for or against 
the government. 

Actually, while the government won only a bare majority of seats, and 
was a labor-religious coalition with an even narrower base than that of its 
predecessor, there has taken place a shift in Knesset thinking away from 
extremism of any sort; and the government has been receiving greater 
majority votes than party representation would indicate. A substantial 


38 Stated Dr. Leo Kohn, Israel’s astute political observer and noted authority on constitutional law: ‘“‘The 
existence of nine or ten parties and of various splinter groups rules out anything like the British 
or American two-party system. Though there is a tendency, of which there has been some recent 
evidence, for certain parties to merge, the general picture of a complex party system will not thereby 
be modified. As a result of this, the Governments of Israel are likely to be for a number of years 
coalition Cabinets.’”” Kohn, op. cit., p. 6 


new cabinet consisted of the prime minister and minister of defense, the ministers of foreign affairs, 
finance, agriculture and development, education and culture, commerce and industry, justice, labor 
and social insurance, police, and a minister without portfolio, all of Mapai; ministers of health 
and immigration, religious affairs, and interior (Hapoel Hamizrachi); minister of social welfare 
(Agudat Israel); and minister of communications (Mizrachi). For details concerning the cabinet’s 
program, see Israel Digest, Vol. I] (October 12, 1951), pp. 3-6. 


41:On June 22, 1952, the Israeli press reported an impending cabinet reshuffle involving: (1) replacement 
of the minister of finance by the minister of agriculture and development; (2) creation of a new 
post, deputy prime minister, for assumption by the minister of finance being replaced; (3) assign- 
ment of the minister without portfolio to replace the minister of agriculture and development; and 
(4) assigning to the attorney general the post of minister of justice, to replace the incumbent who 
had been holding that pentielie provisionally in addition to his own, that of minister of commerce 
and industry. 

The impending shuffle, which did not involve any change in party representation, raised a 
constitutional issue. ‘“The Small Constitution’ provided that new governments formed after general 
elections or after the resignation of the prime minister must be confirmed by the Knesset. In the 
cabinet reshuffling, approved by the Knesset on November 1, 1950, a new portfolio, Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, had been proposed; and it was taken for granted that when new 
ministries are created, or when replacements are added to the cabinet, approval of the Knesset 
is required. However, there is no provision in “The Small Constitution,’ nor any precedent 
regarding a shifting of portfolios involving no change of cabinet membership. 

The government and opposition parties differed as to whether Knesset approval was necessary for 
such internal rearrangement. In order to eliminate this constitutional gap, the Knesset decided on 
June 25, 1952, that: (1) the prime minister may replace a minister who resigns or is unable to 
perform his duties, without submitting the resignation of the entire cabinet; (2) cabinet changes 
not involving the addition of new members will require only an announcement of the changes 
to the Knesset; and (3) new additions to the cabinet will require parliamentary approval, but 
will not necessitate a vote of confidence. 

In June, 1953, the government decided to remove the Department of Development from the 
Ministry of Finance and recreate it as a separate ministry. One of the ministers without portfolio 
was designated as the new minister for development, with the mission of coordinating all develop- 
mental projects of the various ministries. See Israel Digest, Vol. IV (June 19, 1953), p. 4 
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number of Mapam delegates voted with the government on domestic issues, 
and a sizable number of General Zionists supported it on major issues of 
foreign policy.*” 

THE Knesset (PARLIAMENT) *° 


A unicameral body, with powers defined partially by law and based in 
part on Western European, especially French and Belgian parliamentary 
practice, the Knesset not only legislates, but also checks on administration 
and reviews and exercises control over domestic and foreign affairs. In 
many respects, it is similar to the English House of Commons, but differs 
basically in that the Knesset is a one-chamber parliament elected by propor- 
tional representation instead of single-member constituencies, and also in 
that the Knesset’s political representation is multiparty, while that of Eng- 
land’s parliament is, for all practical purposes, rarely more than three-party. 

The Knesset has nine permanent committees which it elects from 
among its members. Representation of political parties in these committees 
is in proportion to the number of their delegates.** Standing orders and 
regulations governing procedure are drawn up by the House committee, 
also known as the Knesset committee, which also considers complaints 
against and passes upon the conduct of Knesset members; refers matters 
to the appropriate committees for discussion and consideration, including 
questions submitted by the public; defines salary rights of Knesset members; 
develops rules of procedure for, and co-ordinates the work of the per- 
manent and special committees; and considers all matters not within the 
scope of any specified committee. 


42.On September 18, 1952, Israel’s fourth government lost its parliamentary majority when Agudat Israel 
and Poalei Agudat Israel withdrew from the coalition cabinet over the issue of military service 
for women and unification of the four-trend system of education; and on December 19, the 
government resigned. A new coalition was formed by Mapai with the General Zionists and the 


Progressives, and was approved on December 23, by a vote of 63 to 24, the largest majority given 


by the Knesset in a vote of confidence. The following day, Hapoel Hamizrachi and Mizrachi 
joined the coalition. Thus, the new sixteen-minister coalition government commands 85 votes, the 
broadest parliamentary support since the provisional government of 1948. Its Mapai representatives 
ate the prime minister and minister of defense, and the ministers of foreign affairs, finance, educa- 
tion and culture, labor, agriculture, police, and two without portfolio. There are four General 
Zionists, the ministers of commerce and industry, interior, health, and communications. Hapoel 
Hamizrachi holds the portfolios of religious affairs and social welfare, and posts, while the minister 
of justice is a Progressive. Israel Digest, Vol. Il] (September 26, 1952), pp. 3, 89; ibid., Vol. III 
(December 19, 1952), pp. 1-4; ibid., Vol. IIl (December 26, yi pp. 1-3; Israel Speaks, Vol. VI 
oe 19, 1952), p. 1; ibid., Vol. VII (Qanuary 9, 1953), p p. 1; and New York Times, December 

On May 25, 1953, the four General Zionist members of the cabinet resigned in protest against 
Mapai’s insistence that schools in working-class districts could fly labor’s red flag alongside the 
Israeli flag and sing the “Internationale” in addition to the national anthem on trade union 
holidays. The resignations did not cause the government to fall since Mapai together with the 
Progressives commanded 64 of the Knesset’s 120 votes. However, when it appeared that the 
Progressive member of the cabinet ry Mapai the coalition and leave Mapai with only 60 votes 
— one less than the required majority i agreed to ban the flying a the red flag and the 
singing of the “Internationale” in_ the schools. On June 3, the rift was healed, and the General 
i returned to the cabinet. See New York Times, May 26, 1953, p. 1; Israel Digest, Vol. IV 
(June 5, 1953), p. 2; Israel Speaks, Vol. VII (June 12, 1953), p. 1. 


43 See eo and Functions of the Knesset (New York: Israel Office of Information, IM 83, October 
949); State of Israel, Government Fone 5711 (1950), op. cit.; Lehrman, op. cit.; de Gaury, 

m4 rr Samuel, op. cit.; Bentwich, Israel, cit.; Lask (ed.), op. cit.; David Rinnah, “The 
Speaker of the Knesset,” Congress Weekly, Vol. ‘20 (April 20, 1953), pp. 7-9. 


“ Parties with only one representative receive one seat on only one committee. Although committee 
membership is subject to approval of the Knesset, actually each political party proposes its repre- 
sentatives, and chairmen, who are not rotated, are chosen by mutual agreement among the parties. 
In order to change its representative on a committee, all a party need do is notify the chairman 
of the House committee, who submits the proposed change to the Knesset for formal approval. 
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Taxation, loans, the budget, custom and excise duties, currency, state 
income and expenditure, state property, and property subject to state cus- 
todian control are dealt with by the finance committee. The legislation, 
constitution and justice committee is responsible for handling matters per- 
taining to laws of the state, the administration of justice, and the develop- 
ment of a constitution. Commerce, industry, supply, transportation, and 
communication are the concern of the economics committee. The home 
affairs committee deals with police, local government, immigration, citizen- 
ship, and press and information. Education, culture, art, science, radio, 
television, cinema, theater and physical training are responsibilities of the 
education and culture committee. The public services committee handles 
matters dealing with social services, health, and war victims. Labor, public 
works, housing, rehabilitation and social security are dealt with by the 
labor committee. Foreign affairs and defense are handled by the foreign 
affairs and defense committee.*® 

Proposed legislation must pass through the appropriate committee 
before it can be presented to the Knesset. The committees study both draft 
legislation and regulations; and they also, on request, give an opinion on 
any matter submitted by the public to the Knesset, or to the government. 
As in England, in the course of its deliberations, a committee may call the 
minister concerned, or his representative, and demand detailed data and 
documents. If the committee decides to do so, it submits its conclusions to 
the Knesset. 

Following the English pattern, the government initiates legislation. It 
is actually, although not theoretically, difficult for individual members of 
the Knesset, and even individual members of the government, except the 
prime minister and his party, to introduce legislation. Rarely have in- 
dividual private projects been incorporated in government bills. 

The usual procedure is for a bill to be proposed to the cabinet by a 
particular ministry. There, after initial approval by majority vote, the draft 
is sent to the Ministry of Justice for legal study and formulation, and 
returned to the cabinet for final approval. The draft bill is then submitted 
by the prime minister to the speaker of the Knesset. Each member receives 
a printed copy at least forty-eight hours before opening of debate on the 
bill. Deliberation on a bill consists of three readings before the Knesset in 
full session, similar to English practice. 

The first reading is begun with a speech by the minister concerned 
on the reasons for and the objectives and content of the bill. Open debate 
follows, in which every member may participate, and questions are asked 
of and answered by the minister concerned. After the first reading, the 


* Each permanent committee has fifteen members except for the House committee and the legislation, 
constitution and justice committee, each of which has twenty-three. In addition, the former has 
two advisory members, and the latter, one. Meetings are held on specified days, and are not open 
to the public. Each committee may appoint permanent or temporary subcommittees from among 
its own members to assist it. 
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Knesset, by majority vote, decides whether to submit the draft bill to the 
relevant permanent committee, return it to the government for amend- 
ment, or disapprove it. 

During the committee’s study of a bill, a representative of the ministry 
which initiated it and the legal advisor of the Ministry of Justice participate 
in the comn.:ttee debate. The committees subject each clause to majority 
vote. Members who disagree with the majority may offer minority opinions. 
Committee decisions, together with minority views, are presented to the 
speaker of the Knesset. 

Copies of the bill and the minority opinions are submitted to all 
members of the Knesset at least twenty-four hours before the second read- 
ing opens. Here, the chairman or a designated member of the committee 
concerned presents the majority opinion, and dissenting members of the 
committee present the minority views.*® Although the committee may have 
rejected a proposed amendment, its sponsor may re-propose it during the 
second reading. A limited number of the bill’s opponents are given the 
floor, and a vote is then taken, clause by clause and amendment by 
amendment. 

At the third and final reading, a vote is taken on the bill as a whole. 
If it is passed, it is signed by the president of Israel, the prime minister and 
the minister responsible for its execution. Then the minister of justice 
impresses the state seal on the official copy, and the act is published in the 
Official Gazette. Every bill must be printed in this official record within 
ten days of its enactment. A law becomes effective the day of publication.** 

Emergency regulations may be promulgated as prescribed by para- 
graph 9 of the Law and Administration Provisions Ordinance of 1948. 
Although this provision originally applied to the provisional regime, when 
“The Small Constitution” transferred the powers of the provisional State 
Council to the Knesset, the authority concerning emergency regulations re- 
mained in force. The prime minister or any of his colleagues can issue 
appropriate emergency regulations which they consider desirable and neces- 
sary for the defense and security of the state. Such regulations are valid for 
three months, and to be extended require approval of the Knesset.*® 

Knesset sessions are usually held on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednes- 
days in the afternoons and evenings. While agenda are proposed by the 
government, the Knesset may add to them; however, government matters 
take precedence. The agenda are fixed for each week on the preceding 
Friday at a joint meeting of the speaker and the two deputy speakers with 
the secretary to the government, and are published by press and radio. 


“As te Meee the chairman of the committee may be a member of an opposition party voting against 
the 


41 “The Small Constitution,”’ sec. 2(d). 


Of the 102 laws passed by the First Knesset between February 14, 1949, and March 29, 1950, 27 were 
extensions of emergency regulations. 
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Members of the Knesset may suggest additions to the agenda, and 
objections thereto are heard after the ministers concerned give their views. 
The Knesset then decides whether to accept or reject the suggestions, or 
whether to refer them to the appropriate committees for clarification.* 

In Israel, church and state are more closely allied than in most Western 
nations; but unlike the practice in their legislatures, sessions of the Knesset 
are opened without prayers. The usual session begins with the reading of 
questions and replies, followed by suggestions for additions to the agenda. 
Discussion on agenda items ensues, during which the time is allocated 
by the speaker equally to all those who wish to take the floor. For matters 
of great significance to the public, over which all the political parties want 
to assert and expand their influence, the duration of debate is determined, 
not by the speaker, but by the House committee or by the entire body. 

Allotted time for each speaker is determined by dividing the total 
specified time for debate by the number of Knesset members. Each political 
party receives a share proportionate to the number of its representatives, and 
each designates which of its delegates will participate in the debate, and 
how much time each will take.*° 

Knesset sessions are convened and presided over by the speaker, or, 
in his absence, by one of the deputy speakers. He may not interfere with 
or participate in the actual discussions, but he rules on points of procedure 
and precedent. A rules committee was set up in 1949, to which, after a 
session, members may appeal the interpretation given by the speaker.®! 

All discussions are recorded stenographically; mimeographed copies 
are supplied to the press and the speakers concerned. Complete and cor- 
rected reports with agenda, motions, votes, and dissenting opinions are 
published in the weekly Proceedings of the Knesset in Hebrew, Arabic, 
English, and French editions. Arab members are supplied with simul- 
taneous translations in Arabic of all discussions; and after Arab delegates 
speak, a Hebrew translation is read. 

Speeches delivered on the floor are not subject to censorship.5? Ac- 
cordingly, the publication of anything stated in open session of the Knesset 
may not be deleted, prohibited, or controlled by any outside source; and 
whatever is published in the Proceedings of the Knesset may be reprinted 
without restriction in any publication. However, during a state of emer- 
gency, the speaker may rule out certain matters in the interest of national 
security. 


42 Opposition members of the Knesset frequently submit proposals for inclusion in the agenda which 
are not clearly and precisely defined, in order to initiate general debate, and thereby draw the 
public’s attention to certain matters that might embarrass the government. 

%® A debater who exceeds his time cuts into the time allocated to his party. 
sentative are granted five minutes in addition to their allocated time. 

51 It consists of the speaker, the two deputy speakers, and four Knesset members selected by the House 
committee. 


52 This was recommended by a joint meeting of the House and the foreign affairs and defense com- 
mittees, and was approved by the Knesset on May 30, 1949. 


Parties with only one repre- 
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The Knesset, like the Congress of the United States, has asserted the 
right to supervise and review administration. Its nine permanent com- 
mittees frequently summon ministers and department officials to report on 
their agencies’ activities. Special committees have been appointed to con- 
duct specific investigations with hearings.>** 

Far from being a “rubber stamp,” the Knesset, time and again, has 
stepped boldly in to shape government policy, to amend the government’s 
proposed legislation, and to voice its independent opinions on issues. On 
a number of occasions, it has forced the government to withdraw a par- 
ticular program, and even retreat from a certain line of action.** 

In addition to specialized investigations, the Knesset may examine 
specific actions of the government in open debate. Under such inquiries, 
initiated either on motion of the Knesset or by the government itself, the 
ministers concerned are called up to report on the action or policy in ques- 
tion. After the debate, the political party leaders present their views to the 
speaker in the form of motions, each of which is put to a vote. Such votes 
express approval or disapproval of the government’s action.®® 

On April 18, 1949, the Knesset passed the State Comptroller Law, 
setting up an audit authority similar to the General Accounting Office in 
the United States. The law subjects the entire financial economy of the 
state to the control of this parliamentary agency.®® At its head is the state 
comptroller, who, although appointed by the president of Israel for a five- 
year term, is responsible exclusively to the Knesset and reports to its finance 
committee. He conducts continuous, periodical, and spot auditing to 
determine whether each expenditure has been kept within its legal limits 
of appropriation, purpose, and disbursement procedure with proper ac- 
counting records, and whether operations have been economical and effi- 
cient in work performance and personnel utilization.*” 


53 The Knesset has held inquiries into a wide variety of administrative activity, including the composi- 
tion of the government itself and its programs, the constitution, budgets, immigration policies, 
austerity plans, housing, health, education, labor, employment, Arab refugee problems, and armistice 
agreements with Arab nations. An inquiry into the administration of education in the transitory 
immigrant work camps resulted in the resignation of the responsible official. An inquiry was also 
made regarding police treatment of religious extremists detained in connection with an alleged plot 
to bomb the Knesset. 


* The Knesset has censured the government on a number of occasions, once for proposing to suspend 
personal rights and safeguards during emergency periods, again for having committed to prison, 
without permitting habeas corpus proceedings and legal counsel, a group of orthodox religious 
students accused of having plotted to bomb the Knesset. 


During the early part of the First Knesset’s first session, the cabinet failed to maintain close 
liaison with the Knesset; important policy decisions were made without consulting the floor leaders. 
The issue of readmitting 100,000 Arab refugees, for example, almost split Mapai’s Knesset leadership 
because the prime minister and other ministers of the party had not consulted their floor leader 
and other party representatives. While a vote of confidence upheld the prime minister, the uproar 
forced the cabinet into closer consultation with the Knesset, and indicated that the latter would not 
accept any secondary role in affairs of the state. 


all votes of disapproval constitute votes of no confidence: the motion may or may not have been 
expressed in the latter form. 


State Comptroller Law applies to all state and state-aided projects and institutions; persons, groups, 
or institutions holding, other than by contract, state property, or exercising management thereof 
on behalf of the state; and all local governments, enterprises, institutions, and agencies which are 
assisted financially by the government in any way. For the text of this law, see State of Israel, 
— Yearbook 5711 (1950), op. cit., pp. 261-64; Statute Book No. 8, May 24, 1949, pp. 

5? The state comptroller may recommend changes in work and accounting systems, and he may request 
regular and special reports. In addition, he may require explanations for transactions not deemed 
in accordance with the law or with the principles of efficiency, economy, and probity. 
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As provided by the law, he and his authorized staff may require any 
person to appear before them to be questioned or to produce documents in 
his possession.®°* Where serious defects are found, the state comptroller may 
ask the Knesset’s finance committee to appoint a special commission of in- 
quiry. He reports regularly to the finance committee, which submits a 
summary to the entire Knesset on the operations, expenditures, and pro- 
grams of the various administrative departments and agencies, including 
the recommendations and resulting progress thereof for the rectification 
or prevention of defects. 

Another method by which the Knesset exercises control over the gov- 
ernment and administration is “Question Time.” As is the English par- 
liamentary practice, each member has the right to submit questions to a 
minister on both his official and personal activities. These are submitted, 
in writing, to the speaker for transmittal to the minister concerned, and 
his written replies together with the questions are presented by the speaker 
to the Knesset. Members may thus censure ministers, demand that the 
public be informed about certain information withheld by the government, 
or recommend corrective measures. 

The Knesset exerts a strong degree of supervision over the administra- 
tion through the budget.®® Each ministry submits its proposed annual esti- 
mates to the Ministry of Finance, which makes whatever changes it deems 
necessary, and presents consolidated budgets, containing estimated revenues 
and breakdowns of proposed expenditures, to the prime minister for cabinet 
approval. They are then submitted to the Knesset, where debate is begun 
with a report by the minister of finance on the economic and financial 
conditions of the state, its problems, government policies designed to solve 
them, and the composition of the budgets. 

Members may review, analyze, and criticize any government program 
or policy as reflected in the budgets. The finance committee presents 
budget bills, along with its majority and minority views. These budget bills 
go through the regular legislative procedure for passage by the Knesset. 

Sanctions may be imposed by the Knesset on its members for disorderly 
behavior. The First Knesset®® had ruled that the draft regulations on pro- 
cedure adopted by the provisional State Council were to be in effect unless 
amended or rejected by the Knesset. These authorized the speaker to deny 


58 Persons so ordered, however, may refrain from answering any question or producing any document which 
might incriminate them. 


% Israel’s fiscal policy, until 1952, called for three budgets requiring parliamentary approval each fiscal 
year (April 1 through March 31): an ordinary budget, a development budget, and a defense budget 
that was formerly adopted by the Knesset’s finance committee in secret session. In the budget 
estimates for 1952-53, the defense budget was made public and was included in the ordinary budget. 
Finding it impossible to acct the capital needed for development and expansion of its 
economy from current income alone, Israel was forced to introduce a development budget specifying 
the development projects proposed for the coming fiscal year, and showing the proposed sources 
and means for financing them. 





© The First Knesset terminated its plenary sessions on July 17, 1951, but remained in office until August 
20, when the Second Knesset was inaugurated. 
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the floor to any member he calls three times to order for offensive behavior; 
to eject any member for abusing the speaker or for causing a disturbance; 
and to suspend a member for no longer than five meetings. On March 24, 
1952, the Second Knesset strengthened the body’s punitive powers with 
the enactment of a law for the protection of its grounds and buildings, and 
prohibiting unauthorized entry into them.*? Under this law, the assembly 
of more than ten persons, and demonstrations by more than twenty persons, 
within the precincts of the Knesset without the consent of the speaker 
are forbidden; and the unauthorized carrying of arms within the building 
and grounds is prohibited. Also provided for was the appointment of a 
sergeant-at-arms by the speaker in consultation with the deputy speakers, 
and with the consent of the House committee. 

While the laws of Israel nowhere require confirmation of treaties, a 
precedent was set when the United Nations Convention for the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide was confirmed by a resolution 
of the Knesset. The Knesset may pass resolutions which are declaratory, 
advisory, or legally binding.* 

Although lobbying is neither prohibited nor regulated, pressure groups, 
as we know them in the United States, do not exist in Israel, primarily 
because of the existence of nearly a score of political parties. If the public 
has a complaint, or desires the remedy of an alleged injustice, or if it wants 
certain legislation to be passed, letters may be written to the House com- 
mittee, which has a special subcommittee with responsibility for deciding 
whether such matters should be brought before the entire Knesset for con- 
sideration, be referred to a government department for investigation, or be 
sent to the appropriate committee for discussion. 

While members of the cabinet may also be members of the Knesset, 
they may not hold any position of leadership there.** Members are pro- 
hibited by law from accepting any salary or emolument from any other 
source. Since they owe their seats to their political parties rather than to 


" Knesset Buildings Immunity Law, Statute Book No. 94, April 3, 1952, p. 140. See State of Israel, 
Government Year-Book 5713 (1952), oP cit., pp. 224-26. Enactment of this legislation came as the 
result of a violent demonstration, led by Herut leader Menachem Beigin, against the government 
and the Knesset in January, 1952, during the debate on claims for material amends from Germany. 
The demonstrators ignored police orders, broke through barricades, and hurled smoke and tear- 
gas bombs through the windows of the Knesset, injuring several members and scores of policemen. 
Mr. Beigin was suspended for a period of approximately three months for his conduct. Israel 
Speaks, Vol. VI (March 21, 1952), p. 11; Israel Digest, Vol. III] (january 11, 1952), p. 6; and 

he Jewish Mail, January 25, 1952, p. 2. 


An interesting issue arose during consideration of the question of direct negotiations with 
Germany when Israel Rokach, head of the General Zionist delegates, criticized the Arab members 
for voting on the issue. His contention was that the question of German material war claims 
was a problem for the Jews and not the concern of the Arabs. The significance lies not in how 
the Arab delegates voted, but in the dangerous philosophy of legislation which would deny a 
particular group of Knesset members the right to vote on certain measures. Fortunately, this 
philosophy has not been adopted in Israel. 


*2 Like the Congress of the United States, the Knesset may express its opinions, in the form of resolutions, 


on any matter it wishes. In December, 1951, for example, by a vote of 54 to 37 it urged Israeli 
striking seamen to return to work. 


® Thus, when the deputy minister of religious affairs, who was also a member of the Knesset, was elected 
chairman of the legislation constitution, and justice committee in January, 1952, he was forced to 
resign one of the two positions. 
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constituent sections of the electorate, party loyalty is a generally observed 
practice. In both national and municipal elections, proportional representa- 
tion has been used, but without constituencies or districts. Votes are cast 
for party lists and platforms rather than for individual candidates. Seats 
are then distributed to each party in proportion to the total number of votes 
won, instead of on the basis of the number of votes individual candidates 
received.** Mapai, which would profit most by the abolition of proportional 
representation, has placed its elimination on its long-range agenda and 
advocates direct regional elections instead.® 

No length of term in office was laid down for the life of the First 
Knesset; this matter was left for the body itself to decide. Its term lasted 
from February 14, 1949, to August 20, 1951. The term of the Second 
Knesset, however, was fixed at four years, unless a crisis occurs in which 
a new government cannot be formed that will receive the Knesset’s con- 
firmation, whereupon the president may dissolve it and call for new 
national elections.** Although the Knesset has not enacted legislation au- 
thorizing it to extend its life in case of a national emergency, it may pass 
such a law if it so deems fit. 

All voting in the Knesset is decided by simple majority vote, except 
for the election of the president of Israel, which requires a majority vote 
of the full Knesset on the first two ballots, and a simple majority on the 
third and later ballots. 

Students of comparative government will realize that the attempt to 
trace the emergence of Israel as a new state would be incomplete without 
further discussion of its legal system, its difficult constitutional and ad- 
ministrative questions, its social and economic problems, as well as its 
foreign policies. These matters, to be approached in the next issue of the 
Quarterly, will also permit the presentation of a hypothetical analysis 
pertaining to Israel’s future. 


* Ac the outset of the first session of the First Knesset, Herut was seated on the extreme right wing of 
the hall, and the Communists on the extreme left. However, after objections by these parties, a 
left-to-right seating plan was adopted based on party representation strength rather than on ideology. 


®In 1951, a bill to replace proportional representation with a constituency system was introduced, but 
it failed to win a majority, probably because of the closeness to the impending elections. A change 
at that time would have required extensive revisions in the voting arrangements and might have 
caused considerable delay in holding the elections. A proposal by supporters of proportional repre- 
sentation to make the system permanent by requiring a two-thirds majority vote for its abolition also 
was defeated. 


State of Israel, Government Year-Book 5713 (1952), op. cit., pp. 51-56; Walter H. Mallory and Joseph 
Barber, Political Handbook of the World: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of January 1, 1953 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1953), p. 124. 





LEARNED LEGERDEMAIN: A GRAVE 
BUT IMPLAUSIBLE HAND 


Francis D. WormMuTH 
University of Utah 


OHN PETER ALTGELD, in his pardon of the Haymarket anarchists, 

observed: “No matter what the defendants were charged with, they 

were entitled to a fair trial, and no greater danger could possibly 
threaten our institutions than to have the courts of justice run wild or give 
way to public clamour. ...”? The verdict of historians has vindicated 
Governor Altgeld. Probably Mr. Justice Jackson is the only living man who 
believes that Spies and his co-defendants were guilty of the Haymarket 
bombing.” 

The prosecution in the Haymarket case was on the theory of criminal 
conspiracy. This is not the only point of resemblance to the conviction 
of eleven Communist leaders in the Dennis case.* In both cases the con- 
viction was for speech; in both cases the speech was punished because 
of a conjectural relation to a criminal act. The logic of the Haymarket 
case is superior in one respect. The action charged in that case actually 
occurred, and it was indeed the action called for in the speech. The de- 
fendants had advocated violent resistance to the police; and violent resist- 
ance—by some unknown person—occurred. In the Dennis case, however, 
there was no action, but only a “danger” of an action; and the danger did 
not flow from the speech. The defendants were indicted for conspiring 
to advocate revolution; they were convicted, apparently, because they were 
thought to have a propensity to commit sabotage. This disjunction between 
the speech that was punished and the facts that supposedly justified the 
punishment makes the Dennis case unique in jurisprudence. 

Apparently it was only with reluctance that the government brought 
its prosecution for speech. It kept the case before the grand jury for more 
than a year, evidently in the hope of getting an indictment for violation 
of one of the numerous non-speech offenses of a political character in the 
federal Criminal Code.* It was unable to persuade the grand jury that the 
defendants were agents of a foreign power,® or that they had carried on 
political activity on behalf of a foreign power,® or that they had incited to 


1 Harry Barnard, Eagle Forgotten (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1938), p. 227. 


2In Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 562-3 (1951), Mr. Justice Jackson takes judicial notice of the 
“fact” that the Haymarket bombing was a fruit of anarchist preaching. He cites the decision of 
the Illinois Supreme Court affirming the convictions in the Spies case as evidence. 


3 Motion to quash the indictment denied, United States v. Foster, 80 F. Supp. 479 (D.C. 1948); con- 
victions affirmed, United States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201 (C.A. 2d Cir. 1950); convictions affirmed, 
Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494 (1951); petitions for rehearing denied, 342 U.S. 842 (1951). 


4O. John Rogge, Our Vanishing Civil Liberties (New York: Gaer Associates, 1949), p. 225. 
518 U.S. Code §601; 22 U.S. Code §611. 
18 U.S. Code §2386. 
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rebellion’? or committed seditious conspiracy,* sabotage,® or espionage,?° 
or that they had conspired to commit any offense whatever against the 
United States."! But it did obtain an indictment for conspiring to advocate 
revolution in violation of the Smith Act.*? 

The indictments charged the defendants with organizing the Com- 
munist party, an organization for the advocacy of the overthrow of the 
government of the United States by force and violence; with organizing 
classes for the study of certain books, which were said to teach the duty 
and necessity of such overthrow; and with being members of the party.?* 
It will be observed that the defendants were not charged with advocacy, 
but only with conspiracy to advocate. The indictment does recite, how- 
ever, that the Communist party was in 1948 engaged in advocacy. What 
is the character of this advocacy? In earlier prosecutions for advocacy 
or incitement —in the Schenck, Debs, Frohwerk, Gitlow, and Musser 
cases, for example — it had been possible to adduce the defendants’ words 
against them. Not so in the Dennis case. Here the evidence lies in the 
indorsement by the Communist party in its constitution of “Marxism- 
Leninism” and in the fact that the defendants conspired to organize classes 
for the study of a number of writings, chiefly four books — the Communist 
Manifesto, Lenin’s State and Revolution, Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism, 
and the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union — the con- 
tents of which were supposed to add up to a coherent and systematic 
creed called Marxism-Leninism. Incidentally, it is noteworthy that both 
the prosecution and the defendants, although they differed as to its con- 
tent, insisted that there was a single integrated body of doctrine called 
Marxism-Leninism, a proposition which no competent political theorist 
could indorse. The voluminous writings of Marx, produced over a long 
period in the face of varying political and economic circumstances, con- 
tained the potentialities of revisionism, of Bolshevism, and of Trotskyism, 
to name only a few of the legitimate offspring of Marxism.'* One of the 


718 U.S. Code §2383. 

§18 U.S. Code §2384. 

18 U.S. Code §§2151-2156. 
18 U.S. Code §§791-797. 
118 U.S. Code §371. 


1218 U.S. Code §2385. This act, adopted in 1940, makes it criminal “knowingly or wilfully”’ to “advocate, 
abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying 
any government in the United States by force or violence,’”’ or “with intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any government in the United States’? to “print, publish, edit, issue, 
circulate, or publicly display any written or printed matter advocating, advising, or teaching the 
duty, necessity,”’ etc., or “to organize or help to organize any society, group, or assembly of persons 
who teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow or destruction of any government,” etc., or to 

come a member or to “affiliate with any such society, group, or assembly of persons, knowing 
the purposes thereof.” 


13 The indictments are printed in George Marion, The Communist Trial (New York: Fairplay Publishers, 
1950), pp. 189-91 


144 Presumably Karl Marx was a “‘Marxist-Leninist’’; at any rate his writings were introduced to prove 
the doctrine. It is of course familiar that Marx himself conceded the possibility of a peaceful 
and legal institution of socialism in Great Britain and the United States, where the working class 
had the vote, and that the Marxism of the late Harold J. Laski led him into the Labour party 
rather than the Communist party. Nevertheless Judge Learned Hand in the Court of Appeals ruled 
as a matter of law that the mere conjecture of peaceful change was “‘absurd’”’ to a Marxist-Leninist. 


United States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201, 206 (1950). 
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most vital aspects of the thought of Lenin, the idea of the conspiratorial 
party, has its ancestry in Blanqui and Bakunin, and not in Marx. If the 
alleged Czechoslovakian coup can be taken as evidence of Stalinism, Stalin- 
ism is not Leninism, for this action rejects the theory of the “dual state” 
which constitutes virtually the whole content of Lenin’s State and Revolu- 
tion.*® It is well known to all serious students that the term “Marxism- 
Leninism” is as devoid of specific doctrinal content as the term “Christi- 
anity.” 

The prosecution, however, was obliged to insist that there was in fact 
a concrete doctrine called Marxism-Leninism, which emerged inevitably 
from the miscellaneous books in question, and was as explicit in its call 
to revolution as the Declaration of Independence. And the defendants 
were as firmly convinced that there was a doctrine by that name, just 
as a Nestorian is convinced that there is a single Christian faith, and that 
Nestorian. It is, however, a pity that the defendants were not permitted 
to describe the content of Marxism-Leninism as they understood it.?® 
It is quite possible that if the eleven defendants had been permitted 
to testify there might have emerged eleven different versions of Marxism- 
Leninism. Certainly if Earl Browder had been put on the stand the jury 
would have heard a convinced account of Marxism-Leninism which did 
not agree with the indictment. 

The meaning of Marxism-Leninism was supplied by excerpts dealing 
with revolution from the books in question,’’ and by the testimony of 
witnesses. Chief of the witnesses was Mr. Louis Budenz, whose impact 
upon constitutional law by now begins to rival John Marshall’s.1® Mr. 
Budenz, formerly an editor of the Daily Worker, spoke as an expert on 
Marxism-Leninism. The explicit disavowal of revolution in the Com- 
munist party platform, he said, did not represent what the party really 
advocated; the true advocacy was the indorsement in the same platform 


45 State and Revolution argues that it is impossible for a revolutionary socialist movement to take over 
and use the old state apparatus. A new state form — the soviets— must grow up alongside the 
old state and then overthrow it. 


16 Marion, op. cit., pp. 64-69. Four of the defendants were permitted to testify that the term Marxism- 
Leninism in the Communist party constitution did not imply the advocacy of revolution; but 
Judge Medina refused to permit the defendant Thompson to answer the question, and held his 
attorney in contempt for persisting in it. Ibid., pp. 91-92. On appeal Judge Hand observed that 
“without more the ruling might indeed have unduly restricted Thompson's testimony, though it 
would scarcely have required a reversal’; but he held that the error was cured when Thompson 
defied the court and reported to the jury a conversation in which he had stated his views. United 
States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201, 232 (1950). 


defendants were also pantens to offer excerpts, but only if they bore on revolution. They were 


not permitted to build up an affirmative picture of Marxism-Leninism; Judge Medina ruled that 
the only statements relevant to the indictment were those advocating or disavowing revolution. The 
jurors were permitted to leaf through the books during intermission, but not to take them home 
overnight. Marion, op. cit., p. 76. 


non-Communist affidavit in oe Taft-Hartley Act was upheld by the Supreme Court on the basis 
of Mr. Budenz’s omnes that in 1940 a strike was called by Communists to impede defense 
production in the almers plant, in the face of testimony by a Vice-President of the 
Company which at, ‘e say that the Company had no defense contracts. The case is American 
Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382 (1950). See the present writer’s comment, 
“Legislative Disqualifications as Bills of Attainder,”” 4 Vanderbilt Law Review 603, 615 n. (1951). 

e Douds decision appears to have stricken the bill of attainder clause from the Constitution at 
Mr. Budenz’s behest, and the Dennis case does much the same thing for the First Amendment. 
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of Marxism-Leninism, a term which, he said, was secretly understood 
necessarily to embrace revolution. A considerable number of other wit- 
nesses testified that individual Communists had spoken favorably of 
violence, and supplied a good deal of blood-and-thunder anecdote of 
doubtful relevancy which did, however, impress the jury.1® The jury con- 
cluded that the teaching of Marxism-Leninism was advocacy of revolution. 

This advocacy, however, differed from that for which men have been 
punished in the past. Gitlow, for example, advocated an event which 
could be brought to pass by his readers, if he could but persuade them. 
Marxism-Leninism, in the view of the evidence taken by the courts, con- 
templates revolution at some indefinite future date, after changes have 
transpired which are beyond the control of the readers. The prosecution 
conceded that its case rested upon the assumption that the revolution in 
question might occur one hundred or five hundred years later.2° A more 
exact description of the defendants’ fault, therefore, would be, not con- 
spiring to teach and advocate the duty and necessity of revolution, but 
conspiring to teach the duty and necessity of advocating revolution at 
some future date. Our legislators neglected to make this fault punishable; 
but the courts by a graceful elision remedied the defect, and we need not 
dwell on it.”? 


In the Court of Appeals Chief Judge Learned Hand summarized the 
evidence on Marxism-Leninism thus: 


There was abundant evidence, if believed, to show that they were all engaged in an 
extensive concentrated action to teach what indeed they do not disavow —the doctrines 
of Marxism-Leninism. These doctrines were set forth in many pamphlets put in evidence 
at the trial, the upshot of which is— indeed an honest jury could scarcely have found 
otherwise — that capitalism inescapably rests upon, and must perpetuate, the oppression 
of those who do not own the means of production; that to it in time there must and will 
succeed a “classless” society, which will finally make unnecessary most of the parapher- 
nalia of government; but that there must be an intermediate and transitional period of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” which can be established only by the violent over- 
throw of any existing government, if that be capitalistic. No entrenched bourgeoisie, 
having everything to lose and nothing to gain by the abolition of capitalism, by which 
alone it can continue to enjoy its privileged position, will ever permit itself to be super- 
seded by the means which it may have itself provided for constitutional change: e.g., 
by the ballot. No matter how solemnly it may profess its readiness to abide by the 
result, and no matter how honestly and literally the accredited processes of amendment 
may in fact be followed, it is absurd to expect that a bourgeoisie will yield; and indeed to 
rely upon such a possibility is to range oneself among the enemies of Marxist-Leninist 
principles. Therefore the transition period involves the use of “force and violence,” 
temporary it is true, but inescapable; and, although it is impossible to predict when a 
propitious occasion will arise, one certainly will arise: as, for example, by financial crisis 
or other internal division. When the time comes the proletariat will find it necessary 
to establish its “dictatorship” by violence. 


19 Selections from the testimony are reproduced in Marion, op. cit., passim 
219 Law Week 3166 (1950). 


21 This question appears to have been discussed, not in connection with the statute, which seems to be 
the appropriate place, but in consideration of the defendants’ intent. At the argument in the 
Court of Appeals Chief Judge Hand observed that delay in execution did not alter the quality of 
an intent: “Nobody wants to do a thing before he can do it.”” Quoted in John Raeburn Green, 
Separate Petition of Petitioner John Gates for Rehearing in No. 336, Supreme Court, October Term, 
1951, p. 44 n. 
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The defendants protest against this interpretation of their teaching and advocacy. 
They say that the use of “force and violence” is no part of their program, except as it 
may become necessary after the proletariat has succeeded in securing power by consti- 
tutional processes. Thereafter, being itself the !awful government, ic will of course resist 
any attempt of the ousted bourgeoisie to regain its position; it will meet force with force 
as all governments may, and must. ... It is unnecessary to quote in detail the many 
passages in the pamphlets and books, published and disseminated by the defendants, 
which flatly contradict their declarations that they mean to confine the use of “force 
or violence” to the protection of political power, once lawfully obtained.” 


This is the whole extent of the advocacy for which the defendants 
were convicted. They were found to have taught that the succession of 
socialism to capitalism was historically inevitable and morally desirable; 
that the change would and could be accomplished only by force, because 
no ruling class voluntarily surrenders power; that some future occasion — 
“financial crisis or other internal division” 2* — would offer the opportunity 
for revolution; and that as yet unknown members of the conspiracy which 
the defendants had organized should then incite the proletariat to revolu- 
tion. This is highly abstract teaching. It does not urge anyone to do 
anything substantively illegal at the present time; and the exhortation 
which it contemplates is to occur after events in the indefinite future which 
it is beyond the power of the conspirators to produce. 

Obviously the reconciliation of a statute punishing such teaching with 
the First Amendment offered difficulties. In order to uphold a statute cur- 
tailing speech, it is mecessary to show, at the minimum, some relation 
between the speech, which by itself is immune from regulation, and other 
conduct which Congress has a right to prohibit. Such a relation may draw 
the speech out from under the protection of the First Amendment. The 
problem is, of course, how close the relationship must be. It is familiar 
that Justice Holmes in the Schenck case** laid down the rule that the 
words must be used in such circumstances as to create “a clear and present 
danger of the substantive evils that Congress has the right to prevent.” 
After a series of decisions in the fourth and fifth decades of the present 
century, it was universally assumed that the clear and present danger test 
was controlling law.”> In the trial court Judge Medina withheld the ques- 
tion of the closeness of the relation of the speech to the prohibited conduct 


22 United States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201, 206 (1950). 


23 Complaint has been made that the government’s view of Marxism-Leninism, which Judge Hand 
adopted, regards it as a doctrine of “hand-made revolutions.”” Marion, op. cit., p. 98. The 
government did ignore one of the most characteristic features of revolutionary Marxist literature, 
the requirement of catastrophe as a pg a to revolution. For Marx the catastrophe was to 
be the collapse of the lower middle class; for Engels, it was a hopeless depression; for Lenin, it 
was defeat in war, coupled with inflation, strikes, lockouts, peasant insurrection, and general 
despair. The hypothesis of Judge Hand resembles the unhistorical insurrectionism which Lenin 
in his famous Letter to Comrades denounced as Blanquism. And see Lenin’s Left-Wing Com- 
munism, an Infantile Disorder. 


4 Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47, 52 (1919). 


3 Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U.S. 242 (1937); Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 88 (1940); Cantwell v. Con- 
necticut, 310 "US. 296 (1 Rj. Bridges v. California, 314 U.S. 252 (1941); Taylor v. Mississippi, 
319 U.S. 583 (1943); West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943); 
Thomas v. Collins, 323 U.S. 516 (1945); Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U.S. 331 (1946); Craig v. 
Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947). 
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from the jury,?® and charged them as a matter of law that the teaching, 
if it existed, raised “sufficient danger of a substantive evil that the Congress 
has a right to prevent to justify the application of the statute under the 
First Amendment of the Constitution.” The substantive evil is attempted 
revolution.?" 

Judge Medina was not obliged to write an opinion explaining what 
“sufficient danger” meant. That task fell to Chief Judge Learned Hand in 
the Court of Appeals. Judge Hand’s opinion requires careful analysis. 

Judge Hand used what might be called a Y-shaped argument. The 
two branches of the Y purport to rest on a common stem, but upon 
inspection this proves not to be true. The first branch of the Y follows 
a line of argument that at first glance seems to be independent of the 
second branch; but closer scrutiny shows a dependence of the first on the 
second. In the end, the whole case rests on the second branch of the Y, 
which is itself independent both of the stem and of the first branch. 

The stem of the Y is the proposition which Judge Hand declares to 
emerge from the record, that the defendants in conspiring to teach 
Marxism-Leninism had conspired to teach the duty and necessity of revolu- 
tion upon some “propitious occasion” in the future. The first branch of 
the Y inquires whether the punishment of such advocacy is precluded by 
the clear and present danger test, which has traditionally been taken to 
require that there be imminent danger from the speech. Judge Hand con- 


cludes that there is no constitutional requirement of imminency. For the 
clear and present danger test he substitutes a “grave and probable” danger 
test; speech which raises a grave and probable danger may be punished 
even though the danger is remote in time. There is a lengthy examination 
of precedents, but the significant doctrinal formulation is that which 
follows. 


The phrase, “clear and present danger,” has come to be used as a shorthand state- 
ment of those among such mixed or compounded utterances which the Amendment 
does not protect. Yet it is not a vade mecum; indeed, from its very words it could 
not be. It is a way to describe a penumbra of occasions, even the outskirts of which 
are undefinable, but within which, as is so often the case, the courts must find their 
way as they can. In each case they must ask whether the gravity of the “evil,” dis- 
counted by its improbability, justified such invasion of free speech as is necessary to 
avoid the danger. We have purposely substituted “improbability” for “remoteness,” 
because that must be the right interpretation. Given the same probability, it would be 
wholly irrational to condone future evils which we should prevent if they were im- 
mediate; that could be reconciled only by an indifference to those who come after us. 
It is only because a substantial intervening period between the utterance and its realiza- 
tion may check its effect and change its importance, that its immediacy is important, and 
that, as we have said, was the rationale of the concurrence in Whitney v. California, 
supra. We can never forecast with certainty; all prophecy is a guess, but the reliability 
of a guess decreases with the length of the future which it seeks to penetrate.” 


26In upholding this action, the majority of the Supreme Court disapproved of the statement in Pierce 
v. United States, 252 U.S. 239, 250 (1920), that the question belonged to the jury. Dennis v. 
United States, 341 U.S. 494, 514 (1951). See the protest of Mr. Justice Douglas at p. 587. 


27 This is made clear by the charge that the teaching must be “by language reasonably and ordinarily 
calculated to incite persons to such action, all with the intent to cause the overthrow or destruc- 
tion of the Government of the United States by force as speedily as circumstances would permit.”’ 
Quoted in Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 512 (1951). 


28 United States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201, 212 (1950). 
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Judge Hand’s next task is to establish a danger grave, probable, and 
remote in time. It would indeed be interesting — and instructive to pro- 
fessional historians —to see the Judge show a probable though remote 
danger as a consequence of the utterances of these defendants. If he were 
to do that, the case would be the typical free speech case. One might 
consider it doctrinally sound or doctrinally unsound, but at least it would 
be intelligible.2® But when the Judge comes to prove the existence of a 
danger, he defines it in terms of imminency, and concludes: “We hold 
that it is a danger clear and present.” It is a danger clear and present 
because the Communist party is a seditious conspiracy. This proposition 
as to the nature of the Communist party constitutes the second branch of 
the Y. It is itself independent both of the stem of the argument and of 
the first branch; but the first branch rests completely for the establish- 
ment of a danger upon the second branch. The passage from the one line 
of argument to the other is the feat of legerdemain upon which the Dennis 
case rests, both in Judge Hand’s opinion in the Court of Appeals and in 
the Chief Justice’s opinion in the Supreme Court. 


Since the argument on seditious conspiracy is decisive of the case, 
it should be reproduced at some length: 


The American Communist Party, of which the defendants are the controlling spirits, is 
a highly articulated, well contrived, far spread organization, numbering thousands of 
adherents, rigidly and ruthlessly disciplined, many of whom are infused with a passionate 
Utopian faith that is to redeem mankind. . . . The violent capture of all existing govern- 
ment is one article of the creed of that faith, which abjures the possibility of success 
by lawful means... . 


We need not say that even so thoroughly planned and so extensive a confederacy 
would be a “present danger” at all times and in all circumstances; the question is how 
imminent: that is, how probable of execution — it was in the summer of 1948, when the 
indictment was found. We must not close our eyes to our position in the world at that 
time. By far the most powerful of all the European nations had been a convert to 
Communism for over thirty years; its leaders were the most devoted and potent pro- 
ponents of the faith; no such movement in Europe of East to West had arisen since 
Islam. Moreover in most of West Europe there were important political Communist 
factions, always agitating to increase their power; and the defendants were acting in 
close concert with the movement. . 


. .. Any border fray, any diplomatic incident, any difference in construction of the 
modus vivendi—such as the Berlin blockade we have just mentioned — might prove 
a spark in the tinder-box, and lead to war. We do not understand how one could ask 
for a more probable danger, unless we wait till the very eve of hostilities. . . . We hold 
that it is a danger clear and present.” 


This is a flat statement that the defendants have organized and com- 
mand a seditious conspiracy, a conspiracy to revolt, which is a very different 
thing from a conspiracy to teach the duty and necessity of revolution. 


In terms of the precedents, it would certainly be unsound. Judge Hand’s statement about Justice 
Brandeis’ classic formulation of the clear and present danger rule in Whitney v. California is 
flatly untrue. Brandeis made the imminency of danger a precondition of punishment of speech. 
“If there be time to expose through discussion the falsehood and fallacies, to avert the evil by the 
processes of education, the remedy to be applied is more speech, not enforced silence. Only an 
emergency can justify repression.”” Whitney v. California, 274 U.S. 357, 377 (1927). 


%® United States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201, 212-13 (1950). 
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Judge Hand does not tell us where he gets his evidence of seditious con- 
spiracy. His summary of the record is found in the stem of the Y; it deals 
solely with the propositions that the defendants conspired to teach 
Marxism-Leninism and that Marxism-Leninism teaches the desirability of 
revolution on some propitious occasion in the indefinite future. There 
is no word of sedition or of assistance to the Soviet Union. We are finally 
in a position to assess the word “probable.” The advocacy of Marxism- 
Leninism raises a probable —i.e., imminent — danger because the de- 
fendants are “probably” guilty of seditious conspiracy. 

It was no mere oversight that Judge Hand failed to point to evidence 
of seditious conspiracy in the record. The case was not tried on that 
theory, and it appears that the record was altogether barren of such evi- 
dence. In the Supreme Court Mr. Justice Douglas summarized the 16,000 
page record thus: 


If this were a case where those who claimed protection under the First Amendment 
were teaching the techniques of sabotage, the assassination of the President, the filching of 
documents from public files, the planting of bombs, the art of street warfare, and the 
like, I would have no doubts. . . . This case was argued [by the prosecution on appeal] 
as if those were the facts. The argument [of counsel] imported much seditious conduct 
into the record. ... But the fact is that no such evidence was introduced at the trial... . 
So far as the present record is concerned, what petitioners did was to organize people 
to teach and themselves teach the Marxist-Leninist doctrine contained chiefly in four 
books. . . . [Italics supplied.] ™ 
This characterization of the record is not disputed by any of the seven 
opinions in the Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court. 

Summarizing the whole process, it seems fair to say that Judge Hand 
established a danger resulting from the defendants’ conspiracy to advocate 
Marxism-Leninism by imputing to them guilt of seditious conspiracy. The 
danger remote in time which is threatened by the defendants’ teaching 
of Marxism-Leninism is an imminent danger resulting from the defendants’ 
seditious conspiracy. The first branch of the Y depends upon the second; 
it depends upon the existence of a seditious conspiracy. On the other hand, 
the second branch of the Y—guilt of seditious conspiracy — does not 
depend upon or derive any support from either the stem of the Y, which 
deals with the abstract doctrine of Marxism-Leninism and contains no 
reference to seditious conspiracy or the Soviet Union, or from the first 
branch, which follows out the theoretical — and, as we have seen, empty — 
problem of the punishment of the teaching of abstract doctrine which 
threatens temporally remote consequences. 

In effect we have two revolutions. The first, the Marxist-Leninist, 
which is remote in time, is the one that is punished. The second, the pro- 
Soviet revolution imminent of execution, is that which is dreaded. The 
first is punished because the second is dangerous. It really appears that the 
fact that revolutionary words are comprised in Marxist-Leninist teaching 


31 Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 581-82 (1951). 
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is accidental. The danger to which these words give rise is remote and 
would not sustain a conviction. But the danger raised by the seditious con- 
spiracy is transferred to the revolutionary words incidental to Marxism- 
Leninism in order to punish the teaching of Marxism-Leninism. 

If the defendants were guilty of seditious conspiracy, they might have 
been punished for this offense under the appropriate statute.*? They might 
also be punished under the Smith Act, since seditious conspiracy would 
necessarily involve advocacy of the revolution contemplated by the con- 
spiracy. But the revolution contemplated by the alleged seditious con- 
spiracy is not the indefinite and temporally remote revolution of the 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine proved at the trial, which constitutes the stem 
of the Y. It is not a doctrine but a plot imminent of execution. If the 
defendants were to be convicted for having made such a plot, evidence of 
the plot should have been introduced, and this evidence should have gone 
to the jury. Neither of these requirements was met. 

Judge Hand may have felt that he made amends for these omissions 
in another way. Seditious conspiracy is not a speech offense, and it has 
never been suggested that there need be any danger, clear and present or 
remote and improbable, of execution of the conspiracy before it is punish- 
able. But Judge Hand does require that there be danger — in fact, im- 
minent danger — of the execution of the seditious conspiracy as a condi- 
tion of punishing the defendants for advocating Marxism-Leninism. This 
seems to indicate that he does not really believe in his seditious conspiracy; 
that he views the case as a speech case rather than a seditious conspiracy. 
But of course the seditious conspiracy is necessary to supply the danger that 
makes the speech offense punishable. Judge Hand does not really balance 
the scale by omitting the requirement of proof of the seditious conspiracy 
on the one hand and adding a totally unnecessary requirement of danger 
from the conspiracy on the other. 

Judge Hand’s explicit formulation of the argument is as we have 
described. It straddles the ground between a treatment of the case as a 
speech case and a treatment of it as a non-speech offense, seditious con- 
spiracy. It may however appear to the reader that he was not forced to 
this position in order to sustain a conviction. Two alternative lines of 
argument may appear to have some plausibility. 

First of all, it might be thought that the conspiracy to advocate 
Marxism-Leninism raised a probable danger without a pro-Soviet seditious 
conspiracy. According to Judge Hand’s formulation of Marxism-Leninism, 


32 “If two or more persons in any State or Territory, or in any place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, conspire to overthrow, put down, or destroy by force the Government of the United 
States, or to levy war against them, or to oppose by force the authority thereof, or by force to 
prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the United States, or by force to seize, 
take, or possess any property of the United States contrary to the authority thereof, they shall 


each be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than six years, or both.’”’ 18 U.S. Code 
§2384. 
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war might be considered a “propitious occasion” for revolution; and war 
was imminent in 1948 when the indictment was found. It is immaterial 
that there is no evidence that the defendants advocated sedition in the 
event of war with the Soviet Union. The doctrine does not distinguish 
between wars; any war will do. What is wrong with this is the as- 
sumption that facts can be equated to abstract doctrine. It is simply not 
plausible to regard any war at all as the “propitious occasion” for revolu- 
tion. It is notorious that there was no Communist revolution during World 
War II. Of course not, it will be replied; during that war the United 
States and the Soviet Union were allies. But during a war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, Communists would engage in sedi- 
tion, for the Communist party is an agency of the Soviet Union. The 
adoption of this position concedes that it is not possible to support the con- 
viction on the theory that advocacy of Marxism-Leninism by itself raises 
a probable danger; there must be added a pro-Soviet seditious conspiracy, 
which is entirely distinct from the conspiracy to advocate Marxism- 
Leninism. This is obviously true. It is possible to entertain all the Marxist- 
Leninist views which Judge Hand finds to have been proved at the trial 
and also to believe that the Soviet Union is a counter-revolutionary force 
that must be crushed. Presumably this was the case with the first defend- 
ants convicted under the Smith Act, a group of Trotskyists; their Marxism- 
Leninism taught them that the Soviet Union was the great enemy of 
Marxism-Leninism.** On the other hand, it is possible to sympathize with 
the Soviet Union to such an extent that one would support it in war 
without entertaining the views described as Marxism-Leninism. This, we 
are told, is the case with most Russian citizens. There is a fatal disjunction 
between the teaching that was proved — Marxism-Leninism — and the 
facts necessary to support conviction — guilt of seditious conspiracy. We 
are back in the position of Judge Hand. The danger flowing from the 
speech arises from an imputed but unproved guilt of a non-speech offense. 

The second possible line of argument runs like this. The defendants 
have taught an abstract doctrine called Marxism-Leninism which by itself 
would not raise a danger. The defendants are not shown to have formed 
a pro-Soviet seditious conspiracy. But the defendants are warmly sympa- 
thetic to the Soviet Union, and will probably commit sedition or other 
crimes. By their teaching of Marxism-Leninism they have achieved in- 
fluence over their pupils, so that they will probably be able to induce the 
pupils to commit sedition too. This theory is of particular interest because 
it is relied upon by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in his concurring opinion in the 
Supreme Court. He agrees that the defendants have not been shown to 
have committed seditious conspiracy: “Mr. Justice Douglas quite properly 


33 Dunne v. United States, 138 F.2d 137 (1943), certiorari denied, 320 U.S. 790, 814, 815 (1943, 1944). 
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points out that the conspiracy before us is not a conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government”; “There are no reliable data tracing acts of sabotage or 
espionage directly to these defendants”; and “there appears to be little 
reliable evidence demonstrating directly that the Communist party in this 
country has recruited persons willing to engage in espionage or other un- 
lawful activity on behalf of the Soviet Union.” The jury made no findings 
about the character of the Communist party beyond its advocacy of revolu- 
tion. But the Court may take judicial notice of other facts. These facts are 
that: (1) “the Communist doctrines which these defendants have con- 
spired to advocate are in the ascendancy in powerful nations which cannot 
be acquitted of unfriendliness to the institutions of this country”; (2) “In 
1947, it has been reliably reported, at least 60,000 members were enrolled 
in the Party”; (3) “a Canadian Royal Commission appointed in 1946 to 
investigate espionage reported that ‘the Communist movement was the 
principal base within which the espionage network was recruited’ ”; (4) 
the English spy Dr. Klaus Fuchs was a Communist; (5) “Evidence sup- 
ports the conclusion that members of the Party seek and occupy positions of 
importance in political and labor organizations”; and (6) “Former Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., has reported his experience with infiltration of 
Communist sympathizers into congressional committee staffs” in Collier’s. 
These facts “would amply justify a legislature in concluding that recruit- 
ment of additional members for the Party would create a substantial danger 
to national security.” ** 

Establishing the facts that make defendants guilty of felony is a 
new function for judicial notice; and one may doubt that facts of this 
order, however established, are adequate for the task. But at least this 
line of argument escapes one difficulty that confronts Judge Hand. If one 
does not assume seditious conspiracy, it is no longer embarrassing that there 
is no seditious conspiracy in the record. Of course the “probability” of the 
danger is considerably less impressive than when one proceeds on the 
theory of seditious conspiracy; but Mr. Justice Frankfurter is willing to 
dispense with probability. Nevertheless the heart of the difficulty remains. 
Structurally this argument parallels Judge Hand’s. This too is a Y-shaped 
argument. We have in the one branch the advocacy of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine; in the other branch, not a pro-Soviet seditious conspiracy but an 
evil propensity toward pro-Soviet crimes. The advocacy is not punished 
because it raises a danger of a Marxist-Leninist revolution for the overthrow 
of capitalism in the indefinite future. The danger relied upon is immediate 
and is of a different order; it is a danger of pro-Soviet activities. There ap- 
pears to be no close causal link between the speech that is punished and 
the evil character that justifies the punishment. The speech enters the 


% Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494, 54648 (1951). 
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argument only because it is supposed to be a means by which the defend- 
ants sour the dispositions of their pupils. The case is only in a casual 
way a speech case. The speech becomes a convenient peg on which to 
hang an indictment the substance of which is supplied by the defendants’ 
malignancy. 

Like the argument of Judge Hand, this argument lies halfway between 
the theory of a speech offense and the theory of a non-speech offense. In 
all the previous speech cases, the speech when uttered initiated a chain of 
events which passed out of the control of the speaker. This chain of 
events might be subjected to a clear and present danger test, or the Court 
might, as in the Gitlow case,** be satisfied with a “dangerous tendency”; 
but the danger, whatever it was, flowed solely and irrevocably from the 
speech. Here, however, the speech raises no danger without the threat 
of subsequent culpable conduct quite different from that called for in the 
speech. Two elements are needed to create the defendants’ guilt: the 
speech which advocates the overthrow of capitalism, and the bad character 
that raises the probability of miscellaneous pro-Soviet activities. This goes 
beyond the Gitlow case. Gitlow was held accountable for the recommenda- 
tions he made in his speech, on the theory that others might follow those 
recommendations. Dennis is held accountable for actions he never recom- 
mended at all, on the theory that he and his associates are a bad lot and 
there is a danger that they will commit those actions. 

It is clear that the defendants could not have been punished solely 
on the ground that they had evil dispositions and would probably commit 
crimes in the future. It has been held to be compatible with due process 
of law to carry out a temporary preventive detention on the ground of 
suspected bad character of the persons detained,** but it cannot be made 
a crime, punishable by imprisonment for a stated term of years, to have 
a bad character or an evil state of mind. The common law requirement 
that there be an overt act in addition to an evil intent is regarded as 
element of due process in the field of criminal law. The law of con- 
spiracy is no exception to the rule, for the formation of a conspiracy con- 
stitutes the requisite overt act. In the Dennis case there is, to be sure, a 
conspiracy; but it is a conspiracy to advocate Marxism-Leninism, not a con- 
spiracy to commit sedition. The conspiracy to advocate Marxism-Leninism 
is accompanied by the evil intent of advocating Marxism-Leninism; but 
the imputed evil intent of committing sedition is not accompanied by any 
conspiracy to commit sedition. There is no overt act appropriate to the 
alleged evil disposition which will make the evil disposition punishable 
under the due process clause. The due process clause forbids Congress to 
make it a crime not to be considered trustworthy. 


38 Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.S. 652 (1925). 
3% Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944). 
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Judge Hand avoided these profitless blind alleys. He affirmed the 
convictions for the advocacy of Marxism-Leninism on the theory that the 
defendants were guilty of seditious conspiracy. This procedure simplifies 
the task of prosecutors enormously. If you have a defendant who is 
“probably” guilty of violating a non-speech statute but have not the evi- 
dence to convict under that statute, indict under a speech statute, and 
the court will convict under the speech statute. The question of guilt under 
the non-speech statute need not even go to the jury, as it did not here. The 
court will take judicial notice of probable guilt of the non-speech offense 
in order to support conviction under the speech statute. There need be 
no relation between the speech and the substantive offense; the speech need 
not be in itself punishable. 

The decision written by Chief Justice Vinson for four judges in the 

Supreme Court is a kind of blurred copy of Judge Hand’s opinion. Like 
Judge Hand, the Chief Justice rejects the requirement of imminency in 
the clear and present danger test. That requirement had been intended for 
isolated agitation such as that of Gitlow.*’? But a lesser degree of danger 
will suffice in the case of a conspiracy, because a conspiracy raises a greater 
danger than individual advocacy! That lesser degree of danger is defined 
by the grave and probable danger test of Judge Hand. How is probability 
established? As with Judge Hand, by the assumption that the defendants 
are not only guilty of the speech offense for which they were convicted but 
also of the non-speech offense of seditious conspiracy. 
The formation by petitioners of such a highly organized conspiracy, with rigidly dis- 
ciplined members subject to call when the leaders, these petitioners, felt that the time 
had come for action, coupled with the inflammable nature of world conditions, similar 
uprisings in other countries, and the touch-and-go nature of our relations with countries 
with whom petitioners were in the very least ideologically attuned, convince us that 
their convictions were justified on this score. 

If these are the facts, there is of course no need to prove any kind 
of danger; the First Amendment does not protect seditious conspiracy. 
But evidently a danger is required, and probability here as with Judge Hand 
is defined in terms of imminency. But, as with Judge Hand, the danger 
does not flow from the defendants’ advocacy. Their fault is not the 
advocacy of an abstract doctrine called Marxism-Leninism; it is imputed 
guilt of seditious conspiracy. The Chief Justice goes on to make this clear: 


And this analysis disposes of the contention. that a conspiracy to advocate, as dis- 
tinguished from the advocacy itself, cannot be constitutionally restrained. It is the 
existence of the conspiracy which creates the danger. 

The danger created by a conspiracy to advocate, “as distinguished 
from the advocacy itself,” is the danger of advocacy. The danger created 
by a seditious conspiracy is the danger of sedition. Clearly it is of the 


37 Actually, it had been applied to speech by groups as substantial as labor unions, cone v. Alabama, 
310 U.S. 88 (1940). In American Communications Association v. Douds, 339 U.S. 382, 396, 412 
(1950), the Chief Justice himself seemed to concede its applicability to rod Communist party. 
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latter that the Chief Justice is speaking. This opinion creates a middle 
ground between the law of free speech and the law of seditious conspiracy. 
Where no conspiracy to commit a substantive crime has been made, a 
conviction cannot be had under the conspiracy statute. Advocacy of the 
substantive crime can be punished only after an appraisal of the likelihood 
that the advocacy will be influential. But conspiracy to advocate may be 
punished without meeting the requirements either of the law of free speech 
or of the law of seditious conspiracy. This is done by effecting a confusion 
between conspiracy to advocate and seditious conspiracy. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter rejected the clear and present danger test, 
and admitted that the grave and probable danger test was disingenuous. 
He would himself apply what has sometimes been called the “rational 
basis” test. It is not for the Court to reverse a legislative decision unless 
it is clearly erroneous. And “there is ample justification for a legislative 
judgment that the conspiracy now before us is a substantial threat to 
national order and security.” Probably he does not actually mean that 
Congress in passing the Smith Act in 1940 arrived at “a legislative judg- 
ment” concerning “the conspiracy now before us” —a conspiracy which, 
according to the indictment, came into existence in 1945. But if he means 
“conspiracies of the order of the conspiracy now before us” we are left with 
another problem. For Congress did not define the order of conspiracies it 
wished to punish. The language of the act is so broad that it applies, as 
Judge Hand remarked, to “a half crazy zealot on a soap box, calling for 
an immediate march on Washington.” ** However, in the separability 
clause Congress instructed the courts to determine the coverage of the act: 
“If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby.” This provision, which Judge Hand and the Supreme 
Court held not to be void for indefiniteness, makes it clear that there was 
no legislative judgment on any particular order of conspiracies; it might, 
indeed, be called a delegation of legislative power to the courts.*® This 
time Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s habitual deference to legislative judgment is 
misplaced. 

As we have already seen, Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s argument then 
proceeds to establish a danger resulting from the conspiracy to advocate 
in the same way as Judge Hand. The conspiracy to advocate a Marxist- 
Leninist revolution for the overthrow of capitalism may be punished be- 
cause the defendants and their pupils are persons of bad character, and 
persons of bad character are dangerous. 


38 United States v. Dennis, 183 F.2d 201, 214 (1950). 
% United States v. L. Cohen Grocery Co., 255 U.S. 81, 92 (1921). 
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Mr. Justice Jackson gives a new interpretation to the clear and present 
danger test. “The test applies and has meaning where a conviction is 
sought to be based on a speech or writing which does not directly or 
explicitly advocate a crime but to which such tendency is sought to be 
attributed by construction or by implication from external circumstances.” 
He insists that “even an individual cannot claim that the Constitution 
protects him in advocating or teaching overthrow of government by force 
and violence.” Moreover, it is possible to punish a conspiracy to advocate, 
even where the advocacy has not occurred. “The Constitution does not 
make conspiracy a civil right.” Since “conspiracy” is merely a denigratory 
term for “association,” this means that there is no civil right of association.*® 

Mr. Justice Jackson did put his finger on an essential feature of the 
case. 


What really is under review here is a conviction of conspiracy, after a trial for 
conspiracy, on an indictment charging conspiracy, brought under a statute outlawing 
conspiracy. With due respect to my colleagues, they seem to me to discuss anything 
under the sun except the law of conspiracy. 

Certainly the heart of the case lies in the fact that the charge was under a 
conspiracy statute. The strategy of the Court was to fudge over the dif- 
ference between a conspiracy to advocate revolution and a seditious con- 
spiracy. This is what really distinguishes the Dennis case from the Gitlow 
case. Gitlow was not convicted under a conspiracy statute. His individual 
advocacy could not be converted into a seditious conspiracy. In the Dennis 


case, a conspiracy to advocate could be run over into a seditious conspiracy. 
As Mr. John Raeburn Green, in his petition for rehearing on behalf 
of the defendant Gates, asked:*? 


May it not fairly be said, from a review of all this, that the real crime for which 
these petitioners have been convicted and the conviction affirmed, lay in their sub- 
servience to and readiness to obey the orders of Soviet Russia, our enemy in the “cold 
war’? Is not this really quite a different thing from punishing them for what the indict- 
om charged, conspiring to teach and advocate the doctrines of the Marxist-Leninist 

oks? 


* Evidently Mr. Justice Jackson feels a little uncomfortable about this, since he later says: “I do not 
suggest that Congress could punish conspiracy to advocate something, the doing of which it may 
not punish.”” This does not quite agree with his earlier insistence that “The basic rationale of 
the law of conspiracy is that a conspiracy may be an evil in itself, independently of any other 
evil it seeks to accomplish. . . . So far does this doctrine reach that it is well settled that Congress 
may make it a crime to conspire with others to do what an individual may lawfully do on his 
own.” It is submitted that Mr. Justice Jackson gives us little reason to treat speech cases 
differently from antitrust cases. See Green, op. cit., pp. 21-22: “The conspiracy proposal, no 
matter how much Mr. Justice Jackson himself would attempt to limit it, puts an end to enforce- 
ment of any of these freedoms, except for extraordinary cases of individual speech. Few, if any, 
of the numerous First Amendment cases with which this Court has dealt were cases of an indi- 
vidual speaking for or by himself alone, without prior consultation with anyone. In our modern 
world scarcely anything is done without ‘conspiracy,’ that is, without a planning, agreement or 
understanding of two or more persons. It is obvious that this is true of the free exercise of 
religion and of freedom of speech and of the press. A newspaper produced by only one person 
would be novel; a religion with only one adherent equally so; picketing almost always involves 
concerted action; and a labor union presupposes more than one member.” 


cit., p. 29. Since Senator McCarthy has made invidious comment upon Mr. Green’s participation 
in the case, it seems proper to quote another passage from the brief: “Since the circumstances 
are unusual and since the positions taken in this petition may differ from positions taken in the 
joint petition for rehearing, or otherwise, by petitioner's former counsel, it is perhaps proper 
to inform the Court that present counsel is appearing pursuant to a written understanding with 
petitioner John Gates to the effect that present counsel (1) will accept no fee, and (2) will have 
complete control over the positions to be taken in this petition and be free to take whatever posi- 
tions counsel may deem advisable. The petitioner has stated in writing that he is aware of present 


counsel’s utter disagreement with petitioner’s political views and with Communism.” I[bid., p. 2. 
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The upshot of the whole matter is, of course, that ten defendants 
went to jail for five years, and one for three, and that the Department of 
Justice is free to proceed with its announced plan of prosecuting 12,000 
other political offenders. However, as Mr. Justice Jackson said, “Com- 
munism will not go to jail with these Communists. No decision by this 
Court can forestall revolution whenever the existing government fails to 
command the respect and loyalty of the people and sufficient distress and 
discontent is allowed to grow up among the masses.” This does not mean 
that the decision was politically insignificant. Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
described the political consequences of his own decision thus: 

It is a commonplace that there may be a grain of truth in the most uncouth 
doctrine, however false and repellent the balance may be. Suppressing advocates of 
overthrow inevitably will silence critics who do not advocate overthrow but fear that 
their criticism may be so construed. No matter how clear we may be that the defendants 
now before us are preparing to overthrow our Government at the propitious moment, 
it is self-delusion to think that we can punish them for their advocacy without adding 
to the risks run by loyal citizens who honestly believe in some of the reforms these 


defendants advance. It is a sobering fact that in sustaining the convictions before us 
we can hardly escape restriction on the interchange of ideas. 


The legal consequences are more difficult to predict. The fact that 
the result of the Dennis case can be achieved only under a conspiracy 
statute is not a serious limitation, since the mere hiring of a hall or the 
publication of a pamphlet may constitute a conspiracy.‘ The appropriate 
technique of repression now seems to be to pass statutes forbidding con- 
spiracies to speak words of one sort or another, rather than to forbid the 
speech itself. How far will the Court permit Congress to go? Mr. Justice 
Douglas, dissenting, observed that we have entered “territory dangerous 
to the liberties of every citizen.” Mr. Justice Black concluded that the 
majority position “waters down the First Amendment so that it amounts 
to little more than an admonition to Congress. The Amendment as so 
construed is not likely to protect any but those ‘safe’ or orthodox views 
which rarely need its protection.” But perhaps the dissenting justices were 
merely ingenuous. Chief Judge Hand had already warned us: “I often 
wonder whether we do not rest our hopes too much upon constitutions, 
upon laws and upon courts. These are false hopes; believe me, these are 
false hopes.” ** 


42 Supra, note 40. 


43 “‘The Sotets of Liberty” (1944), in Irving Dilliard, ed., The Spirit of Liberty (New York: Knopf, 1952), 
Pp. “WU. 
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EBATE CONCERNING the use of the corporate device in the 


execution of public programs has raged for nearly twenty years. 

Argument has centered about the relationship of government cor- 
porations to the executive and legislative branches of government, the 
powers and functions appropriate to government corporations, and their 
internal organization. 

The corporate device was borrowed from private business, and is 
thought to be peculiarly appropriate to the conduct of businesslike enter- 
prises by government. The use of the government corporation, however, 
is not necessary in order to achieve either of the two features that have 
made the private corporation an attractive business form. For instance, 
the government corporation is not employed to obtain limitation of liability 
—on the contrary, one of the weighty arguments for incorporation is that 
it renders the government liable to suit and thus encourages businessmen 
to deal with it; nor is it used to make possible the pooling of investment? — 
today the Treasury of the United States seems to be equal to the most 
extravagant demands. Instead, the use of the governmental corporation 
is advocated because this device makes possible a flexibility of operation 
comparable to that of private business. 

Flexibility, however, is a vague word. How far does it connote in- 
dependence? Some of the champions of the government corporation seem 
to desire the form not especially because it is suited to businesslike under- 
takings, but because they favor some degree of administrative decentraliza- 
tion. This appears, for example, to be true of Marshall Dimock.? W. F. 
Willoughby went further; with him the government corporation was a 
means for by-passing the President and bringing administrative agencies into 
direct dependence upon Congress.* Conversely, those who share the view 


* Acknowledgment is made to the Research Committee of the University of Utah for assistance in the 
preparation of this study. 


1Of course the corporate form was used for the first and second Banks of the United States in order 
to make possible public and private investment. The corporate form is also used in the so-called 
mixed corporations — the banks for co-operatives and the home loan banks — and in the federal 
reserve banks, the FDIC, and the FS&LIC, which are wholly financed by the member or insured 
institutions. But the purpose of requiring private investment is not to compensate for any 
deficiency in public credit; it is to saddle those benefited with a part of the cost. 

2? “Government Corporations: A Focus of Policy and Administration, II,’’ American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 43 (1949), pp. 1,145-1,164. Dr. Dimock expresses his distrust of the PCAM con- 

ception of the executive in “The Objectives of Governmental Reorganization,” Public Administra- 

tion Review, Vol. 11 (1951), p. 233. 


3 “The National Government as a Holding Company,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 32 (1917), p. 505. 
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of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management, that the 
President should be the general manager of the entire administration, 
would in their zeal for centralization deprive the government corporation 
of virtually all independence; they would make it in substance a line 
agency. So Paul Appleby has said that “the tendency in recent years to 
establish governmental corporations should be examined. A private cor- 
poration is a single organized undertaking. Government itself is such a 
device. It has just as much need of the corporate device as a train has 
need of a bicycle.” * 

The merits of the government corporation have also become involved 
in the issue between the board or commission — in this case, the board of 
directors — and the single administrator. Marshall Dimock, in addition to 
endorsing administrative decentralization and the corporate form, insists 
that “An effective board of directors is the key to program success”; * Paul 
Appleby argues that “To put responsibility in a board instead of an ad- 
ministrator retards action.” ® 

Obviously the issues of Congressional supremacy, administrative de- 
centralization, organizational autonomy, and boards vs. administrators are 
not questions peculiar to the businesslike enterprises to which the govern- 
ment corporation has principally been confined. The corporate form has 
become involved in these debates almost by accident; it is a noncombatant 
who has strayed between the fires of two contending armies. But this is an 
extremely casual way in which to dispose of the problem. Perhaps indeed, 
there is no single answer. Government corporations differ from each other 
in so many respects, both as to programs and as to methods of operation, 
that unique solutions may be the most appropriate. The present study 
hopes to make a modest contribution to the problem of the government 
corporation by reporting the experience of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. In this case, two administrative problems have centered about the 
use of the corporate form. The first is that of financial control of the 
corporation by the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress; the second is 
that of external control of the operations of the corporation by administra- 
tive officers. 


II 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was organized primarily to help 
accomplish the legislative aims of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
Although the executive order authorizing the formation of the Corpora- 
tion indicated that it was created to give effect to six other Congressional 


4 Big Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945), p. 95. Cf. Harold Seidman, ‘‘The Theory 
¢ ge, Auropomous Corporation: A Critical Appraisal,” Public Administration Review, 
ol. ( » P. 


5 “Government Corporations: A Focus of Policy and Administration, I,’ American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 43 (1949), pp. 899, 915. 


® Loc. cit. 
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acts as well,’ the certificate of incorporation emphasized and stressed the 
Corporation’s concern with the maintenance of higher prices for agricultural 
commodities.* The Corporation was designed to supplement the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and provide the secretary of agriculture 
with flexible facilities for improving the market demand for agricultural 
commodities. However, incorporation was under the laws of Delaware and 
under the Delaware charter the Corporation might be used for any purpose 
not prohibited by the general incorporation laws of the state. 

The charter provided for the Corporation’s perpetual existence; Con- 
gress, however, had placed a statutory limitation upon its continuance as 
an agency of the United States. The life of the Corporation was extended 
for periods varying from six months to two years on several different oc- 
casions.® This practice of periodic reauthorization created among adminis- 
trative officials, farmers, and the organizational spokesmen of farmers a 
doubt as to the continued operation of the Corporation, and it prevented 
the development of an integrated price-support policy, the core of which 
had become the Corporation’s commodity loan program.’° 

For some years, Corporation officials desired a new charter which 
would clearly define the Corporation’s objectives and limit its powers. 
A solution to this problem and an answer to their request was indirectly 
supplied by the Government Corporation Control Act of 1945.1! Although 
the major purpose of the Act was to provide financial control, including 
investment of funds, budget, and audit, of all government corporations by 
the General Accounting Office, it also required that all such corporations 
obtain a federal charter by June 30, 1948. Shortly before the deadline, 
Congress provided the Commodity Credit Corporation with the required 
federal charter.” 


7 Executive Order No. 6340, October 16, 1933: “In order  megeay A and efficiently to carry out the 


provisions of said acts it is expedient and necessary that a rporation be organized with such 
powers and functions as may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of said acts: . . The 
National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 16, 1933; 3. The Federal Emergency ‘Relief 
Act of ss approved rh hee es . The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, approved 
Janua 1932; 5. ederal Farm Loan Act, approved July 17, 1916; 6. The Farm Credit 
Act 7 1933, approved June 16, 1933; 7. The Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
approved July 2 1, 1932 


8 Commodity Credit Corporation, “‘Certificate of Incorporation of Commodity Credit Corporation as 
amended April 28, 1936,”’ Corporation Charter, Bylaws and Compilation of Laws, Executive Orders 
and Regulations (Washington: United States Department of Agriculture, Mimeo., 1939), pp. 
54: “‘The objects and purposes for which and for any of which the Corporation is formed are, 
to do any or all of the things herein set forth to the same extent as natural persons might or 
could do, viz.: . . . To purchase, or otherwise acquire, to hold, or otherwise to deal with, to 
sell or otherwise dispose of any and all agricultural and/or other commodities, and/or products 
thereof and to loan and/or borrow money upon the same.” 

. Law No. 1, 74th Cong., Ist Sess. (January 31, 1935); Pub. Law No. 2, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. 
(January 25, 1937); Pub. Law No. 147, 77th Cong., Ist Sess. (July 1, 1941); Pub. Law No. 151, 78th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (July 16, 1943); Pub. Law No. 219, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (December 23, 1943); 
Pub. Law No. 240, 78th Cong., 2nd Sess. (February 28, 1944); Pub. Law No. 30, 79th Cong., Ist 
Sess. (April 12, 1945); and Pub. Law No. 130, 80th Cong., Ist Sess. (June 30, 1947). 


% See Reed L. Frischknecht, Farm Price and Income Support Programs, 1933-1950 (Salt Lake City: 
tute of Government, University of Utah, 1953), p. 47. 


4 Pub. Law No. 4, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (February 24, 1945). 
12 Pub. Law No. 806, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess. (June 29, 1948). 


Insti- 
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This federal charter conferred upon the Corporation substantially all 
the powers it theretofore had used in its price-support operations under 
the Delaware charter and under federal statutes applicable to the Dela- 
ware Corporation. It has given the United States Department of Agri- 
culture permanent authority to carry on price-support operations. Section 
5 (a) of the act provides that the Corporation may “support the prices 
of agricultural commodities through loans, purchases, payments and other 
operations.” Legislation such as the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,'* 
the Agricultural Act of 1948,1* and the Agricultural Act of 1949%* also 
provided the same general authority. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation’s primary source of revenue for 
price-support operations is its authorized borrowing authority.’® This au- 
thority has been increased on six different occasions from $500,000,000 in 
1938 to $6,750,000,000 in June, 1951.17 The primary measure of the 
amount required for the Corporation’s price-support operations is the sum 
of authorized borrowing authority in use or obligated. Mere Congressional 
extension of the borrowing authority, therefore, does not necessarily imply 
any cost to the taxpayer. It is not an appropriation but merely an authoriza- 
tion. Funds invested in commodity loans, purchase agreements, and direct 
commodity purchases likewise do not in themselves constitute a cost to the 
taxpayer. This cost is determined when the actual commodity inventories 
are disposed of by the Corporation. 

The bulk of all funds is borrowed directly from the United States 
Treasury at rates of interest set by the secretary of the treasury. Borrow- 
ings and their repayment are made in multiples of a million dollars on a 
day-to-day basis as funds are needed. Other funds obtained from private 
sources are borrowed under agreements approved in advance by the secre- 
tary of the treasury. 

When the Government Corporation Control Act was before Congress, 
there was a determined effort to make the use of the capital funds of gov- 


13 Pub. Law No. 430, 75th Cong., 3rd Sess. (February 16, 1938). 
4 Pub. Law No. 897, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess. (July 3, 1948). 
15 Pub. Law No. 439, 8lst Cong., Ist Sess. (October 31, 1949). 


16 Another source is available, namely, its capital assets, but not revenues derived from commodity sales. 
Pub. Law No. 442, 75th Cong., 3rd Sess. (March 8, 1939). Sections 1 and 2 provide: ‘‘That as of 
the 3lst of March in each year and as soon as possible thereafter, beginning with March 31, 
1939, an appraisal of all the assets and liabilities of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. . . . In the event that any such appraisal shall establish 
that the net worth . . . is less than $100,000,000 the Secretary of the Treasury, on behalf of the 
United States, shall restore the amount of such capital impairment by a contribution . . . in 
the amount of such impairment . . . there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually . . . 
an amount equal to any capital impairment found to exist. . . . In the event that any appraisal 

. shall establish that the net worth . . . is in excess of $100,000,000 such excess shall, as soon 
as practicable . . . be deposited in the Treasury. . . . The Secretary of the Treasury is directed .. . 
to use any amounts so deposited to retire am equal amount of the public debt.” 


17 Pub. Law No. 442, 75th Cong., 3rd Sess. (March 8, 1938); Pub. Law No. 3, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. (March 
4, 1939); Pub. Law No. 759, 76th Cong., 3rd Sess. (August 9, 1940); Pub. Law No. 147, 77th Conzg., 
Ist Sess. (July 1, 1941); Pub. Law No. 151, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (July 16, 1943); Pub. Law No. 30, 
79th Cong., Ist Sess. (April 12, 1945); and Pub. Law No. 579, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess. (June 28, 1950). 
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ernment corporations dependent upon annual authorizations by Congress.'* 
The act did require the corporations to submit budget estimates for possible 
Congressional revision, but otherwise it left management of the funds of 
the corporations in the hands of these organizations. It is clear that con- 
fining the operations of the CCC to a maximum fixed in an annual ap- 
propriation by Congress would be fatal, unless indeed the appropriation 
were so large as virtually to equal the authorized borrowing authority of 
the Corporation. So many variable factors influence the demand upon the 
resources of the Corporation that an accurate budgetary estimate would 
be impossible. It might be needlessly large; it might be hopelessly inade- 
quate. Weather conditions, acreages planted, consumption patterns, con- 
sumer purchasing power, and the state of international trade, all have a 
direct impact upon the price-support operations of the CCC; but these 
conditions cannot be predicted with any accuracy by the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress at intervals of two to twenty-four months in advance 
of their occurrence. In any year when the amount of program expenditures 
equaled appropriations, all program operations would have to be dropped, 
unless a special session of Congress was called. But the price-support opera- 
tions do not depend merely upon the CCC; private lending agencies, which 
rely upon the readiness of the CCC to take over loans, carry part of the 
load.® They would certainly refuse to make loans whenever there ap- 
peared to be the slightest doubt as to CCC’s ability to meet its commit- 


ments. The uncertainty introduced by the possible inadequacy of annual 
appropriations would also undermine the confidence of the farmers and 
would reduce their willingness to co-operate with the agricultural program. 

The difficulties involved in estimating future demands for price-support 
operations were described by Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
in 1948: 


Estimates of funds required for loans on the 1947 tobacco crop offer an illustration 
of difficulties encountered in estimating program requirements. The estimates for this 
operation in the 1948 budget approved by the Congress was $47,500,000. By September, 
1947, it appeared that over $163,000,000 would be required. The reasons for this revision 
were: (1) The unexpected large yield of burley and the declining level of consumption 
of smoking and chewing tobacco normally providing outlets for grades least desirable for 
cigarettes; (2) the reduced purchases by the British of flue-cured tobacco following the 
exhaustion of dollar exchange; and (3) the inability of the French monopoly to secure 
authority to use dollar exchange for dark tobacco purchases. . . .” 


18 C. Herman Pritchett, ““The Government Corporation Control Act of 1945,’’ American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 40 (1946), pp. 495, 501. 


19 er So “Effective Price-Support Program Administration,’’ Farm Policy Forum, Vol. 5 
2), p. 16. 


» See Commodity Credit Corporation Charter, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on S-1322, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess., 169 (1948). Secretary Anderson went on to say: “Another 
example of the difficulty of making advance estimates of expenditures which coincide with sub- 
sequent program results is provided by the price support activities for eggs. In 1939 the average 
per capita consumption of eggs in the United States was 311, but by 1945, when meat was scarce, 
the average consumption was 391 eggs apiece. In 1946 the average dropped to 375 eggs per capita 
and in 1947 it was 380 eggs. The significance of these changes in consumption which could not 
be forecast in budget estimates is that a drop of 1 egg in the per capita consumption may mean 
that $5,000,000 of additional funds are required to operate the price support program.” 
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The Bureau of the Budget recognized this problem in reporting the estimate 
for the Corporation’s operating expenses in 1953: 

The Corporation’s budget estimates . . . are based on the assumption (a) that 
national income and industrial activity will continue their upward trend; (b) that agri- 


cultural prices will tend to stabilize . . .; (c) that yields will be in line with recent 
acreares. 


In considering these estimates, it should be recognized that it is extremely difficult 
to estimate fund requirements. ... They are dependent upon weather conditions, the 
volume of agricultural production . . . economic conditions generally . . . and many other 
complex and unpredictable factors.” 


The inadvisability of relying upon annual Congressional appropriations 
was also emphasized by the Task Force on Agriculture of the Hoover Com- 
mission.?? Instead of the present method of financing price-support opera- 
tions, however, the Task Force recommended the establishment of “a com- 
modity adjustment fund in the amount of $3,000,000,000 which will consti- 
tute the sole capital of the Commodity Credit Corporation.” Under the 
Task Force’s plan, there would be an annual appropriation to restore im- 
pairments in the fund. This proposal, judging from events since it was 
made, also seems to lack the flexibility necessary to operate a successful 
price-support program. What would have been the immediate situation 
had this recommendation been adopted at that time by the Congress? 
Within a year the CCC would not have been able to meet its program 
obligations. Since the average amount of borrowing authority in use during 
1950 was approximately $4,000,000,000, out of the present authorization of 
$6,750,000,000, the Corporation, if confined by the Task Force proposals, 
would have lacked nearly a billion dollars of the amount necessary to meet 
program commitments.”* Nor as of June 1, 1953, could the CCC under this 
proposal have met its program obligations, since, on that date it had com- 
mitted approximately $3,248,490 of its authorized borrowing authority — 
$248,490 in excess of the three-million dollar “Commodity Adjustment 
Fund” recommended by the Task Force four years earlier.”* 

In the case of the CCC, it appears that independence of the annual 
budget is a condition of successful operation. It appears also that an elastic 
borrowing authority is superior to a fixed capital fund which may prove 
to be inadequate. Neither of these features is dependent upon the use of 
the corporate form. Incorporation as such merely confers distinct legal 


21 The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953, p. 490. 


22 Agricultural Functions and Organization in the United States, A Report with Recommendations Pre- 
red for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Appendix 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949), pp. 45-48: “Large sums . . . must be quickly 
available to carry out adjustment programs. . . . Here again flexibility is essential . . . , the 
system of annual appropriations in advance is not suitable. There cannot be accurately estimated 
months in advance the amount of funds that will be necessary in any year for adjustment programs 
not yet formulated to meet conditions that have not yet arisen.” 
23 See Warehousing Practices, Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, Hearings before 
+ ed oo on Agriculture of the House Committee on Appropriations, 82nd Cong., 2nd 
8s., a 


% Production and — | Administration, Status of CCC Price-Support Program as of May 31, 1953 
(Washington: United States Department of Agriculture, Mimeo., 1953), p. 1. 
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personality. The CCC would still be a corporation if it were completely 
dependent on the annual budget. Conversely, if the CCC were an un- 
incorporated line agency in the Department of Agriculture it would still 
be possible for Congress to finance its operations through an authorization 
to borrow, such as that enjoyed by the Treasury Department; nothing about 
the nature of a line agency makes it mandatory that it be financed through 
annual appropriations. But it is probable that Congressmen would not 
understand this. They are accustomed to planning and controlling the line 
operations of unincorporated agencies through the annual budget. If the 
CCC were not incorporated, there would be a great deal of pressure to 
review and plan its operations in the conventional way. Congressmen can, 
however, understand the appropriateness of the possession of permanent 
capital resources by a corporation. At the level of financial control, there- 
fore, the legal form of the corporation is useful to the CCC, not because 
it confers legal personality or autonomy, but because it renders plausible 
to Congressmen an unconventional type of financing. The “flexibility” 
afforded by the corporate form is simply flexibility of the financial resources 
of the CCC, and analytically this flexibility is not derived from the cor- 
porate form. 

The other problem of administrative structure involved in the history 
of the CCC is that of corporate autonomy. Originally, the secretary of 
agriculture and the governor of the Farm Credit Administration were 
directed to “cause said Corporation to be formed.” *® Accordingly, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was organized on October 17, 1933, as an 
independent agency of the federal government. The bylaws of the Cor- 
poration provided for the traditional corporation officers and a board of 
directors of eight members, including three officials of the USDA, two of 
the Farm Credit Administration, and three of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. During the first five years of its existence, considerable agita- 
tion developed for a change in the Corporation’s organizational position. 
It was felt that better co-ordination of its commodity loan program with the 
purchase and acreage-adjustment phases of the general price-support pro- 
gram, then administered by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
would result if the two programs were more closely integrated. In 1938, 
therefore, as a consequence of this administrative experience, the first steps 
in this direction were taken. At that time the Congress directed the stock- 
holders (the secretary of agriculture, the governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation) to transfer the 
capital stock of the Corporation to the United States.”® 


%5 Executive Order No. 6340, October 16, 1933. 


26 Pub. Law No. 442, 75th Cong., 3rd Sess. (March 8, 1938). The secretary of the treasury was designated 
as the official to receive the capital stock. See Executive Order 7848, 3 Fed. Reg. 632 (1938). 
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A year later, the Corporation was transferred to the USDA." This 
was accomplished by Presidential Reorganization Plan No. 1, approved by 
the Congress under the provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1939.78 
Although the bylaws of the Corporation provided for the traditional Cor- 
poration officials, the secretary of agriculture was given the substantive 
authority to manage its operations.?® For the first time the Corporation 
operated as a regularly established bureau of the Department. It remained 
as such until March, 1943, when it was transferred to the Food Production 
and Distribution Administration.*®° A month later, with the creation 
of the War Food Administration, both the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
and the Corporation were transferred to the supervision and control of 
the War Food administrator, who was responsible to the President of the 
United States rather than the secretary of agriculture.*t The administrator 
replaced the secretary of agriculture as the chairman of the Corporation’s 
board of directors, which had been reduced to six members, all officials of 
the War Food Administration.*? The officers of the Corporation likewise 
were “all officials in policy-making positions in the War Food Administra- 
tion.” ** 

At the end of the war, the War Food Administration was liquidated 
and the Corporation was returned to the general control and direction of 
the secretary of agriculture.** A short time later, it was absorbed into the 
newly created Production and Marketing Administration by administrative 


action of the secretary of agriculture.** At this time the Corporation’s 
board of directors was increased to seven members, all, except for the 
secretary of agriculture, top level administrative officials of the Production 
and Marketing Administration.** 


27 Executive Order No. 8219, 4 Fed. Reg. 3565 (1939). 
28 53 Stat. 561 (1939). 


2? Commodity Credit Corporation, “Bylaws of Commodity Credit Corporation,” "7 ration Charter, etc., 
op. cit., p. ll. The secretary was authorized to designate a member of the board of directors 
to serve as chairman; the property and business of the Corporation were to be managed by the 
secretary of agriculture, who roe | exercise all powers of the Corporation except those by statute 
or the certificate of incorporation directed or required to be exercised by the board of directors; and 
he could appoint such vice-presidents, assistants, secretaries and treasurers, and other officers, agents, 
and employees as he deemed necessary, in order to perform, in the manner he prescribed, the 
Corporation’s business. 

% Executive Order No. 9322, 8 Fed. Reg. 3807 (1943). 

31 Executive Order No. 9334, 8 Fed. Reg. 5423 (1943). 


32 See Commodity Credit Corporation, “Bylaws of the Commodity Credit Corporation,” Corporation 
Charter, By-laws and Compilation of Laws, Executive Orders and Regulations (Washington: United 
States Department of Agriculture, Mimeo., 1944), p. 12. 

33 Commodity Credit Corporation, Report of the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 20, 1945 (Washington: Government Printing ce, 1945), p. 1. One vice 
president of the Corporation, who was also the director of distribution, War Food Administration, 
was responsible for those activities of the Corporation which were carried out through the field 
services of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, at this time a bureau within the War Food 
Administration. See Commodity Credit Corporation, “By-laws of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
om) — Charter, By-laws and Compilation of Laws, Executive Orders and Regulations 

» D 
34 Executive Order No. 9577, 10 Fed. Reg. 8087 (1945). 


35 Memorandum 1118, August 18, 1945. 


36 Commodity Credit Corporation, Report of the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 

a Year Ended June 30, 1946 (Washington: United States Department of Agriculture, Mimeo., 

948), p. 1. See also To Baas the Commodity Credit —_ | wey before the Senate 
Comeeals on Agriculture and Forestry on S-350, 80th Cong., Sess., 4 (1947). 
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Effective July 1, 1948, as authorized by the federal charter, the secretary 
of agriculture appointed an interim board of directors of five members to 
serve until the regular board was appointed by the President of the United 
States.*7 This was done in October, 1948; the permanent board of directors 
consisted of five members also, including the secretary of agriculture, the 
under secretary, the administrator of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, who also was the president of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and two other members not connected with or employed by the 
federal government in any other capacity.** Until June 7, 1949, ultimate 
and sole responsibility for the Corporation’s management was vested in its 
board of directors.*° 

Before and after the Charter Act was passed, criticism of this arrange- 
ment came not only from departmental spokesmen but also from repre- 
sentatives of the major farm organizations. Their position was that such 
action would result in the confusion of lines of authority and responsibility. 
Testifying at the hearings on the Charter Act, Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson stated the problem as follows: 

It is evident that the Secretary of Agriculture could not be held accountable for 
the over-all administration of the farm program if this very vital activity is excluded 
from his general direction and control. It is apparent that operations of the sort carried 
out by the Commodity Credit Corporation must be carried out in a manner consistent 
with the over-all policy determined by the Secretary of Agriculture, if all farm programs 
are to be integrated and coordinated. Under present policies, no operation is begun with- 
out consideration and approval by the Board of Directors and approved by the Secretary. 


Moreover, in formulating proposals for presentation to the Board, consideration is given 
to the over-all policy of the Department as determined by the Secretary.” 


In 1949, Roger Fleming, then director of the Washington Office of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, generalized from the experience of a 
year during which the Corporation had not been subject to the general 
control of the secretary: 


Flexibility of operation, an essential feature of corporation organization, is indispens- 
able to the successful performance by the Commodity Credit Corporation of the statutory 
responsibilities given to it by the Congress. We therefore recommend that the manage- 


37 Pub. Law No. 806, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess. (June, 1948). Members actually appointed by the secretary 
included himself, the undersecretary, the administrator of PMA, the deputy administrator, and the 
executive assistant to the administrator of PMA. See Corporation Audits Division, General Ac- 
counting Office, Report on Audit of the Commodity Credit Corporation, ~ Years Ended June 
30, 1948 and 1949 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 25 


38 The two nongovernmental members, L. C. Fry and G. R. Harris, at the time of their appointments, had 
been chairmen of the state PMA committees in Tennessee and California, respectively. See 
Corporation Audits Division, General Accounting Office, Report on Audit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1948 and 1949, p. 25. 


39 Pub. Law No. 806, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess. (June, 1948). 


© See Commodity Credit Corporation Charter, Messing before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
oop T, on S-1322, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess., 66 (1948). The Secretary prefaced these remarks by say- 
ing: “The Congress has vested in the “Lt. of Agriculture ultimate responsibility for carrying 
out a unified farm program. . In order to eliminate duplication of operations and to provide 
for an effective coordinated administration of the agricultural programs, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was made an integral part of the Department. Any proposal to set up the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an independent agency not under the supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would constitute a complete reversal of the policy of Congress in transferring the Corpora- 
tion to the Department, and would require a piecemeal approach to solving the problems of 
agriculture; would remove from the supervision of the Secretary one of the most important agencies 
within the Department used for effectuating agricultural policy, and the Secretary could no longer 
discharge the responsibility for over-all agricultural programs.” 
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ment of the Corporation be vested in a board of directors, appointed by the Secretary and 
subject to his general supervision. 


The Secretary of Agriculture is charged by law with the responsibility of administer- 

ing various laws relating to the support of farm prices through loans, purchases, sales, 
and other operations. Inasmuch as the Secretary has this responsibility, we think it is 
clearly logical that he should have the administrative authority to supervise and direct 
the agency most useful in discharging this responsibility.” 
The representatives of the National Grange and the Farmers’ Union took 
the same position.*? Although the farm organizations have not agreed with 
and supported the secretary in everything, they have presented a united 
front on the matter of centralizing authority and responsibility for agri- 
cultural programs, including price-support. 

Some twelve months after the passage of the Charter Act Congress 
returned to its previous policy of holding the secretary of agriculture re- 
sponsible for the operation of the Commodity Credit Corporation by placing 
it under the “general supervision and direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” ** This same action increased the board of directors to seven 
members: the secretary of agriculture, the under secretary, and five other 
members — all administrative officials of the Production and Marketing 
Administration.** In July, 1953, the secretary of agriculture reconstituted 
the membership of the board so as to include himself, the under secretary, 
the three assistant secretaries, the administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, and the chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.*® Management of the Corporation’s activities was vested in 
the board, subject to the general direction of the secretary, who is an 
ex officio director and chairman of the board. 

Under present law the secretary of agriculture is able to maintain 
effective control over the Corporation’s activities by two means. First, the 
law provides that he may assign to board members such duties as he decides 
upon, and appoint such officers and employees as he deems necessary, 
define their duties, and delegate to them such powers of the Corporation as 


41 Commodity Credit Cupenmin. ootoe before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on 
st 9). 


, 8lst Cong., Sess., 50 (194 


42 See Cnimiiats Credit Corporation Charter, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on S-1322, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess., 48-49 (1948). Abstract of the Testimony: ‘Senator 
Bushfield: Section 9 of the bill [later amended out] practically makes the Secretary the sole 
power in this set-up. What do you think of that ... 2? Do you think your people [members, 
National Grange] would agree to that? Mr. Sanders [Legislative Counsel, National dl. That is 
the way it has operated in the past, and I have not heard of any serious objections arising from 
our membership on that score. . See also General Farm Programs, Hearings before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, Part II Serial P, 8lst Cong., Ist Sess., 389 (1949). Statement of Glenn 
Talbott, President, North Dakota Farmers’ Union: “Mr. Talbott: I might say, Mr. Chairman, not 
in connection with this bill, that I understand the Senate took action to take the Commodity 
Credit Corporation out of the Department of Agriculture and set it up under an independent 

ard. I am unable to understand that thinking. I do not see how the Secretary of Agriculture can 
hope to administer the programs put in his hand by the Congress of the United States when one 
of the major implementing agencies is taken out from under his control: and direction entirely. 
I would hope when that bill gets back over to the House it might receive somewhat different treat- 
ment than I am informed it received in the Senate.” 


43 Pub. Law No. 85, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. (June 7, 1949). 


44In addition, the amended Charter provides for an advisory board of five members appointed by the 
President of the United States to advise the secretary of agriculture as to the general policies of 
the Corporation. 


4 Memorandum 1333, July 27, 1953. 
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he sees fit. Second, the bylaws of the Corporation reaffirm this authority 
given to the secretary by law, and, in addition, not only give him authority 
to alter, amend, or repeal the bylaws, but also subject any action of the 
board of directors to his approval.*® 

Although this authority in-effect actually establishes the secretary of 
agriculture as the Corporation, he has utilized the board of directors as 
staff advisors on contemplated price-support programs, with the final deci- 
sion being reserved to the secretary, as it should be. The survival of a 
formal board of directors seems to be nothing more than an obeisance to 
the traditions of the corporate form. 

The CCC has never been more than a lending and purchasing agent 
for the execution of the financial side of price-support programs. It is 
obvious that decisions as to financial operations must harmonize with other 
decisions. The financial tool must be used in subordination to the plan of 
the whole program. Furthermore, it is obvious that there must be close 
co-operation at the operating level between the financial agency, the CCC, 
and the administrative agency, AAA or PMA. Experience has borne this 
out. Although Secretary’s Memorandum 1333 of July 27, 1953, replaced 
the top level PMA officials, except for the administrator, on the board 
of directors with top level Departmental Officers, PMA top level officials 
remain as the principal officers of the Corporation. In such degree as the 
CCC has been separated from the policy head and the nonfinancial operat- 
ing agencies of the general price-support program, difficulties have de- 
veloped. By and large, Memorandum 1333 recognizes this experience. 
Today the CCC has no real vestige of corporate autonomy, because cor- 
porate autonomy would be intolerable. 

From this it does not follow that administrative autonomy is in all 
cases undesirable. He would be a bold soul who would conclude from the 
experience of the CCC that the Federal Reserve System should be in- 
corporated in the Treasury Department. What the experience of the CCC 
does seem to show is that businesslike enterprises conducted by govern- 
ment do not necessarily require autonomy. An enterprise which is merely 
an arm to effectuate a larger policy must be controlled by the brain that 
shapes the larger policy. In the case of the CCC, corporate personality 
is merely a plausible fiction which serves to justify an unconventional 
method of financing what is in substance an integral line operation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


“ eee oy" | Credit Corporation, Bylaws of Commodity Credit Corporation, A Corporation Created by 


Act Congress, as Amended, February 6, 1953 (Washington: United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Mimeo., 1953), p. 6. 
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The United Nations: Background, Organization, Functions, Activities. By 
AMRY VANDENBOSCH and WILLARD N. Hocan. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. xiii, 456. $5.00.) 


This is the first suitable text for undergraduate courses on the United 
Nations published in the United States. The text itself comprises two- 
thirds of the volume, the remainder consisting of twenty-one documents, 
judiciously selected, ranging all the way from President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points to the General Assembly’s resolutions “Uniting for Peace,” and in- 
cluding the United Nations Charter and the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 

The authors have organized their text lucidly and logically, beginning 
with a discussion of the modern state system, international law, the de- 
velopment of international co-operation, and the League of Nations. Next 
they consider the origin, structure, and procedure, and then the work and 
accomplishments of the United Nations, and they conclude their treatise 
with a brief chapter on the future of the United Nations. 

The authors’ judgments are well balanced. In discussing the veto they 
opine: “The question . . . to be raised with respect to the Security Council 
is whether voting is an appropriate and useful procedure by which basic 
disagreements between East and West may be resolved. Vetoes do not 
occur until these disagreements are brought to a vote. A veto is a reflec- 
tion of disunity, rather than its cause.” While fully agreeing with the 
United Nations’ endeavors to improve the economic and social conditions 
of the world, the authors do not hold the superficial view that the world’s 
peace would be assured, if its economic and social problems could be 
solved; “The foundation is not the whole house, but without it the house 
cannot be built.” Nor do they put their hopes in formal amendments to 
strengthen the Charter, but in its many general and ambiguous terms that 
leave room for a broad interpretation of the functions and powers of the 
United Nations. 

A text on the United Nations, like one on American government, 
must be continuously brought up to date. The present edition, which 
covers the period to September 1, 1951, should, therefore, soon be replaced. 
This would provide an opportunity to correct certain inaccuracies. The 
statement that the International Court of Justice has never found its judg- 
ments flouted is misleading. Albania did not pay the United Kingdom the 
sum awarded by the Court in the Corfu Channel dispute. The statement 
that the President of the Court votes only in case of a tie is erroneous. 
The President votes like the other judges of the Court; however, in case 
of a tie he has a casting vote. The General Assembly’s Committee on 
Contributions consists not of seven members, but of ten. The list of appli- 
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cants not admitted to membership in the United Nations as of January 1, 
1952 overlooks Nepal. The life of the General Assembly’s ad hoc com- 
mittee which was to examine reports submitted under Art. 73(e) of the 
Charter was not extended indefinitely in November, 1947, but for three 
years. The statement that the General Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, on the partitioning of Palestine was “completely unacceptable 
to both the Jews and Arabs” is not in agreement with the facts. The Jews 
accepted the recommendation (see the statement of the Jewish Agency 
before the Third Committee of the Second Special Assembly). 

Whereas the authors ordinarily explain the background of the dis- 
putes brought before the United Nations, in the case of the Kashmir dis- 
pute no such explanation is given. In classifying the United Nations as a 
confederation the authors overlook that a confederation’s decisions are 
always legally binding on the member governments. For reasons which 
cannot be discussed here in detail it seems questionable whether the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights “accepts the natural-rights philos- 
ophy,” as the authors hold. The preamble and Art. 1 of the Declaration 
are no sufficient indices in view of the draft history of the Declaration. 

The bibliographical note reveals one great oversight; the most impor- 
tant book on the United Nations is not mentioned—Hans Kelsen’s The Law 
of the United Nations, published in 1950. 


Georce V. Wo re. 
The College of Idaho. 


Hitler: A Study in Tyranny. By ALAN BuLLock. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1953. Pp. 776. $6.00.) 


In the Nazi Era. By Sir Lewis Namier. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
1952. Pp. vii, 204. $2.50.) 


The volume of source material now available on Germany for the 
period from 1933 to 1945, unequalled in magnitude for any other country 
and period so soon after the event, continues to attract the historian. Mr. 
Alan Bullock and Sir Lewis Namier have, by a happy accident, produced 
books that complement each other neatly and which, when read together, 
serve greatly to explain the calamity which placed German discipline and 
thoroughness at the disposal of an obscure Austrian possessed by a dream 
that was to become the world’s nightmare. The two books are not out- 
wardly similar: Mr. Bullock’s prose is stately, his analysis dispassionate, 
and his judgments deliberate, while Sir Lewis writes with an acid pen to 
demonstrate a truth which has, for him, the compulsion of a moral pre- 
cept. Yet the one describes Hitler the man and the other relates the process 
by which the myths were created which led millions of Germans to the 
conviction that only such a man as he could right the intolerable wrongs 
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under which they suffered. As the one was a derivative of the other so 
these two books are concerned together with both the cause and effect of 
Hitler. 

The merits of Mr. Bullock’s biography are difficult to exaggerate for 
he has consulted all of the documents and the very considerable existing 
body of literature, appended in an ample bibliography, to produce a work 
that is certain to remain standard for many years. Doubtless some German 
historian will produce a longer biography; it can be doubted that he will 
produce a more complete one. We are told in the Preface that this book 
was written to answer two questions: whether Hitler’s power was as un- 
trammeled as his underlings contended at the Nuremberg trials, and, if this 
were true, what unique talents he possessed that enabled him to seize and 
hold this position. The search for the answers to these questions is con- 
ducted chronologically from Hitler’s birth in 1889 to his suicide in 1945. 
The exception is Chapter 7 which presents a portrait of Hitler in 1938, his 
fiftieth year, when he was approaching the summit of his political career 
and before his personal powers had begun the decline which accompanied 
the decline of his political position. 

Part I of the book ends with Hitler’s appointment as chancellor on 
January 30, 1943. Part II continues the narrative up to the outbreak of 
general war in 1939, and Part III ends with the death of the subject. There 
follows a brief but eloquent Epilogue which serves as an appendix to the 
portrait presented in Chapter 7 and which attempts to set some of the 
judgments about Hitler in historical perspective. Mr. Bullock makes no 
attempt to refute all of the capricious legends that surround such a sinister 
figure as Hitler, but the breadth of the study in itself serves to destroy most 
of the myths and rumors and no serious judgment concerning his rise to 
power or his exercise of it is ignored. 

The author demonstrates quite conclusively that Adolph Hitler (this 
was in truth his name, a fact not easy to establish given the forest of il- 
legitimacy from which his antecedents emerged) owed his rise not to huge 
grants of money from German industrialists, but to a positive genius for 
stimulating and profiting from German resentments. It is often said in this 
connection that Hitler understood the mass mind everywhere. This is 
surely an overstatement because some of his greatest errors, his treatment 
of the Russian deserters in the early months of the war or his reliance on 
bombing to subdue Britain, showed a profound lack of understanding of 
the mind of the Russian and British masses. He nevertheless had no 
peer in understanding the German mass mind. The devices he employed 
to gain his hold over the Germans — his impassioned if illogical oratory, 
the emphasis on violence, the use of the Jews as scapegoats, the employ- 
ment of uniformed thugs, the deification of das Volk, the Nazi rituals — all! 
of these counted for more than any financial support, however large, and 
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enabled him to overcome a widespread and profound distrust in some 
quarters, most notably the army. It was Hitler’s evil genius that he was 
able to exploit such techniques to perfection in order to gain the prize 
which he sought, the possession of unlimited power which he could em- 
ploy on behalf of the nation whose fate he had identified with his own. 

It is here, perhaps, that the major defect of Mr. Bullock’s book arises, 
for a biography of Hitler requires in some measure an analysis of the 
German political mind. Mr. Bullock discloses the fallacies of the Nazi 
doctrines with cold precision and tells us that every one of Hitler’s ideas 
had become by 1914 “the stale commonplaces of radical, anti-Semitic and 
pan-German journalism and café-talk in every city in Central Europe, 
including Vienna and Munich, where Hitler picked them up.” The in- 
sistence in Nazi doctrine on the superiority of emotion to reason may 
therefore be taken as merely one more illustration of the truth of Thomas 
Hobbes’s dictum that when reason is against a man then the man is likely 
to be against reason. But it is the very intellectual bankruptcy of Hitler’s 
ideas that demands some explanation that goes beyond his own remarkable 
personality in order to explain his rise to power. There must have existed 
on the part of his audience either a hostility to logic or an eagerness to be 
deluded. 

Mein Kampf was, as Schacht has said, “‘an assault on the German lan- 
guage,” but its absurd message, given greater currency from the platform, 
met with wide popular support. When an obscure and faintly ridiculous 
beer-hall agitator denounces the Jews as at once the possessors of the 
nation’s wealth and the vanguard of the revolutionary proletariat we may 
dismiss this as merely an example of buffoonery. When, however, on the 
strength of this and similar tours de force of illogic, that same agitator 
becomes the leader of a great nation, then some explanation of the people 
of that nation is required. It is universally admitted that Hitler possessed 
the support of great numbers of the German people. Mr. Bullock quotes 
Hitler as saying in 1936: “My pride is that I know no statesman in the 
world who with greater right than I can say that he is the representative 
of his people.” Even aside from Hitler’s reputation for sensing the currents 
of German opinion there is no reason to doubt this estimate. However, 
to cite Germany’s crisis and describe Hitler’s tactics is not enough to explain 
Hitler. The crisis of the interwar period which put Hitler and Mussolini in 
power also installed Ramsay MacDonald, Leon Blum, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It seems clear that the choice between such disparate leaders 
is not alone a function of their personalities but also of the people who 
chose them, for the solution they each represented was, broadly speaking, 
available to the people of all countries. Mr. Bullock’s book would be more 
satisfying if it sought an answer to this problem. Otherwise the non- 
German reader, whose memory of Dachau is, on the evidence, somewhat 
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more vivid than that of the German, will be tempted to insist that Hitler 
was wrong when he observed, during those last macabre days in the 
Fithrerbunker in Berlin, that the German people had proved unworthy of 
his genius. 

But it would be unfair to criticize too heavily a book of such great 
achievement. Mr. Bullock lays bare with such skill and detachment the 
whole of Hitler’s career and follows with such detail his exercise of the 
supreme power of the German state that his book deserves the highest 
praise. Here are remorselessly chronicled the skilled and humorless ma- 
neuvers by which Hitler at first deluded the people of Germany and then 
tricked the statesmen of Europe. For, as Mr. Bullock abundantly shows, 
the flexibility in diplomatic strategy which Hitler, like all dictators, enjoyed 
as a result of his indifference to principle brought him to the brink of his 
aim, German hegemony over Europe from the Caucusus to the Pyrenees. 
His sole purpose was that of attaining power, for himself and Germany, and 
thus the single idea represented in the Nazi doctrine, stripped of its ideo- 
logical trappings, was that of domination. When this failed the very bar- 
renness of the doctrine could lead only to that total destruction of Germany 
which Hitler himself at last ordered in the correct conviction that it would 
be a fitting monument to his career. 

The important, indeed decisive, role played by the myth in bringing 
the malignant figure of Hitler to power and sustaining him in its exercise 
has led Sir Lewis Namier to write the second volume under review and 
thus to attempt to nip in the bud what seem to him to be distortions of 
historical truth that may some day flower with the production of another 
Hitler. It is the third and, at least for some time to come, the last of his 
studies of contemporary history. He is now supervising the writing of a 
history of Parliament to be subsidized by the British government. 

Sir Lewis’ target is the group of memoirs and biographies that have 
appeared since 1945 in which the authors, principally German, seek at once 
to defend themselves and the country which they served. The raison d’étre 
of the book lies in Mussolini’s brilliant apergu that the Germans are dan- 
gerous because they dream collectively. More than this, Sir Lewis thinks, 
“they remember collectively; they invent collectively; they are unsurpassed 
in mental gregariousness.” His method is to apply a rigorous historical 
criticism to the apologies that have thus far appeared and in this way 
separate fact from romance. The book thus is a series of essays written 
about the memoirs which have appeared since Germany’s surrender. Sir 
Lewis does not suffer knaves gladly and his language is often as cutting as 
his analysis is ruthless. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, entitled “Men Who 
Served Hitler,” deals only with Germans; the second, “Surrender to Dan- 
ger,” provides essays on three important events in prewar diplomacy, the 
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Austrian Anschluss, the Czech crisis of 1938, and the preliminaries leading 
to the Munich conference, and ends with a brief appreciation of the one 
diplomat, M. Robert Coulondre, whom Sir Lewis presents favorably in 
these pages. There appears also in an Appendix a brief polemical essay on 
“Georges Bonnet as Statesman and Historian.” ? 

The myths, as the author sees them, that have begun their appearance 
are principally three: first, that the Allies, by denying or postponing con- 
cessions to the Weimar Republic brought about its downfall; second, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ill-advised visits to Berchtesgaden and Munich, and the 
concessions there made, undermined a plot by prominent generals and 
statesmen to remove Hitler; and lastly, that the unconditional surrender 
policy prolonged the war and removed Germany as an effective deterrent 
to Soviet Russia. It is thus the Western Allies that are to be blamed for 
the events of the last three decades. The basis for this indictment is 
analyzed as it appears in the writings of General Halder, Herbert von 
Dirksen, Ernst von Weizsacker, Erich Kordt, and Paul Schmidt, and in 
the diplomacy surrounding the events of the thirties. 

Parts of this indictment contain, of course, elements of truth, but 
already it has come to assume in some quarters the status of historical fact. 
While criticism can be made on the one side of the concessions denied or 
given grudgingly to the Weimar Republic and on the other side of the scale 
of concessions made to Hitler’s demands, this reveals no less the incredible 
delicacy of treating with the Germans. Moreover, as Namier asserts, criti- 
cism of the generosity of the French and English governments to Hitler is 
especially unconvincing when it comes from those who, like the interpreter 
Paul Schmidt, willingly served him. The attempt by others, such as 
Weizsacker, to portray themselves as anxious to overthrow their master 
scarcely squares with their record of service to him. In the case of the 
latter, his resistance seems to have taken the form of accepting repeated 
promotions without enthusiasm until he became state secretary in the 
German Foreign Office. Nor do the minor indiscretions of Erich Kordt, 
committed while in Ribbentrop’s employ, reveal more than a hope that, 
if Germany were not successful, he would personally be insured against 
punishment in its defeat. The claim that Hitlerite Germany was honey- 
combed with resistance, particularly in its years of triumph, will simply not 
bear examination. 

Namier’s answers to these charges, as revealed in his analysis of the 
memoirs and of the events, may perhaps be outlined, and no more, as 


1 This essay appeared originally in the March 24, 1950, issue of the London Times Literary Supplement 
and its thesis, put briefly and in its author’s words, is that at the time of the Czech crisis Poland 
had offered to aid France in meeting her pledges to Czechoslovakia and that this offer, “for what 
it was worth, was first torpedoed by Bonnet the statesman, and next obliterated by Bonnet the 
historian.”” The reappearance of this essay in the present volume provoked a long and vigorous, 
if unconvincing, reply from M. Bonnet to which Sir Lewis responded unchastened. This cor- 
respondence is contained in the issues of the London Times Literary Supplement for January 30, 
953, p. 80, and February 13, 1953, p. 112. 
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follows: Western friendship and concessions could not decisively have 
altered Germany’s program, the first condition of which, even under 
Weimar, was a free hand in the East. This is especially clear in the 
analysis of the writings of Herr von Dirksen, from 1928 to 1933 the German 
ambassador in Moscow, one of the leading exponents of the policy of 
Russo-German friendship which was designed to lead to joint domination 
of Europe and territorial gains at the expense of Poland.? As for the much- 
talked-of 1938 plot against Hitler it would not have borne fruit whatever 
Mr. Chamberlain had done. There was no one in Germany, despite the 
courageous efforts of General Beck, possessed of sufficient determination to 
set the plot in motion without outside assistance. German generals, as 
their own postwar defenses attest, do not rebel without orders and there 
was no one in Berlin, Paris, or London to give the orders. Aside from the 
manner in which Hitler was able to employ the field marshal’s baton 
as a carrot stick there was the mystique of the oath. As Weizsacker himself 
admits: “The German by nature is ill-fitted for a revolutionary.” 

The part played by the doctrine of unconditional surrender is perhaps 
most productive of speculation and Namier’s treatment of it is likely to 
arouse some controversy. His search of the documents has convinced him 
that, leaving aside the merits of proclaiming the doctrine, no responsible 
group of Germans in any position to negotiate was prepared to accept terms 
that impaired the gains made under Hitler. Unconditional surrender was 
thus a recognition of what was a fact: that no conditions acceptable to the 
Allies would have been proffered by any German group in a position to 
negotiate. During the war as well as before only the Russians could have 
satisfied German demands. A disagreement between the Western Allies 
and Russia over the terms of surrender might well have been resolved by 
Russia’s making concessions to Germany which would have achieved a 
substantial part of German aims: the acquisition of Eastern lands and 
partnership with Russia in European domination. Such partnership would, 
of course, have been personally unacceptable to Hitler, but no one doubts 
that the first condition of a negotiated peace would have been his removal. 
European domination by Germany alone was thus a purely Nazi aim, but 
partnership in European domination would have satisfied more broadly 
German aspirations. 

Namier is concerned to place blame where blame is due and in his 
view this is emphatically with the Germans. Moreover, the book is a study 
in German myth-making and not a balanced account of the causes leading 
to the war such as he provided in Diplomatic Prelude. Because of this the 
onus necessarily falls on the German side and yet the book is not in any 


2It may not be out of place to note that Herr von Dirksen is currently urging the same policy, mutatis 
mutandis, in his present post as chairman of the foreign policy committee of the Central Associa- 
tion of German Refugees. 
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sense an apology for Allied policy or its executors. When the analysis calls 
for it he can be equally critical of, say, English diplomats, as when Mr. 
Henderson, the British ambassador in Berlin, is described as “obtuse enough 
to be a menace, and not stupid enough to be innocuous.” He has written 
a valuable book and his reputation insures that it will be widely read. The 
author’s aim might well have been better served by more temperate lan- 
guage but to the extent that the book achieves its avowed purpose we shall 
all have cause to be deeply grateful to him for having written it. 


Franklin and Marshall College. RICHARD F. SCHIER. 


Vanguard of Nazism: The Free Corps Movement in Postwar Germany, 
1918-1923. By Ropert G. L. Waite. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 344. $6.00.) 


The history of the short-lived Weimar Republic has never ceased to 
fascinate students of the social sciences. The attempts of the young 
Republic, in its struggle for survival, to steer a course between the on- 
slaughts of its enemies on the extreme right and the extreme left provides 
a virtually inexhaustible source of valuable political insights for crisis gov- 
ernment in general. Instead of forming a reliable republican militia the 
mildly left-oriented Weimar Republic, in its despair, turned for help to the 
ultra-nationalist and anti-republican forces organized in the so-called Free 
Corps that formed the nucleus out of which the Nazi movement eventually 
was to grow. It is littlke wonder that the Republic, in its reliance on the 
military support of these organizations bent on its destruction, should have 
found it impossible to establish itself more firmly than it did. 

There is no dearth of German reports on the activities of the Free 
Corps. However, all of them have either a strong leftist or rightist bias. 
Professor Waite, therefore, has made a real contribution to the history 
of the Weimar Republic by making available the first account in English 
of the activities of the grave diggers of the Republic, and perhaps providing 
for the first time a detached and unbiased interpretation. The degree of 
accuracy and objectivity he has attained is no minor achievement. The 
success of his difficult undertaking has been insured by a thoughtful and 
cautious evaluation of all major available evidence. In his elaborate and 
diligently documented study he has wound his way with admirable patience 
through the maze of confusion which characterized the first years of the 
Republic. He sheds considerable light on a variety of controversial ques- 
tions involving actions and motivations of political personalities in the 
government and in the opposition. The value of this informative book is 
further enhanced by a well-selected and extensive bibliography and an 
appendix containing biographical data on some of the more important 
Free Corps leaders and their subsequent role in the Nazi movement. 
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In spite of its undeniable merits, the book will be somewhat disappoint- 
ing to those who expect a normative political interpretation. On the 
surface, the factual record presented is a devastating indictment of the 
Socialist government which gave its blessings to the formation of the Free 
Corps. One wonders how it could have committed the colossal blunder of 
staking its survival on the unenthusiastic support of the anti-republican 
freebooters even after the Kapp Putsch. Were the Socialists unmindful of 
the nationalistic menace? Or did perhaps the instability of the Republic 
during the first critical years permit no alternative but the successive 
reliance on the Free Corps against the challenges of the left, and on the 
leftist workers in defense against the Free Corps? It is regrettable that the 
author has chosen to ignore questions of this nature. 

In form the book exhibits, to an excessive degree, the trappings of a 
doctoral dissertation. It is overloaded with quotations which add little to 
the information contained in the text or to its understanding. Mistakes in 
grammar and spelling of German citations and references are not infre- 
quent, and somewhat irritating to the reader; they do not, however, ma- 
terially detract from the value of this important contribution. 


Louisiana State University. Peter J. FLigss. 


Germany in Power and Eclipse: The Background of German Develop- 
ment. By JAMES Kerr PoLLock and Homer THomas. (New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co. 1952. Pp. viii, 661. $10.00.) 


This work, the first of two volumes dealing with modern Germany 
and its historic background, appears particularly designed as a reference 
book for the scholar specializing in German affairs. The authors have com- 
piled an enormous mass of factual information treating of the pre-World 
War II Reich, and in addition have presented a broad survey of German 
development up until that time. The book is in two parts, the first section 
dealing with the historic, geographic, and political factors relating to Ger- 
many as a whole, while the second describes the characteristics of each of 
the traditional geographic subdivisions of the country. 

The most important shortcoming is the selection and organization of 
the material. A tight interweaving of the facts into an analytical frame- 
work is not a necessary attribute of a reference book. Nevertheless, it 
should be possible to avoid having many of the chapters appear as loosely 
connected narrative essays. Moreover, a book which purports to give a 
“well rounded treatment of the German area and its people” should 
contain a more balanced presentation of the facts relevant to an under- 
standing of the modern German state and society. While local and provin- 
cial characteristics are dealt with in great detail, there is no adequate treat- 
ment of the organizational structure and traditional attitudes of such insti- 
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tutions as the trade-unions, employer associations, churches, armed forces, 
and the educational system, which have been so important in shaping 
German society. 

In a book of this type, the chief value of which lies in an accurate 
statement of factual data, errors in individual facts tend particularly to 
detract from its usefulness. While the volume undoubtedly reflects sus- 
tained research and thorough checking of the accuracy of the facts in- 
cluded, a number of inaccuracies are discernible. The following are two 
examples. The statement is made that “. . . the Congress of Vienna restored 
the Corridor and Posen areas to Prussia in 1815.” Actually the Congress 
of Vienna returned the Posen area to Prussia, while the “Corridor,” roughly 
synonomous with the area of West Prussia (Pomorze), had for the most 
part remained under Prussian sovereignty throughout the Napoleonic era. 
Again “In the part of Upper Silesia which came under Polish control in 
the plebiscite of 1921, the German minority formed less than one-third 
of the population.” In point of fact 46.9 per cent of the votes cast in the 
plebiscite of 1921 in the part of Upper Silesia ceded to Poland were in 
favor of inclusion in Germany. 

The book represents a serious attempt to bring together under one 
cover tremendous amounts of often-neglected data which are nevertheless 
indispensable for a thorough understanding of modern Germany. As such, 
its authors have performed a significant service. 


Rospert W. SCHLECK. 
Washington, D.C. 


The British Cabinet System. By A. BerriEDALE KEITH. Second edition by 


N. H. Gisss. (London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 1952. Pp. x, 466. 
37s. 6d.) 


This is a revision of an important work which did not receive the 
attention it deserved in its original 1938 edition. Not only was its author 
an eminent authority on British political institutions, but it undertook one 
of the very few comprehensive studies of the cabinet system. Perhaps its 
publication soon after Jennings’ Cabinet Government, the only study 
directly comparable to it, caused it to appear anti-climactic. Both volumes 
are of similar character and length, and exploit much the same sources, 
but there is certainly room for two, or more, studies of the subject. The 
point of view of Jennings’ book is liberal and forward-looking; that of 
Keith’s conservative and retrospective, and Mr. Gibbs’s work on the latter 
volume has not altered its character in those respects. 

The present volume must be examined as it stands today, however. 
Mr. Gibbs has rewritten or substantially added to the sections on the 
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dismissal of ministers, the cabinet committees, the war cabinet, and the 
Crown and the power of dissolution. The chapter on the privy council 
and the departments of state has been omitted. The revising author agrees 
to the desirability of “a new approach to the history and workings of cabinet 
government, based on less formal and institutional grounds than those 
adopted by Keith and most other standard writers on the subject,” but 
chooses nevertheless to continue the traditional method. 

Yet it is on these very grounds that the principal criticisms of this 
work may be founded. It describes so much that has ceased to be. Grant- 
ing the value, for purposes of convenient historical record, of Keith’s 
prodigious amassing of Victorian and Edwardian precedents, too many of 
them are hardly controlling today. And the enlarging of the present 
volume by the modest number which have additionally been authentically 
confirmed only serves to emphasize the work’s nineteenth-century prepos- 
sessions. It is unfortunately true that cabinet transactions and ministerial 
relations with the monarch are secret, and that British conventions and the 
Official Secrets Act keep them that way much longer than is generally 
desired. But authors are not precluded from some measure of speculation 
over the nature of executive operations today, or upon the directions in 
which they might move in the future. Something more than just fifty-one 
calendar years separate the eras of Victoria and Elizabeth II! 

The discussion of possible ways of controlling the overextension of 
cabinet authority also seems unrealistic and outdated. Of the four possi- 
bilities examined, only one — a proposal for the creation of parliamentary 
committees attached to the important departments — now has much rele- 
vance to the mitigation of “cabinet dictatorship” as a contemporary prob- 
lem. Indeed, it is difficult to see how one familiar with the machinery of 
British government would seriously consider the instituting of proportional 
representation, the use of the popular referendum, or of devolution (geo- 
graphical or functional), as likely solutions to the difficulties that persist. 

These strictures aside, the work has obvious merits. Beyond its in- 
formative and interesting character generally, it contains many acute ob- 
servations that will reward and stimulate its readers. 


University of Washington. Det G. HITCHNER. 


Ernest Bevin: Portrait of a Great Englishman. By Francis WILLIAMs. (New 
York: British Book Centre. 1953. Pp. ii, 288. $4.50.) 


Stanley Baldwin. By G. M. Younc. (New York: British Book Centre. 
1952. Pp. 266. $4.50). 


These two books will be of interest to all students of British politics 
for the three decades which followed on the close of World War I. Both 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Baldwin, in their separate ways, left their mark on 
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British life and institutions during this period, and although opposites in 
many respects their careers were curiously related. 

Francis Williams, the historian and publicist of the Labour party, knew 
Ernest Bevin through most of his public life and, as the subtitle he has 
chosen indicates, was one of his warm admirers. His book is therefore 
written in a flattering, but not wholly uncritical, vein. Beyond question, 
the value of this book lies in the picture it gives of the relation between 
the trade-unions and the political side of the Labour party, a topic of 
absorbing interest and immense importance. Ernest Bevin’s position in the 
Labour party derived from his strength in the trade-union movement, and 
just as this was the key to his power so it was the source of his outlook. 
Mr. Williams presents Bevin as the embodiment of the ordinary man, and 
so it can be assumed that the education of Ernest Bevin provides a not 
untypical illustration of the political education of the British trade-union 
movement. Bevin identified himself completely with what he liked to call 
“my people,” by which he meant the working class of Great Britain, whom 
he had an intuitive genius for understanding and representing, and his 
success story, in many important respects, is also theirs. 

If Bevin’s virtues were those of the ordinary man, he possessed, no less 
magnified, many of his vices. Scornful of theory, he was often uncon- 
sciously dominated by dogmas of which he was unaware; an interesting 
illustration of the wisdom of Lord Keynes’s observation that many a 
practical man is the slave of a defunct economist. He was rarely able to 
accord to his opponents a recognition of their good intentions and he was 
capable of immense ruthlessness, as such people as Ben Tillet, Robert 
Williams, and George Lansbury learned. 

The verdict that history has rendered on Mr. Baldwin’s tenure as 
prime minister has not been a kindly one, and Mr. Young is too good an 
historian to seek seriously to revise it. What he has sought to do instead, 
in this instructive and graceful biography, is to emphasize one contribution 
that Mr. Baldwin made to British political life and to argue from this that 
our judgment of Baldwin needs to be revised somewhat to put him in 
better perspective. It was Mr. Baldwin’s tragedy that he held high office 
during times which called for vigorous action, something he was constitu- 
tionally incapable of generating; and it was Britain’s tragedy that Mr. Bald- 
win was in power at a time when what was required above all was a firm 
hand at the controls in international affairs, a role which he was neither 
desirous nor capable of fulfilling. Mr. Baldwin, quite simply, was a good 
politician in times that required also a great statesman. It seems not wholly 
unfair to say that Cambridge judged him correctly when it bestowed on 
him a Third. There is little in his later life to make one feel that this 
judgment stands in need of serious revision. 
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Mr. Baldwin’s first popular success in office was his treatment of the 
General Strike. His stock with the British public gradually declined after 
that, although he remained genuinely popular, and, having handled the 
abdication creditably, he retired after the coronation greatly beloved by the 
British people. The explanation of the change in the British attitude from 
the time he retired in 1937 until, after the fall of France, he was warned 
not to come to London because he was so much hated, lies in the im- 
portance later placed on the speech he delivered in the House of Commons 
in November, 1936, when he sought to justify his refusal to advocate 
rearmament in the election of 1935. Referring to the lesson he had drawn 
from a by-election in the Conservative stronghold of East Fulham in 1933 
at which a pacifist Labourite was returned he said: 

Supposing I had gone to the country and said that Germany was rearming and we must 
rearm, does anybody think thai this pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry 


at that moment? I cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain. 


This came to be universally construed as a refusal to lead the country in 
the proper direction for fear that it would result in loss of office. Thus, 
with the outbreak of war, Mr. Baldwin was found to fit admirably the role 
of scapegoat which everyone demanded. All of Baldwin’s other acts have 
paled into insignificance as a result of this unfortunate admission. 

Mr. Young attempts to point out, rightly, that had Mr. Baldwin chosen 
to lose the election by espousing so unpopular a measure as rearmament 
and the Labour opposition had been returned, Britain would have been no 
better prepared for war when it came. The author insists, however, that 
Baldwin’s leadership made possible that unity which proved to be Britain’s 
salvation once the hostilities began. Mr. Baldwin is thus presented as a 
man who recognized that the Labour party was certain to be a majority 
government one day and that his job should be to educate it in the ways 
of parliamentary government and constitutional responsibility. 

Mr. Baldwin’s service in educating the Labour party to govern demo- 
cratically and to prepare the way for a peaceful transition of power from 
capitalist to socialist hands must be recognized as an immense one. He 
helped to prepare the way, as it were, for the post-1926 Ernie Bevin. To 
this extent the popular verdict on Mr. Baldwin must be altered to permit 
this achievement to be entered on the ledger. Even after this has been 
done, however, it must still be said that Mr. Baldwin’s career stands as a 
monument to the proposition that, even in an English prime minister, 
inactivity is not always masterly. 


Ricuarp F. Scuier. 
Franklin and Marshall College. —— CHIER 
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A Century of Conflict: Communist Techniques of World Revolution. By 
STEFAN T. Possony. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1953. Pp. 
xx, 439. $7.50.) 


Communist Doctrine and the Free World: The Ideology of Communism 
According to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. By Marcuerite J. 
FisHER. (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 
284. $4.50.) 


Professor Possony is wholly convinced that the Western world’s ignor- 
ance of the “Soviet pattern of conquest” largely accounts for the success 
of Soviet and Chinese Communist expansionism. He purports to provide 
an analysis of the aims and the methods, strategy and tactics of the Com- 
munist conspiracy against the free world. 

Despite the bulky nature of the volume, its title is clearly overam- 
bitious; the brief allusions to Marx and Engels hardly justify such a com- 
prehensive designation, for the main emphasis is on the words and deeds 
of Lenin, Stalin, a few lesser Soviet lights, the Comintern, and Mao. Politi- 
cal history since the seizure of power by the Soviets in 1917, more par- 
ticularly shortly before, during, and after World War II, is used conjointly 
with theoretical considerations to illustrate the operations of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. It follows that when the illustrations are inept — as 
they are in many instances — the validity of the postulates and conclusions 
is correspondingly impaired. The author’s own political philosophy may 
be inferred from his judgment that Franco’s successful revolt against the 
republic saved Spain “from going down the road of Russia,” although he 
admits that “Russian intervention into the Spanish civil war was slow in 
coming.” 

A principal defect of the study is its failure to separate analysis from 
indictment. It is also a poorly proportioned book. Many pages, for example, 
are devoted to an examination of documents bearing on Lenin’s relations 
with Imperial Germany before and after his return to Russia, in reality a 
pointless and irrelevant discussion in view of Lenin’s well known “im- 
moral” dicta on the attitude of true revolutionaries toward bourgeois 
regimes. Similarly overextended is the account of the seizure of power 
on November 7, the more so in view of the author’s conclusion that official 
Bolshevik historiography has greatly magnified the scope and nature of 
the preparation for the rising, the existing situation having made success 
almost inevitable. He tends indeed to underrate the scope of the prepara- 
tions for the seizure of power. 

There is also an overemphasis on Clausewitz, who is described as 
Lenin’s “spiritual grandfather.” What is the authority for the statement 
that “most Russian politicians” wished the Bolsheviks to assume responsi- 
bility for surrender to Germany? It is patently incorrect that “from the 
beginning of World War I the Russian army suffered serious defeats.” 
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What is the authority for the assertion that the Japanese attacks on 
Russia in 1938 and 1939 were designed “to help the nazis during the 
Munich and Polish crises”? Is not Professor Possony, who is the co-author 
of a large volume in international relations, confusing the Anti-Comintern 
Pact (1936-37) with the Tripartite Pact (1940) in referring to “negotiations 
about Russia’s adherence to the German-Italian-Japanese Alliance, the so- 
called Anti-Comintern Pact”? Asking Stalin to join the Anti-Comintern 
Pact would be carrying irony too far. 

It is hardly sound history to say that Stalin “induced” Hitler to attack 
Poland, France, and Britain, that “the Soviets considered the western 
powers their most dangerous opponents,” and that Chiang fought the 
Japanese because of Soviet encouragement. The French Communists de- 
cidedly sabotaged the war effort during the period of the Nazi-Soviet pact, 
but what of the guilt of the French Right? 

Professor Possony is apparently unable to make up his mind on the 
value and effectiveness of guerrillas. He discounts the value of the maquis, 
appears to ignore the Italian guerrillas, overlooks the scope of Tito’s opera- 
tions, and fails to mention Jodl’s observations on the effectiveness of Russian 
guerrillas in his speech of November, 1943, before the Gauleiters. 

Professor Possony tends occasionally to stretch facts to suit a thesis. 
Thus he repeats the well-known charge that Czechoslovakia was “lost” to 
the West because Soviet troops and not General Patton’s forces were 
allowed to liberate Prague. This charge may sound impressive when made 
in Congress, but is in reality without substance. Technically Prague was 
liberated by General Vlasov’s troops and local resistance forces. The Red 
army soon evacuated Czechoslovakia, and admittedly free elections were 
held subsequently. No analogy can be drawn between Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria, Roumania, and Hungary, since the latter countries continued to 
be occupied by Soviet troops until December, 1947, by which time the 
Communist regimes had become firmly established. The statement that 
if the Red army had once temporarily occupied Finland, as it had briefly 
occupied Czechoslovakia, Finland would have suffered a similar fate, is not 
tenable; Finland did not go the way of Czechoslovakia because the tempers 
of the two peoples diverge widely. Professor Possony almost indicates as 
much. 

The victory of Communist China is described within the context of 
an indictment of State Department policy. Only here and there are a few 
critical references to the effects of Chiang’s regime included. Little evidence 
is adduced to support the author’s contention that Stalin had from the first 
determined to replace Chiang by Mao, or that Mao was guided by Stalin’s 
directives. Tito indeed testifies that Stalin had admitted to him that he 
had underestimated Mao’s chances of victory and had advised him to 
conciliate Chiang. 
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It is untrue that Stalin withheld from the Americans and the British 
knowledge of a Japanese overture to secure a termination of the war made 
to Moscow in the summer of 1945. Stalin informed President Truman, 
Secretary Byrnes, Prime Minister Attlee, Secretary Bevin, and a number of 
others at the morning session of the Potsdam Conference on July 28 about 
the two messages received from the Japanese government in July (Leahy, 
I was There, p. 420). To say that Stalin liquidated the two Polish-Jewish 
Socialists Alter and Ehrlich because “they stood in the way of Soviet plans 
for Poland” is to exaggerate inordinately the significance of the two indi- 
viduals, who represented only one faction of the several specifically Jewish 
labor groups in Poland. 

Also to say that the Communists were the impelling force behind the 
clamor of American troops for demobilization after Japan’s surrender is 
to pervert the facts, which are still fresh in many minds. The soldiers who 
demonstrated in the Far East clamoring for demobilization were not insti- 
gated by editorials in the Daily Worker but impelled by homesickness after 
several years’ service in the Pacific water wastes. 

All in all, the concluding two chapters of the book will provide the 
interested reader whose free time is limited with the substance of the 
author’s views. 

Like Professor Possony, Miss Fisher believes that the American public 
is insufficiently informed about the basic teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin. To fill this gap she has compiled extracts from the writings of 
these fathers of Communist thought, concentrating on those who in her 
judgment serve to illuminate “the major policies of the Soviet government 
especially in the field of foreign affairs.” The extracts, grouped in topics, 
are accompanied by superficial introductory remarks, topped by a conclud- 
ing innocuous chapter entitled “A Critique of Communist Theory.” 

The compilation is strictly a “scissors and paste” job, akin to the com- 
pilations prepared by certain agencies of the federal government as useful 
aids in exposing the conspiratorial nature of Communist theory. One is 
inclined to doubt that the compiler had herself read the quoted passages. 
A lengthy quotation from Engels on page 181 is repeated in another trans- 
lation on page 190 as an inside quotation by Stalin, the first attributed to 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, the second to Anti-Diihring, without any 
comment by the editor as to the relationship of the seemingly two sources. 
She does give a page reference to the English edition of Anti-Diihring, but 
without date; that checked by the reviewer does not correspond. No 
sources are given for the citations from Marx on pages 143-47, from Lenin 
on page 148, from Engels on pages 148-53, 156-57, from the Communist 
International’s program on pages 154-56, and from Stalin on pages 188-93. 
Is it not odd to overlook the bible itself —the Short Course? 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 
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Soviet Opposition to Stalin, A Case Study in World War II. By Georce 
FiscHER. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 230. 
$4.00.) 


This volume centers around a scholarly analysis of the emerging forms 
of wartime opposition to Stalin by Soviet military leaders and civilians. 
The reviewer is most impressed by the final chapter dealing with “Soviet. 
Opposition and the United States,” which clearly summarizes the rather 
disheartening conclusion reached by Dr. Fischer: “Contrary to the wide- 
spread American faith in the extent of Soviet opposition, potential if not 
actual, it is its weaknesses that this study’s findings emphasize again and 
again.” 

In order to explore the theoretical and practical possibilities of Russian 
resistance to the Stalin regime, the author reviews in minute detail the 
World War II history of the Vlasov movement and its impact on the com- 
plicated political scene of wartime Germany and the Soviet Union. The 
first six chapters offer a brilliant insight into the confused tangle of high 
diplomacy in Hitler’s Third Reich, and carefully survey the problems 
related to the policing of a rapidly expanding Festung Europa. Dr. Fischer 
is eminently successful in isolating the individual elements and component 
factors which were responsible for early 1941-1942 German successes 
against the Soviet Union, as well as in presenting reasons for the ultimately 
inevitable defeat of the Nazi generals on the Eastern Front. To explain the 
lightning attack of the German Army on Moscow, the author introduces 
the concept of “Inertness” as an outstanding trait of the Soviet individual. 
The “Inertness” of the Russian masses is depicted in turn as a “highly 
complex accommodation to decades of totalitarianism,” and asa “withdrawal 
of Homo Sovieticus from things political.” With it comes, in the author’s 
opinion, “the basic trait of political behavior in the U.S.S.R. — a lessening, 
if not the disappearance, of personal spontaneity, self-reliance, resource- 
fulness.” 

This totalitarian-engendered “Inertness” produced the wartime resist- 
ance movement of Lieutenant General Andrei A. Vlasov, of the Red Army, 
who became the leader of the German-sponsored Russian Liberation move- 
ment. The bulk of the volume is devoted to a painstaking sketch of the 
“uncertain and ephemeral” origins of this movement, its temporary flower- 
ing into a fairly significant political-military organization opposing Stalinism, 
and its eventual disappearance as a result of a series of misunderstandings, 
bungling, and a few “abrupt and bitter strokes” by U.S. authorities. In 
effect, General Vlasov’s seizure by the Red Army marked the “end of a 
tragedy” in the history of anti-Stalinist resistance movements. 

Soviet Opposition to Stalin is not written for the public at large. On 
the contrary, this is a book prepared by a technically trained and highly 
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specialized historian for the equally specialized student of Soviet and Ger- 
man politics. If it has any weaknesses at all, they probably appear in the 
lengthy and overly involved chapters devoted to the Vlasov movement 
and to similar forms of ill-timed opposition. The reviewer also deplores 
the unusual brevity of the final chapter which presents important conclu- 
sions in a fleeting, and seemingly superficial, manner. Dr. Fischer’s signifi- 
cant remarks on the prospects and difficulties of psychological warfare as 
waged by the United States should have been given considerably more 
space than a mere nine pages. 


ANDREW Gyorcy. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The Russian Mind: From Peter the Great Through the Enlightenment. 
By Stuart Ramsay TOMPKINS. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 291. $4.00.) 


Much of the West’s difficulty in its relations with the Russians, Pro- 
fessor Tompkins believes, is due to a “lack of understanding of certain 
basic habits of mind which seem to distinguish Russian society from that 
of the West.” Since these mental habits are the result of indigenous insti- 
tutions and culture as well as Western influences, he has undertaken “to 
trace the main trends that have marked the period during which Russia 
has been exposed to the impact of foreign influence, to observe how these 
alien influences were either assimilated or rejected, and to arrive at some 
general ideas about which of these trends are fundamental and which may 
be regarded as ephemeral.” 

It cannot be said that the endeavor is quite fully realized in the volume 
under review, which covers the period from the reign of Peter to the death 
of Nicholas I. A sequel is apparently to follow. Social history, based on 
standard works, predominates in the book. Cultural history, in the sense of 
the expansion of education and publication, and the growth of the deadly 
power of censorship, receives due treatment. Intellectual history, however, 
in the sense of a record of the achievements of great minds, and of the 
origin of ideas, their analysis, dissemination, and impact, is barely discern- 
ible. The reader receives no clear conception of Novikov’s and Radishchev’s 
views, for example, nor of the Western influences under which they came. 
The statement that “Russians simply had few points of intellectual con- 
tact with eighteenth century France” is clearly not defensible. An analysis 
of the content of Russian publications in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries would show the nature and impact of foreign ideas 
on Russian society. The intense intellectual activity during Alexander’s 
reign finds no adequate reflection in the book despite the citations of the 
names of numerous periodicals. While the oppressive features of the 
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general cultural activity during Nicholas’ reign receive adequate treatment, 
only a blurred picture emerges of the intellectual achievements. 

The author’s findings are lucidly expressed in the concluding chapter, 
which cuts across the period covered in the volume. In essence he states 
that Russia entered modern times with an autocratic form of government 
jealous of its prerogatives, an undifferentiated social structure composed 
of an inert and docile population inured to despotic rule, and a Byzantine- 
minded obscurantist church— which elements proved impervious to 
Western, liberalizing influences, slight as they were. Professor Tompkins 
finds the predominant characteristics of Russian thought to be, first, pre- 
occupation with theory to the exclusion of facts, and, secondly, devotion 
to the intuitive faculty. This historically conditioned cast of mind makes 
the Russians what they are. It should be noted that the study is concerned 
with official Russia and with Great Russian personalities, and not with any 
of the national groups which composed the Russian Empire. 


Washington, D.C. I. STONE. 


Labor in the Soviet Union. By SoLomon M. ScHwarz. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. xviii, 364. $6.00.) 


Solomon M. Schwarz has done skillful and exhaustive detective work 
in Labor in the Soviet Union without assuming the role of prosecuting 
attorney. Though he twits the Russian statisticians for thirty-billion ruble 
errors (as in wage fund reports), he does not resort to the familiar practice 
of emotional attacks on a government with which he obviously has little 
sympathy. (Mr. Schwarz was an officer in the Soviet Ministry of Labor 
before being expelled by the G.P.U. in 1922.) 

It is perhaps an exaggeration to call this study of Soviet labor a defini- 
tive work, since Mr. Schwarz admits that he has had to glean his informa- 
tion from a wide variety of inconclusive sources. Usually non-Soviet reports 
reveal propaganda motives, and certainly published Russian statistics are 
distorted to create a desired effect. This scholarly author deserves high 
praise for his painstaking piecing together of the Soviet jigsaw puzzle of 
fragments about wages, workdays, standards of living, and production. If 
interested, Soviet officials could probably get a more honest and compre- 
hensive picture of Russian labor from this account than from anything 
published in the Soviet Union. 

This does not mean that serious students of Soviet labor do not have 
a good idea of general working conditions behind the “iron curtain.” The 
great need—which writers like Solomon Schwarz, Harry Schwartz, and 
Mayna Gordon are trying to fill—is a system of meaningful figures from 
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which objective conclusions can be drawn. Though long pages of statistics 
and quotations often make dull reading (in this and similar books), they 
do give the feeling of reality which is so lacking in this field. 

The author provides a sound historical background for his analysis of 
the transformation of the Russian working class from a dominantly peasant 
group to an expanded industrialized urban population. He describes the 
migration of city workers to the country in the first critical years after the 
October Revolution in order to find food, then the temporary surge back 
to commercial centers as the New Economic Policy applied the capitalist 
hypodermic in the early 1920’s. After this came the long grind of the Five- 
year Plans (now in the Fifth). A graphic picture of labor problems under 
a totalitarian, socialist regime is presented, with its liquidation of unem- 
ployment through coercive measures and its frantic resort to female and 
child labor reserves further to compensate for labor shortages. 

There are comic outcroppings in Schwarz’s statistical saga. As the 
Stakhanovite movement was invented to speed up production, miracles of 
labor were reported. The author reports: “The Stakhanov movement 
had its origin in the record set by Alexei Stakhanov, a coal miner who, on 
August 31, 1935, cut 102 tons of coal in six hours... . At the end of 
October, the coal miner Makar Lashtoba fulfilled his work norm by as 
much as 2,274 per cent and cut 311 tons of coal in one day.” It is no 
wonder that Za Industrializatsiu quotes labor directors as using such terms 
as “ecstasy of work” and “tremendous work fury.” Soviet statisticians and 
reporters are well equipped with poetic license. 

One fact is outstanding in Schwarz’s conclusions—that dictatorships 
cannot solve production problems merely by sterner applications of force 
or even by fantastic prizes for feats of production. The totalitarian state 
usually struggles with graver labor troubles than do “free” economic sys- 
tems. “Socialist competition” merely pits one individual or “shock brigade” 
against another, and the incentives are rather meager and unsatisfactory. 
The brilliant program of social benefits which was promised before the 
Revolution and in the days of Lenin’s rule is now a hollow mockery. The 
trade unions which took such an active part in the launching of the Soviet 
political experiment have now been reduced to subservient tools of a state 
which has lost any sensitivity to public needs in the mad scramble to keep 
up production quotas. 

Solomon Schwarz has provided us with a valuable source book. It is 
not a textbook. It is not organized to make easy reading, and capsule con- 
clusions are lacking in most chapters. However, for his long and pains- 


taking labors he deserves real gratitude from other serious students in the 


field. D. Lincotn Harter. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
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Soviet Civilization. By Cortiss LaMont. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1952. Pp. xviii, 423. $5.00.) 


In his preface, Mr. Lamont writes that his book is his “major effort, 
intellectual and moral, to help stem the tide of misunderstanding between 
the United States and Soviet Russia. .. .” This is a noble objective; but 
although he sets himself about it with obvious sincerity, much of the 
effort is superficial and naive. The result is a work that cannot be taken 
seriously by scholars and, because it is so obviously an apologia, cannot 
be expected to make the desired impact on laymen. 

Mr. Lamont lays a claim to objectivity. “The complete and many- 
sided story is what we need for a just evaluation of Soviet life,” he writes. 
“The common-sense recognition, avoiding both extremes, that it contains 
much that is good and much that is bad.” Most books written about the 
Soviets conclude that things on the whole are bad, while Mr. Lamont 
concludes that they are good. But judgments should have some bases in 
reality and fact. The author blames part of the paucity of new information 
in his book on the State Department’s shortsighted—and possibly illegal— 
policy of denying passports to him and to others who seek to visit Russia. 

One does not have to make periodic trips to the Soviet Union to avoid 
some of the obvious pitfalls into which Mr. Lamont leaps with enthusiasm. 
Typical is his treatment of the Stalin Constitution of 1936. “Of all the 
primary documents from original sources most conducive to an understand- 
ing of the USSR,” he writes, “the Soviet Constitution ranks first.” One 
does not have to be “anti-Soviet” in the slightest degree to realize that this 
simply is not so. One should not cast aside the constitution as unimportant; 
but to say that this document, a good deal of which is inoperative and 
more of which is only form and not substance, “ranks first” in helping 
understand the Soviet Union is to credit it with even more than most 
Soviet writers do. 

Mr. Lamont’s treatment of the constitution could have been made 
less objectionable if he discussed also the omnipotent role of the Commu- 
nist party in the Soviet Union. This is hardly mentioned, nor is Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist theory in general. These omissions in a book of the 
scope which Mr. Lamont claims for Soviet Civilization are regrettable. 

Yet for all these serious faults, Soviet Civilization does make some 
points which Americans should mark well. Among them are the following: 


1. The Soviet government is a going concern and is here to stay. 
It has the support of a majority of its citizens. To think that it can easily 
be brought to heel by either armies or radio transmitters is even more 
stupid now than it was in 1941. 


2. There is in the American press much ignorance and misunder- 
standing about the Soviet Union, and at least some of it is deliberate. 
In these days of flaring international and ideological passions, this ignorance 
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and misunderstanding is capable of dangerously distorting the truth. Re- 
ports about widespread anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union are very likely 
a case in point. 


3. The Soviet Union has in the past shown little desire to engage 
in warfare with other nations, and it is easy to exaggerate its present 
military aggressiveness. Despite some likenesses, it is surely an error to 
equate the U.S.S.R. with Nazi Germany. 


4. The history of Russia and of the Soviet Union in particular is such 
as to make understandable many of the Soviet suspicions and fears which 
often seem ridiculous to Westerners. 


5. The American government has far more to gain than to lose by a 
discussion, at the highest levels, of our differences with the Soviet Union. 


Bases for settlement do, at least, exist. 
: P Frep WARNER NEAL. 


University of Colorado. 


Anatomy of a Satellite. By Dana Apams ScHmipt. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1952. Pp. ix, 512. $5.00.) 


The successful Communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia was one of 
the hardest blows suffered by the free world. In a well-written book, Dana 
Adams Schmidt, formerly New York Times correspondent in Czecho- 
slovakia, thoughtfully analyzes its basic causes and multiple results. Suc- 
cessful infiltration of key governmental posts, control of mass organizations, 
the proximity of Soviet physical power, and clever appeals to the desires 
and prejudices of the Czech people were positive contributing factors. On 
the other side of the ledger, the shortsightedness of Western leaders and 
the inability of Czechoslovakia’s democratic forces to unite against a com- 
mon enemy made conquest easier. The failure of the West to match 
Communist propaganda in the battle of ideas remains a matter of serious 
concern for the immediate future. 

The author’s discussion of the various approaches and over-all method- 
ology of a foreign correspondent in a police state is of real significance to 
the political scientist. To some extent, Schmidt relied on tips received from 
private individuals. The reliability of such information is obviously subject 
to the same qualifications as is the use of interview techniques with refugees. 
Direct contact with officials in the Czech government seemed occasionally 
valuable. Discussions with Western diplomats were productive at times, 
but eventually seem to have degenerated into a process of exchanging mere 
rumors. Perhaps the most important source of information was the Com- 
munist press itself. In the daily process of self-criticism Communist journals 
unavoidably provided materials worthy of analysis. However, a great deal 
of caution had to be exercised in the use of such information. The author 
carefully collected critical and laudatory items for weeks or even months 
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in order to determine some of the major domestic trends. The difficulties 
of the foreign correspondent were increased by the Communist tendency to 
consider news-gathering activities as espionage. 

It is evident that the Russian power base has been materially improved 
by the industrial development of Eastern European satellites. The author’s 
enumeration of the successes of Communists in Czechoslovakia is im- 
pressive and somewhat frightening. The creation of industrial might in 
previously agricultural Slovakia, the building of steel plants, and the 
shifting of labor into industrial production should greatly concern the free 
world. Yet, the picture is balanced by other developments that have helped 
to discredit the Communist regime. Apparently too grandiose planning, 
internal labor problems and shortages of key materials created economic 
stresses that the Czechs have been unable to overcome. The economy of 
the country appears to have been injured by the insatiable demands of 
the Soviet Union. 

The author interprets the Slansky purge as a triumph of nationalistic 
communism. He is hopeful that a Titoist movement may be created in 
Czechoslovakia as a result of political and economic pressures from the 
West. Yet, he also points out that economic sanctions may injure Western 
Europe as much as the satellite powers, and may drive the Czechs farther 
into Russian arms. The author’s thoughtful analysis of the extent of Com- 
munist control over Czech society gives his discussion of the importance 
of resistance movements an air of overoptimism. 


—* HusBert GIsss. 
Boston University. 


Revolution in Eastern Europe. By DorEEN Warriner. (London: Turnstile 
Press. 1950. Pp. xv, 188. $1.83.) 


This little book presents one of the best and clearest discussions on 
the underlying political and economic significance of what has happened 
to Eastern Europe since 1945 under the Communists. If it lacks some of 
the chronological detail that makes Seton-Watson’s The East European 
Revolution valuable, it more than makes up for it in objectivity, penetra- 
tion, and perspective. Although the author treats the economic aspects 
more than the political and glosses over the strong-arm tactics of the 
Communists more than is fashionable these days, still her book is invaluable 
for students of postwar Eastern Europe. 

Mrs. Warriner’s point of departure is the contention that there was a 
need for revolution in Eastern Europe. She argues that not only was there 
no Western-style democracy in that area (except in Czechoslovakia), but 
also there was no suitable soil, either economic or political, where the 
roots of such democracy could take hold. “In 1938,” she writes in her 
intioduction, “the outstanding fact about Eastern Europe as a whole, with 
the exception of Czechoslovakia, was that it was fascist ruled,” and by 
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regimes that came to power before Hitler did. This is a fact that used to 
be taken for granted. It is a fact apparent in such pre-1945 works as 
Seton-Watson’s Eastern Europe Between the Wars, and Roucek’s The 
Politics of the Balkans. But both these men, to say nothing of other writers, 
too often ignore or minimize this point, and it is useful to have it called 
again to our attention as a basic fact for understanding postwar develop- 
ments in that area. 

Mrs. Warriner analyzes the nationalist character of the indigenous 
revolutionary movements which the Communists, under the aegis of the 
Soviet Union, harnessed at the end of the war. She traces the development 
of the concept of the People’s Democracy from a union of nationalist and 
revolutionary interests to the domination of the revolutionaries and ex- 
pulsion of the nationalists at the behest of the Soviet Union. And she 
explains the Tito-Stalin dispute chiefly in terms of the complete and un- 
breakable merger in Yugoslavia of revolutionary and nationalist elements. 
Her chapters on Yugoslavia and the Cominform and on nationalism rank 
among the best short treatments of these questions yet to appear in 
English. 

The chapters on economic planning throw a good deal of light on the 
details of its mechanism and objectives, although the discussion of economic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. is inadequate. The author insists that the new 
industrialization plans bid well to break the economic imbalance that has 
been the bane of Eastern Europe for so long, despite the fact that the 
over-all planning arrangements are made for the benefit of the Soviet 
Union. 

The chapters on agriculture are perhaps the best in the book. The use 
of statistics is good throughout, but the figures dealing with yields, land 
distribution, and rural population are particularly pertinent. Mrs. Warriner 
sees the postwar land reforms as a preliminary to more-or-less complete 
collectivization. This in part will have to wait further industrial advances, 
but will come ultimately, possibly voluntarily in areas where technical 
advantages are great and kulaks few, but in wider areas, with “very strong 
economic pressure amounting to compulsion.” The new regimes in Eastern 
Europe “offer real progress,” although the “greatest and most difficult 
struggle, the collectivization of agriculture” is yet to come. 

The author puts the dilemma of the Eastern European Communists 
this way: They want to be popular and win wide support. But to do this 
they may have to abandon their “ceaseless drive” and become nationalist. 
“The danger is,” she concludes, “that the governments, in the conflict with 
nationalism and in fear of western intervention, may strangle the en- 
thusiasm behind the new social principles, just as western Europe, in fear 
of Soviet aggression, is strangling itself economically.” 


; : Frep WARNER NEAL. 
University of Colorado. N 
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Reflections on American Relations with Japan. By Ropert A. SCALAPINO. 
(New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations. 1953. Pp. ii, 19. 
[Mimeo.] $0.50.) 


This brief paper served as background data for the delegates to the 
Conference on Japan and the United States, held at Honolulu during 
January, 1953, under the auspices of the Hawaii and the Japan Institutes 
of Pacific Relations. Political, cultural, and economic relationships were dis- 
cussed, looking forward to the solution of problems growing out of the 
Japanese peace treaty. 

Professor Scalapino begins his paper by stating that three factors 
must be taken into account in the study of relationships between any 
two modern nations: (1) the national interests and national attitudes 
of the countries themselves; (2) the interplay of class and group interests 
within each nation; and (3) the background of international relations in 
the rest of the world. The author wisely follows this pattern, and does 
not yield to the temptation, too common among area specialists, to regard 
Japan always as a “special case.” He does take account of the differences 
between American and Japanese reaction to the rise of the welfare state. 

The objectives of the United States in pursuit of its national interests 
as regards Japan are said to be: (1) the political aim of meeting the world 
Communist challenge; (2) the reduction of existing commitments of the 
United States for the economic and military protection of the non-Com- 
munist world; and (3) the consideration of some key attitudes in present 
American thought, which, if understood, will conduce to understanding 
of the problems under discussion. For one thing, the American people 
now live with insecurity, with its resultant anxiety and uncertainty. The 
average American is making a valiant attempt to understand the East, 
despite a reputation to the contrary. Then, too, he is making rapid progress 
in racial tolerance. A lively sense of humor, plus vigorous self-criticism 
add to the American balance. Perhaps one limitation of the American 
people is, as in many other instances, to want a foreign policy that works, 
and to want it now, without sufficient background study and development. 

Japan’s two major national interests, while subject to many variations, 
are the improvement of her economic position and a drive for greater 
independence and international recognition. The “rationalization” of Japa- 
nese industry is now being urged. Rearmament, trade with the Communist 
world, and economic relations with the United States are all essential ele- 
ments in Japan’s trade situation. 

Japan’s nationalism, both in its historic aspects and its present develop- 
ment, is given attention. This concerns her acknowledgment as a world 
influence by the family of nations. This quest for world recognition is com- 
plicated by several things: the presence in Japan of foreign troops and 
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attached civilians with a definite treaty status, and the question of Ameri- 
can power and influence in contemporary Japan. Pressing for solution from 
the Japanese standpoint is the problem of her unredeemed territories, 
which she seeks again as a part of her sovereign domain. Rearmament is 
also a security as well as an economic issue. Neutralism is an issue among 
the people of the country. All these factors add up to what is meant by 
Japanese nationalism. 

There are possibilities for cleavage between Japan and the United 
States as well as for understanding which must be explored. Not only 
must there be an accommodation of the national interests of the countries 
to each other, but the attitudes of the peoples must also be reconciled. 
And the United States must take care not to insist upon a total duplica- 
tion of her foreign policy by Japan in that country’s definition of its rela- 
tionship to the struggle between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

This is a well-reasoned paper which deserves a wider hearing than 
before a privileged round table at an international conference. 


' ; Cuares E. Martin. 
University of Washington. 


United States Relations with Japan: 1945-1952. Prepared by the Division 
of Northeast Asian Affairs, Department of State. (New York: Ameri- 
can Institute of Pacific Relations. 1953. Pp. 59. [mimeo.] $1.00.) 


This slender mimeographed volume is a useful outline of American 
policy toward Japan from 1945 to 1952, the period of the occupation. It 
is a blend of straight factual material, brief but informative interpretation, 
and pertinent quotations from speeches and statements by responsible 
American government officials involved in the formulation and execution 
of policy toward Japan. 

The first ten pages, entitled “General Objectives of United States 
Relations with Japan,” are an excellent brief summary of the basic elements 
of American policy toward Japan. The two basic principles are: (1) that 
the Japanese people will largely determine Japan’s future; and (2) that 
the evolution of “an increasingly interdependent world will affect the 
destinies of Japan as well as every other nation today.” On this basis 
American policy is directed toward the following objectives: “an in- 
dependent Japan, a Japan with a viable economy, a Japan in which demo- 
cratic institutions will continue to grow, and finally, a Japan which will 
once more take its place as a respected and trusted member of the society 
of nations.” In the first few months of the Eisenhower administration 
nothing occurred to indicate a shift in that policy. 

The remaining three sections of the volume deal with political, 
economic, and cultural relations between the two countries. Each is well 
done, the political and economic sections particularly so. 
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There is little that is new in this paper, and so those who are familiar 
with the problem will find it only a useful summary of facts. However, 
it will be extremely valuable for anyone desirous of obtaining quickly and 
easily an over-all picture of postwar American policy toward Japan. 

The volume was prepared as a background paper for the Conference 
on Japanese-American relations which was held in Honolulu in January, 
1953, under the auspices of the Japan Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations of Hawaii. In view of the many irresponsible 
statements that have been made recently about both the State Department 
and the IPR and their alleged relations with each other, it is heartening to 
see that the Department and this private organization can continue to work 
together to disseminate information needed to equip our citizenry with 
an understanding of American foreign policy. 

University of Washington. Joun M. Maxi. 
Five Gentlemen of Japan: The Portrait of a Nation’s Character. By FRANK 

GiBNEY. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1953. Pp. 373. 

$4.00.) 


Frank Gibney, author of Five Gentlemen of Japan is, along with a 
growing list of the younger Far East authorities, a product of the wartime 
United States Navy language schools. He re-entered civilian life as a 
correspondent for the Luce publications on assignment in Occupied Japan. 

The volume merits its subtitle — The Portrait of a Nation’s Character; 
it is a searching analysis of current Japan in terms of the historical past. 
Four introductory chapters—a third of the book — portray the “Web 
Society” into which the five protagonists were born. 

Though Mr. Gibney’s library research has not been exhaustive, he has 
well succeeded in drawing out the taciturn, often sullen and baffled postwar 
Japanese people to speak about themselves. With laudable integrity he 
probed for years into the social and psychological backgrounds of Japan’s 
debacle. 

Should Japan be portrayed adequately through only five figures? In- 
sofar as this can be accomplished, Mr. Gibney has done so with breadth 
and penetration. Four of his heroes represent the classical estates of Far 
Eastern society: there is a naval engineer holding the rank of vice-admiral, 
a rice farmer, a steel mill foreman, a newspaper reporter. The fifth is 
Hirohito Tenno himself, 124th in the line of Divine Rulers. No women 
are included in the portraits; there is no representative of the priesthood, 
the civil bureaucracy, or the academic class, or even the immensely power- 
ful chonin — the merchant financiers. 

Mr. Gibney emphasizes the orthodox view of a schizophrenic Japanese 
mentality, so cramped by decorum of the “Web Society” at home that it 
finds explosive release abroad where the familiar controls are removed. 
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Perhaps he accepts too readily the ingratiating co-operative manner of the 
defeated people. Many current writers have begun to believe that the 
Japanese, a few war criminals excepted, were hardly more than bystanders 
in the bloody drama of the Greater East Asia War. If the national attitude 
in 1946 was courtly —though unrepentant — it was no less so in 1937, 
when unwary correspondents and tourists were so charmed by the “for- 
giving” air and pleasant manners of Japanese homeland civilians that they 
refused to believe the reports coming in daily from Shanghai and Nanking. 

The Five Gentlemen all achieved a happy relationship with American 
occupation personnel. Sanada san was especially delighted with the cam- 
araderie of the GI’s who came to his mountain village in their jeep. It is 
doubtful, however, whether his countrymen made equally satisfactory ad- 
justments. Admittedly, the bad Americans were very few — though their 
behavior caused more than a “pinprick” of annoyance. Millions of Japanese 
must have resented, however unspokenly, the “superiority” of their con- 
querors — an attitude revealed in the nightly convention of thousands of 
Americans at military balls or bingo parties while less than a dozen (by 
this reviewer’s count) attended the GHQ classes in Japanese language and 
culture. 

No book on the Orient in 1953 can ignore the march of communism. 
Mr. Gibney analyzes it fairly: its philosophical appeal to labor and the 
intellectual; its manipulation of Japan’s critical need to trade with China 
and the Continent: the plausibility of its “Peace Program” to a people 
devastated by modern war. On the other hand, Mr. Gibney has dealt some- 
what charily with the danger of exaggerated “Anti-Communism.” Not only 
in the Yahata steel mills, as his book reveals, but throughout the Japanese 
bureaucracy and educational system, charges of communism have been 
used to cripple labor organization and discredit many persons who, before 
1941, were frank in opposing the Greater East Asia War. 

Five Gentlemen of Japan gives in brief a scholarly and highly readable 
view of a nation entering a new age. It has been prepared for the com- 
mercial market, where it should find a wide circulation. 


a ALFRED CROFTS. 
University of Denver. 


South Africa. By JAN H. Hormeyr. Revised and edited by J. C. Cope. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1953. Pp. x, 253. $3.75.) 


In South Africa outmoded traditions of the distant past, no longer cor- 
responding to the progressive economic development of the country, are 
not only retained but guide the political life of that unhappy land. The 
struggles between Boer and Briton, between Black and White, which have 
marred the history of the country for generations, are no longer of any 
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consequence in the epoch of industrial revolution through which the 
country is passing. The 1,700,000 Afrikaners have complete national in- 
dependence; the one million Englishmen are not empire-builders, but 
engineers, bricklayers, merchants, and industrialists; the ten million non- 
Europeans do not want to drive the whites into the sea—they merely 
want land, work and freedom. Yet the racial wars are being fought all 
over again — not with guns, as yet, but with a bitterness and intensity 
which corrodes the entire national life. 

Unfortunately, South Africa has produced as a national leader only 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, a great liberal when speaking at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and St. Andrews, but always a slave of feudalism and a servant 
of colonialism at home. 

Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr —a liberal only by South African standards — 
was a faithful disciple of Smuts, except that he did not possess the ruth- 
lessness of the latter. His South Africa might serve as a textbook for boys 
and girls of some secondary school. It fails utterly to present South African 
historical development in its true perspective, and gives no guidance for 
the future. Hofmeyr is the proud champion of the old “Cape Liberalism,” 
which is now only a tradition, and even in its heyday was not liberal except 
in label. It proclaimed “full voting rights for all civilized people,” but did 
nothing constructive to help millions of non-Europeans to become civilized. 

In South Africa people must give a categorical reply to the question, 
“which side are you on?” Are you on the side of democracy, racial co- 
operation, and all around progressive industrial development, or do you 
stand for white supremacy, racial oppression and the employment of semi- 
slave inefficient labor? 

To this fundamental question the great “liberal,” Hofmeyr, replies by 
advocating “constructive segregation” for the native people. “The policy of 
constructive segregation has as far as South Africa is concerned, received 
its most effective and successful expression in the administration of the 
Transkeian Territories of the Cape Province, on the principles enumerated 
by Cecil Rhodes in his Glen Grey Act.” 

But in the Transkei one and one-half million Africans live in an abyss 
of misery, thousands literally starving. The annual income per capita in 
that “model territory” is five pounds. There has been no progress for the 
last hundred years, because the adult male Africans in that area are 
needed to work in the gold mines. There have been no funds made avail- 
able for more land, for improvement in the primitive farming methods, for 
education or social services. Rhodes’s infamous Glen Grey Act was 
ostensibly passed to break up the communal land tenure and create a 
prosperous peasant class among the Bantu, but it was actually to force the 
Africans to hire themselves out as indentured laborers in the mines and to 
the European farmers. The great “liberal” condemns apartheid, and 
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advocates “Christian Trusteeship” for the natives, but what has Smuts’s 
“Christian Trusteeship” brought the African people except landlessness, 
misery, and oppression? 

Regarding the position of the three hundred thousand Indian people, 
Hofmeyr states: “It is as natural for a country to defend itself against 
the lowering of its economic standards from within as it is to seek to ward 
off aggression from without, and South Africa is not the only country which 
has found it necessary to protect its European inhabitants against Asiatic 
competition.” Even the official history books of South Africa mention the 
fact that in 1860 many thousands of laborers from India were brought 
by the Natal government to work on the sugar plantations, and were 
promised citizens’ rights if they remained after their indentured period. 
There is no Indian menace or Indian problem in South Africa except that 
which has been created artificially by Dr. Malan, and adopted by the 
“wishy-washy” liberals. Indian workers do not compete for jobs held by 
Europeans, and if Indian shopkeepers do sell their goods cheaper, surely 
in a competitive system that is not a national problem? 

Liberals in South Africa are fond of shedding tears, of using endless 
vague phrases, of enunciating high sounding principles, and offering their 
platonic sympathy to all sections. What they fail to do is to face realities 
squarely, to give real meaning to liberalism and democracy, to have clear 
progressive principles, and to fight for them. The late J. H. Hofmeyr in his 
book clearly demonstrates that liberals are people who have both their 
feet planted firmly in mid-air. 


London, England. E. S. SAcHs. 


Perén’s Argentina. By Grorce I. BLANKsTEN. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xv, 478. $6.50.) 


Since Robert J. Alexander’s book on The Perén Era, the first scholarly 
account, in English, of Perénist Argentina, Professor Blanksten’s work is 
the only noteworthy addition to the growing literature on this highly con- 
troversial subject. About twice as long as Alexander’s study, Perén’s Argen- 
tina is likely to remain a principal source in its field for some time to come. 
Without dividing the world into black and white, the author clearly indi- 
cates where he stands, and his candor and forthrightness are matched 
by his well-balanced scholarship and judgment. 

Professor Blanksten makes it plain that the Perénist dictatorship was 
not suddenly imposed upon a pure, unsuspecting democracy, but that with 
the exception of the two brief periods of Irigoyen’s tenure of office (1916- 
1922, 1928-1930) Argentina had previously been ruled by fraud and 
violence. The traditional governing classes, drawn largely from the land- 
owning oligarchy, had administered neither honest nor democratic govern- 
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ment, and the policies of the conservative regimes prior to Perdn’s rise 
paved the way for the present dictatorship. The author emphatically 
asserts that “justicialismo,” as Perénist ideology now calls itself, strongly 
resembles nazism and fascism, and that “to disguise this resemblance was 
a major purpose of the invention of the ideology of justicialismo.” In many 
respects, Perén is a more intelligent fascist than was either Hitler or 
Mussolini. While the latter two were never satisfied in their “elections” 
with majorities of less than 99 per cent, Perén is more modest, and victories 
of 60 to 70 per cent are enough for him, as long as an effective opposition 
is rendered next to impossible by means of terror, legal repression, propa- 
ganda, and fraud. However, as Professor Blanksten’s account indicates, an 
intelligent Fascist is still a member of his species. 

The author devotes a small section of his book to a discussion of 
the communists and their attitude to Perénism. One would have hoped for 
a more extensive treatment of this issue, as it provides an almost perfect 
case-study of the gyrations and distortions of the local Communist party 
line in pursuance of foreign policy objectives set by Moscow. As in other 
parts of the world, local Communists are ready and eager to support anti- 
Communist dictatorships, as long as the dictators are anti-American in 
their foreign policy and ideological orientation. 


‘ ; ’ WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. 
Princeton University. 


Mexico: Land of Great Experiments. Headline Series No. 94. By HENRY 
ALFRED HotMes and Luta THomMas Hotmes. (New York: Foreign 
Policy Association. July-August, 1952. Pp. 62. $0.35.) 


The Foreign Policy Association states that the “Headline Series” “gives 
its readers enough unbiased background information in understandable 
form so they can make up their own minds intelligently on the great 
international questions of the day.” This claim is not an idle one and 
is certainly substantiated in this extraordinarily inclusive survey of Mexican 
problems, complete with attractive illustrations. The attempt to deal with 
the essential facets of Mexican history, economics, sociology, government, 
and education within such small compass is itself a difficult task. While 
a survey of this nature must remain primarily descriptive, the husband- 
and-wife team of authors do manage to insert some valid interpretations 
and analyses. They have lived in Mexico and elsewhere in Latin America 
for many years and are well qualified for the presentation of Mexican 
“experiments.” 

A compact historical background, beginning with the Aztec period, 
precedes a short but informative section devoted to “How Mexico is 
Governed.” The principal features of the Constitution of 1917 are 
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sketched, together with a discussion of the functions of Mexican federalism 
and a realistic note on political parties. There follows an objective treat- 
ment of the many reforms adopted since independence which have sought 
to win the ceaseless battle against privation and misery. Most incisive per- 
haps is a clear understanding of the Mexican character and the problems of 
the Indian. 

Mrs. Holmes is responsible for the section devoted to a survey of 
Mexican education and the efforts directed toward reducing illiteracy. 
Properly emphasized are the Cultural and the Indigenous Monolingual 
Missions. Also examined is the Fundamental Educational Program of 
UNESCO and its first regional center for Latin America located among 
the Tarascan villagers at Patzcuaro. Over one hundred students repre- 
senting seventeen countries utilize the surrounding Indian communities as 
laboratories for the development of native-betterment programs. After a 
training period of twenty-one months, the students return to their countries 
equipped to conduct similar fundamental educational schemes. 

The authors believe that the Mexican people “will toil on unceasingly 
until their national synthesis is completely achieved.” Their little book 
serves as a useful introduction to this “synthesis” for the interested layman. 


STEPHEN S. GoopDsPEED. 
University of California, Santa Barbara College. 


Governments of Latin America. By Micuet Jorrin. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1953. Pp. xii, 385. $4.50.) 


Professor Jorrin brings to this study an awareness of Hispanic culture 
derived from his own environmental experience in the area, which permits 
him to reach penetrating insights. In Dr. Jorrin’s book one detects im- 
mediately an intimate grasp of the precise meaning of terms and concepts 
not found in many sources available in English, and his illustrative data 
are unusual and sharply relevant. 

The description of colonial social, economic, and political institutions 
is particularly useful to political scientists, because Dr. Jorrin endeavors to 
measure the influence of such institutions in present-day Latin America. 
His argument that the criollo leaders of the independence movement were 
influenced by a romantic and nationalistic liberalism rather than by the 
political liberalism of the British and French Enlightenment is unique. The 
kind of liberalism that prevailed in Latin America “. . . was not a middle 
class movement but an aristocratic philosophy with an exaggerated cult 
of heroes and strong leaders.” Latin American liberalism “. . . can explain 
the evils of caudillismo and the institutional aspect of the strong executive 
created in the constitutions of the new countries.” 
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The section dealing with the development of labor through union 
and party organization is the most complete and up-to-date written in 
English. Unlike some authors (for example, Laurence Duggan, The Ameri- 
cas, The Search for Hemisphere Security (New York, 1949), Professor 
Jorrin takes careful and realistic note of the extent to which the labor 
movement in Latin America has been communist influenced or dominated. 

The Latin Americanist and the general reader alike should remember 
that the author did not attempt a detailed, definitive treatment of his 
subject. The book is a text rather than a research study. Hence it is more 
general and descriptive than detailed and analytical. 


ee , , WituiaM S. STOKEs. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Law of Nations. Cases, Documents, and Notes. By HerBert W. 
Briccs. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Second Edition. 1952. 
Pp. xxvii, 1108. $8.00.) 


Like its predecessor, and in line with its major purpose, this second 
edition of Briggs’ Law of Nations focuses its attention upon basic topics 
rather than upon specialized questions. The volume retains, further, its 
lucidity and brevity of exposition and expression and its pragmatic character 
basing its concepts, standards, principles, and rules, both past, present, and 


prospective, primarily upon practice rather than upon theoretical precon- 
ceptions. On the theory that cases are not sufficient to provide the basic 
and comprehensive introduction to the study of international law which 
this work is primarily designed to give the editor has, however, greatly 
broadened his selection of source materials and completely rewritten his 
own contributions in the form of editor’s notes and less formal editorial 
comments. Wherever possible, he has substituted new and international 
cases and documents for old and national decisions and diplomatic papers. 
Again, in keeping with practice he has added new topics, such as those 
dealing with the continental shelf, with international officials, or with war 
crimes. Moreover, on this same ground he has reduced the law of war and 
of neutrality to some fifty pages and incorporated these into a chapter 
dealing with the “legal regulation of the use of force.” Lastly, he has 
supplemented this edition with three appendices reproducing verbatim the 
League Covenant, the United Nations Charter, and the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 

The result of these modifications is a thoroughly modern and compre- 
hensive introductory text on international law, which is also useful for the 
advanced student, the teacher, the practitioner, and the interested layman. 


ee eat GEOR ' 
University of Illinois. GE MANNER 
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The Rise of the Double Diplomatic Corps in Rome. A Study in Interna- 
tional Practice. By Ropert A. GranaM, S. J. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nyhoff. 1952. Pp. xii, 110. $1.60.) 


In 1870, international jurists and, apparently, papal authorities believed 
generally that only sovereign states or rulers were entitled to the right of 
legation and that possession of territory was one of the essential criteria of 
sovereignty under international law. Accordingly, one of the minor prob- 
lems ensuing from the annexation of Rome by Italy in that year was 
whether the Holy See could henceforth send and receive diplomatic agents. 
The little volume here under review undertakes to examine this issue. On 
the ground that practice rather than theory provided the solution to this 
question and that practices pursued by states in the five years immediately 
following the “crisis” of September, 1870 were decisive with respect to this 
solution the author pursues his investigation solely on the basis of practice 
rather than of existing practice and theory or of practices proposed or 
adopted in these years. Further, on the ground that Italy, France, and 
Germany were in a leadership position with respect to this matter, the 
author gives particular attention to their policies on this point. The book 
thus tells us that governments confronted with this “crisis” faced the 
problem of whether to continue to receive the Pope’s delegates and to send 
their diplomatic representatives to the Holy See, and thus lay the founda- 
tions for the inevitable rise of the double diplomatic corps at Rome, or 
whether these states should terminate this practice either by henceforth 
refusing to exchange missions with the Pope, or by combining their missions 
to the Holy See with those to the King of Italy, or by transforming the 
former into purely religious establishments by sending Catholic clergy rather 
than laymen as their representatives to the Holy See. Governments con- 
sidered and in part tried all of these possible solutions. However, the 
exigencies of domestic and international politics favored or required the 
first of them. The author further states that this was the solution already 
envisaged prior to that “crisis” by the Italian unifiers and, in an earlier 
similar situation, by Napoleon I, and that this solution was officially and 
unilaterally embodied by Italy in the Law of Guarantees of 1871, and 
ultimately accepted by both Italy and the Papacy in the Lateran Treaty of 
1929. All of this the book tells on the whole fairly objectively and well. 
However, in so far as it claims that this solution rests upon an actual and 
internationally juridically recognized “sovereignty” of the Pope, albeit now 
of a spiritual rather than of a spiritual and temporal kind, the author goes 
beyond the evidence provided by practice. For this evidence, even as 
presented in this book, stamps this solution an accident of history abetted 
by the exigencies of politics. Moreover, the book falls short with respect to 
the facts covered and the years taken into account. 


; os GEORGE MANNER. 
University of Illinois. 
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Freedom Through Law: Public Control of Private Governing Power. By 
Ropert L. Hace. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 
xvi, 591. $7.50.) 


This book is pleasing and at the same time disappointing. It is an 
effort to unify between boards a number of excellent law review articles. 
The latter had the advantage of being directed at an informed audience, 
and did their tasks well. The book, on the other hand, is intended to 
appeal “to serious-minded laymen, as well as to lawyers.” But those who 
approach it without a thorough grounding in the decisions of the courts on 
constitutional questions are apt to find it relatively unintelligible, while 
the informed reader will be forced to plow through much chaff to reach 
the wheat. 

Professor Hale develops the rather worn thesis that private govern- 
ment, unless restrained by law, is as capable of destroying individual liberty 
as is public government. Much of the book is devoted to showing how 
inequalities in economic liberty arise from inequalities in bargaining power 
of individuals, and how the latter in turn generally arise from the rights 
and obligations that the law assigns to different individuals. Whereas in 
legal theory we may all be equal before the law, the simple fact is that law 
itself creates great inequalities of economic liberty. Government, therefore, 
constantly must choose “which of various forms of liberty or property 
are to be preserved in preference to conflicting forms.” 

Although the book contains a great deal of worthwhile doctrinal dis- 
cussion, too frequently the author uncritically accepts at their face value 
statements that have appeared in Supreme Court opinions or legal litera- 
ture. For example, in the discussion of Swift v. Tyson, 16 Peters 1 (U.S. 
1842), we are informed that the “trials at common law” referred to in 
Section 34 of the Judiciary Act (“The laws of the several states, except 
where the Constitution, treaties, or statutes of the United States otherwise 
provide, shall be regarded as rules of decision in trials at common law in 
the courts of the United States, in cases where they apply’’), “include cases 
involving statutory as well as common law in its more restricted sense, but 
do not include criminal cases.” What basis, one may well ask, exists for 
the last six words? I know of no case which can support any such conclu- 
sion; certainly Tennessee v. Davis, 100 U.S. 257 (1879), does not. If that 
ruling was not based on Section 34, it illustrates how superfluous that 
Section was, since the Court reached the same conclusion that it would 
have reached by applying that provision. 

The chapter on rate control admirably exposes the fallacies of the 
“fair value” concepts of the Smyth v. Ames era, and will help even the 
uninitiated to understand the inevitability of some such ruling as was made 
in F.P.C. v. Hope Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 315 U.S. 575 (1942). But one 
who is looking for a discussion of the problems of tomorrow rather than 
those of the Granger period will search in vain for any help in determining 
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the “reasonable royalties” to be charged for patents under an order for 
compulsory licensing. Indeed, Hartford-Empire Co. v. United States, 323 
U.S. 386 and 324 U.S. 570 (1945), is not even mentioned. It is to be 
regretted that Professor Hale, with his wealth of information and experi- 
ence, did not address himself to this problem, for some day it is almost 
certain to be a very pressing one. 


University of California, Los Angeles. J. A. C. Grant. 


Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic Papers, 1934. Vol. I: 
General; British Commonwealth. Vol. II: Europe, Near East and 
Africa. Vol. III: The Far East. Vols. ['V-V: The American Republics. 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Department of 
State Publication Nos. 4385, 4212, 4011, 4089, 4742. 1950, 1951, 1952. 
Pp. xcvi, 1030; xcv, 1002; Ixxxvi, 868; Ixv, 640; Ixii, 674. $3.75; $3.75; 
$3.25; $2.75; $2.75.) 


These five impressive volumes of Foreign Relations for 1934 cover the 
negotiations between the United States and fifty-five foreign countries, as 
well as the development of American policy with respect to thirty-one 
separate questions of a general or multilateral character. Since American- 
Soviet correspondence for 1933-1939 was separately published in 1952 
(The Soviet Union, 1933-1939), the Soviet Union does not appear as a 


country-entry in the present volumes. Cross reference to the two volumes 
covering our relations with Japan, 1931-1941, published a decade ago, is 
necessary to round out the Far Eastern materials included in Volume III. 
Apart from these justifiable exceptions, the correspondence on the out- 
standing issues of 1934 appears substantially to be complete. Mr. E. R. 
Perkins, the editor of Foreign Relations, and the members of his staff deserve 
to be complimented for the high quality of their product. 

The patterns of American diplomacy for the period up to the out- 
break of World War II became fairly well established in the course of 
1934. The Nye Committee hearings on the munitions industry, which were 
to influence our neutrality legislation, excited the interest of many foreign 
countries which expressed concern at the nature of the testimony given 
before the Committee (Vol. I, pp. 427 ff.). The Trade Agreements Act 
of June 12, 1934, initiated an extensive sequence of bilateral trade negotia- 
tions, most of which remained in preliminary status during 1934. Ac- 
celerated interest in international economic affairs led the United States 
to join the International Labor Organization (Vol. I, pp. 733-42) and to 
participate in a large number of negotiations touching communications and 
shipping, international commodity agreements (rubber, sugar), and clear- 
ings agreements. Enactment of the Johnson Act lent a new quality to 
negotiations for the settlement of certain intergovernmental debts. The 
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general range of subjects brought under international negotiation was 
broadened, and diplomatic activity was generally intensified. 

Hitler dominated the Central European scene, and generous extracts 
from the correspondence report internal developments in Germany, in- 
cluding the June 30 affair (Vol. II, pp. 215-532). Dollfuss’ murder (Vol. 
II, pp. 1-58), Franco-Soviet negotiations leading to an “Eastern Locarno” 
(Vol. I, pp. 489-524), and the Wal Wal Incident portending the Italo- 
Ethiopian War (Vol. II, pp. 754-75), all pointed toward the Rome-Berlin 
Axis and the crystallization of European diplomacy in its pre-Munich form. 

Old disputes and continuing diplomatic problems demanded attention: 
the Chaco Dispute (Vol. IV, pp. 32-299), the Leticia Dispute (Vol. IV, pp. 
321-76), and the Far Eastern Crisis (Vol. III, pp. 1-348). The Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference proceeded on its dreary course (Vol. I, pp. 1-216); 
and the preliminary negotiations looking toward the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1935 (Vol. I, pp. 217-426) give more than a subtle hint of 
the troubles that lay ahead. Japan’s search for a settlement with the 
United States led Ambassador Saito to propose an absurd formula that 
Secretary Hull politely but firmly rejected (Vol. III, pp. 650-62). Secretary 
Hull’s principal “‘dressing-down” in 1934 was directed to the Persian 
Minister (Ghaffar Khan Djalal), who had gone directly to members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to influence (successfully) their 
action on a treaty in which Persia was then interested — receiving, for his 
pains, a pointed lecture on the American constitutional system (Vol. I, 
pp. 469-70 et seq.). 

Not all was so unpleasant and painful, however. Careful behind-scenes 
maneuvering found a formula for the recognition of the Martinez regime 
in El Salvador (Vol. V, pp. 216-57), ending that embarrassment. With 
singular dispatch, a new Treaty of Relations with Cuba was concluded 
on May 29, 1934 (Vol. V, pp. 183-85). Latin America was, relatively 
speaking, the bright spot in the otherwise turbulent diplomatic world of 


1934, H. ARTHUR STEINER. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


American Crisis Diplomacy: The Quest for Collective Security, 1918-1952. 
By RicHarp W. VAN AtsTyNeE. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 165. $3.50.) 


The author’s avowed intention is to supply an answer to the fre- 
quently asked question: “Does the United States have a foreign policy?” 
The reply seems to be emphatically affirmative. He believes, however, that 
this policy cannot be adequately described merely by citing containment, 
the Truman Doctrine, etc. “We shall have to be more explicit... . We 
shall have to scrutinize the record.” Here, then, we have a testimonial 
of the “international behavior of the United States” during the last thirty 
years. 
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The result is descriptive rather than analytic. “This book is a history 
. .. it treats the issues in American foreign policy from the standpoint 
of experience, not of theory.” Yet the author also implies that the concept 
(theory?) of crisis diplomacy is being applied to the whole period under 
consideration. 

This is a very slim volume —a total of 142 pages of text. The first 
two chapters are based upon the author’s American Diplomacy in Action. 
The first of these describes the events in the Pacific from 1918 to Pearl 
Harbor, while the second attempts the mammoth task of covering World 
War II. Chapter III, newly written for this volume, attempts, in the words 
of the introduction, “to untangle the skeins of American foreign policy 
in Europe and the Far East” from the end of World War II to 1952. 

Mr. Van Alstyne set himself a mighty task. Manifestly, such a brief 
treatment of thirty years of complicated diplomatic history risks severe 
pitfalls. A yeoman’s struggle is made to avoid them, but not with un- 
qualified success. As history, the work is too cursory; as interpretation, it 
fails to penetrate deeply enough. 

Because of the book’s brevity, questions of proportionate emphasis 
and adequacy of evidence may irritate some readers. Although the author 
is not revisionist in the Nye, Beard, Chamberlin tradition (indeed, he 
castigates the revisionists as writers of “warped” history), nevertheless, 
Roosevelt receives far from sympathetic treatment, while the Japanese 
come off rather well. For the greater part, a careful course is navigated 
through muddied controversial waters (such as those surrounding the 
issue of the Korean War), but in a few places the author runs afoul of 
snags. In the latter category may be placed the account of the birth of the 
State of Israel. Without documentation, it is asserted that “a reported” 
600,000 Arabs took flight from Palestine as a result of a massacre by the 
Irgun, and “Illegal Zionist armies, operating under the local Jewish agency 
. . « fell on the local Arab population while British troops, preparing to 
withdraw, stood aside.” Further, it would seem that the Arab states’ “in- 
vasion collapsed at the border,” while apparently only “the mass exodus 
of the Palestine Arabs gave the Zionists their opportunity to bring prac- 
tically the whole country . . . under their control.” 

The book is not inclusive enough for most courses. Nor could the 
specialist turn to it for great new insights. As admitted, no new theoretical 
formulations are attempted: the crisis concept is stated in the preface, but 
there is no attempt at development — unless recitation of the many crises 
since 1918 can be so interpreted. However, for the teacher or the informed 
layman, the book may well serve as a useful refresher. 


alia , ALEX GOTTFRIED. 
University of Washington. GorTFRl 
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Government and Labor in the United States. By JoHN H. Leek. (New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1952. Pp. viii, 336. Paper, $3.00.) 


This book, published as part of the “American Government in Action 
Series,” was written to provide “supplementary reading in connection with 
general courses in American government and economics.” However, its 
usefulness is somewhat more restricted than intimated in the author’s state- 
ment of purpose. 

Professor Leek has provided a simple, well-balanced, historical survey 
of the development of the American labor movement and its concomitant 
legislation. He concerns himself with a factual account of what has hap- 
pened, but very little with why it happened or with evaluating what hap- 
pened. One could approximate the same result by going through the files 
of a good daily newspaper for the past twenty-five years. But there is a 
difference because all of the heat of conflict has been removed from the 
author’s presentation. If it be desirable that students become knowledgeable 
about the history and major provisions of national and state legislation 
governing collective bargaining, wages, working conditions, and social 
security, this is the book to use; if it be desirable that students grapple 
with ideas and issues in this area, then this is not the book. 

Professor Leek writes with an easy style that reflects long familiarity 
with the subject. The information he imparts is well-organized and well- 
selected. A useful bibliography appears at the end of the volume. One 
cannot escape the feeling that this effort represents time and talent that 
ought to have been more gainfully employed. 


J. C. Lien. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


The Group Basis of Politics: A Study in Basing-Point Legislation. By Earv 
LaTHAM. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 
244. $3.75.) 


This book purports to apply a sociological theory of politics to a 
complex factual legislative process. Unfortunately the theory and the facts 
seem to be united in a kind of “shotgun marriage” of convenience; quickly 
conceived, hastily executed, and highly unstable. The weak member of this 
misalliance is the sociological theory, and the wronged member is the 
analysis of the struggle to legalize basing-point price systems. 

In the first of six chapters Professor Latham asserts the necessity 
of studying group behavior if one is really to understand political processes. 
He observes that “the whole structure of society is associational; it is neither 
disjected nor congealed; it is not a multiplicity of discontinuous persons 
nor a solid fusion of dissolved components.” Having established the founda- 
tion he explains the efforts of groups to control their environment in terms 
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of “self expression and security, ideology and interest.” The words sound 
good, the speculation is documented, and the approach is fashionable; but 
it must be said, without enmity toward sociological theory of politics 
generally, that this is unsound day-dreaming. Happily the theory is soon 
ended and reappears only as a momentary afterthought in the last chapter. 

The balance of the book deals with the struggle in the Eightieth and 
the Eighty-first Congresses to enact legislation which would legalize the 
basing-point system for determining delivered prices. Professor Latham does 
a very competent job in analyzing the complexities of the basing-point 
problem and reporting the complexities of Congressional action in the 
matter. However the material may have limited usefulness for those who 
are familiar with basing-point literature, since three of the chapters reprint 
law review articles. 

The author’s exploration of Congressional maneuvering on this legis- 
lation is especially interesting because it reveals what Congress does when 
confused. It is obvious from the debate and the voting pattern in the 
strategic preliminaries that many of the legislators simply did not under- 
stand the effect of the legislation they were considering. A few key figures 
like O’Mahoney, Kefauver, and Douglas in the Senate, and Cellar and 
Patman in the House, really seem to have set the whole pattern of the 
legislative political process. The material would lend itself nicely to 
another book entitled The Individual Basis of Politics. 

J. C. Lien. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


AFL Attitudes Toward Production, 1900-1932. Cornell Studies in Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Volume II. By JEAN Trepp McKELvey. 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. 1952. Pp. ix, 148. $1.00.) 


This book traces with documented care the evolution of official Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor attitudes toward co-operation with management 
to increase productive efficiency. 

Unlike the situation in 1933, when overproduction was widely con- 
sidered the fatal danger in industry and agriculture alike, production has 
been for a decade a magic word. He who aided production in World War 
II was held in great esteem. Since Korea the nation has to some extent 
reinforced the faith that in production there is strength, national safety, 
and personal happiness for all. The story that Professor McKelvey tells 
cannot help but receive a more pleasant reception today than when eco- 
nomic depression gripped the world. 

Samuel Gompers, great president of the Federation, ridiculed in 1907 
the idea that productivity alone could hasten pay boosts. Proper distribu- 
tion of product was more important, he said. From 1911 to 1915, AFL 
leaders battled exponents of scientific management like Frederick Winslow 
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Taylor. The antagonists gave ground from 1915 to 1917, and after 
America’s entry into World War I, organized labor did much to increase 
industrial production by co-operation with management and the govern- 
ment. 

Mutual misunderstanding and belligerence thus gave way gradually, 
thanks to the efforts of industrial counselor Robert Valentine, Professor 
Robert Hoxie, and especially the war needs of the Allies and the United 
States. The enhanced prestige gained by the trade-unions during the war 
was destined to fall, however, during the period of the “Red Scare.” Mem- 
bership losses and the open-shop drive of many employers shocked orthodox 
union men. Employer welfare programs and company organized and 
dominated unions shocked them still further. And in 1922 came economic 
recession. 

Gompers and other top union leaders found that while employers 
had almost entirely abandoned efforts to co-operate with them, they in 
turn were still expected to co-operate with management. Top production 
at minimum overhead was still industry’s goal. Weakened, but still stronger 
than before the war, the unions and their leaders found that only through 
indicating their ability to surpass the unorganized working force or the 
company union in productivity could they hope to gain much recognition 
from employers. And Gompers was swayed personally toward industrial 
co-operation at this critical time in the early 1920’s by Morris L. Cooke, the 
engineer. Earlier suspicions of speed-up exploitation lessened. Respectabil- 
ity became a matter of survival to union leaders, and there seemed to be 
wisdom in riding on the wave of the times. While much of this co-opera- 
tion remained at the top, a point not dwelt on by the author, it is clear 
that official AFL policy in the 1920’s was fully divorced from the class 
struggle which various Marxist groups urged. 

Political scientists concerned with the evolution of American industry, 
trade-unions, and capitalism will want to bear in mind the minimum out- 
line of this historical survey, for it explains in part why the political activi- 
ties of the AFL in the 1920’s took the forms they did. But that is another 
story. 


aS is VA \ ; 
Stanford University. UGHN D. Borner 


Indian Removal. The Emigration of the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 
By GranT ForeMAN. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1953. 
Pp. 415. $6.00.) 


Here is a valuable and long-overdue reprint, done by the offset method, 
of a very valuable work. As the title implies, it is an account of the 
removal of the so-called five civilized tribes from their original homelands 
in the American Southeast. Foreman is known as a champion and 
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chronicler of these five civilized tribes — Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, 
Chickasaw, and Seminole — who, in the 1830's, were gathered together 
and compressed, willy-nilly, into the Indian territory known today as 
Oklahoma. 

The present volume is neither change nor improvement over the 
original which appeared in 1932. After an introductory chapter Foreman 
did little writing for this book. He selected and organized and provided 
transitional notes and explanations for a wealth of excerpts from raw, 
contemporary data. The book, since its most emphatic passages are written 
by contemporary observers, transmits to the reader a poignant sense of 
the heartbreak and helplessness of the Indians in the face of westward 
expansion of the United States. The ring of authenticity in this account 
of displacement and severing of the ties of centuries, and sometimes death, 
comes through the brutally factual diaries and reports of the army officers 
charged with the removal of large Indian groups. At the same time the 
excerpts are also testimony to the effectiveness of those few conscientious 
and sensitive civil servants and army officers who succeeded in managing a 
piteous mass exodus in the face of unsympathetic superiors, bad weather, 
poor planning, sharp-dealing contractors, and general apathy or open hos- 
tility to the Indians. 

I read the entire volume again, as one greets an old friend, after having 
once used it extensively at an earlier period of study. The reappearance of 
the book will make it possible for a whole new generation of young 


students to discover Grant Foreman and his lifelong factual but sympathetic 
works concerned with the five civilized tribes. 


University of Utah. Jesse D. JENNINGS. 


State Administrative Organization in West Virginia. By ALBERT L. Sturm. 
(Morgantown: Bureau for Government Research, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 1952. Pp. xxi, 148.) 


Will West Virginia be the forty-eighth state to join in making the 
governmental reorganization movement unanimous among the states? This 
is the question which Mr. Sturm’s book suggests. West Virginia is the only 
state virtually unaffected by the Progressive and “Little Hoover Commis- 
sion” movement. 

Mr. Sturm builds a strong case for reorganization. West Virginia has 
gone eighty years without systematic constitutional revision. Since its 
second constitution was promulgated in 1872, the state has experienced 
vast development of its natural resources, principally coal and petroleum. 
Such industrial change is generally accompanied by adjustment in man- 
agerial and political institutions. However, West Virginia is still governed 
by a plural executive of seven independently elected officers who compose 
ex officio the central Board of Public Works. 
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Other obstacles to an effectively responsible government include the 
following: The constitution prohibits a man’s succeeding himself as 
governor. The governor is an ex officio member of seventeen commissions. 
The governor makes three hundred and fifty-four appointments, many of 
which are for terms longer than his own four years and most of which are 
subject to senate confirmation and removal by impeachment. There are 
one hundred and fifty-three separate departments, and thirty-one major 
agencies collect seventy-two different types of revenues. There is no state- 
wide merit system and Mr. Sturm frankly admits the operation of a “spoils” 
system. West Virginia suffers the “long ballot” and lacks initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. In addition to a general integration of departments and 
administrative controls, the author specifically recommends installation of 
staff services for the governor, the executive budget, and post-audit. 

Mr. Sturm finds encouragement in the fact that the existing depart- 
ments are largely the creation of the legislature. Therefore, without the 
complications accompanying extensive constitutional revisions, the major 
reorganization may be accomplished by statute. He recommends the spon- 
soring of a citizens’ constitutional study commission preparatory to calling 
a constitutional convention. He squarely places responsibility on the state’s 
executive and legislative branches for the failure in 1950 and 1951 to 
appropriate funds for comprehensive studies. 

Where do the coal barons and labor bosses stand on the question of 
reorganization in the largest soft-coal producing state in the nation? A 
discussion of social and political factors which contribute to the perpetua- 
tion of this antiquated system might have replaced some of the repeated 
administrative jargon. Nevertheless, this book, with another by Mr. Sturm 
published in 1950, arouses interest in West Virginia’s problem which is well 
worth nation-wide attention. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Jurri NoaveLt Jamison. 


Papers on Florida Administrative Law. Edited by Ernest R. BarTLey. 
(Gainesville: Public Administration Service, University of Florida. 
Studies in Public Administration No. 8. 1952. Pp. 95.) 


This study of certain limited aspects of Florida administrative law 
offers much in the way of incentive to all students of government to show 
what might be done in their respective states. The introduction by Profes- 
sor Bartley sets the background and defines terms which have particular 
applicability in the topics which follow, especially in limiting administrative 
law to a concern with “the powers and procedures of administrative 
agencies, whether these agencies be called boards, commissions, bureaus, or 
any other name.” He points out very aptly that the three topical discussions 
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which follow are attempting to shed light on only a “minute fragment” of 
administrative law in Florida. 

The first paper written by Robert F. Fuquay on “The Doctrine of 
Separation of Powers in Florida” traces very briefly the development of 
the theory and then gives some examples of judicial interpretation of the 
pertinent clauses in the Florida constitution, particularly those dicta 
which discuss delegation of power by the legislature. The courts have 
been reluctant to allow the legislature much latitude in delegation, except 
in those cases where the administrative process appears mandatory, prob- 
ably because the legislature tended to use its powers to interfere in judicial 
procedure. Mr. Fuquay states that although the nondelegation doctrine has 
passed from the federal scene it has persisted in Florida, and that “the 
legislature cannot clothe an administrative agency . . . with legislative or 
judicial power.” 

The second article is “Aspects of Medical Licensing in Florida” by 
Dwynal B. Pettengill. Treating licensing as one of the oldest means by 
which government regulates persons, Mr. Pettengill points out that it is a 
part of “the inherent right of the people” expressed through legislative 
enactments. Certain of the local aberrations in licensing are noted, par- 
ticularly for optometrists. Holders of a license to practice medicine have 
a “right of property” which receives special consideration as a “higher 
profession” with regard to revocation procedure. Such persons are entitled 
to appeal de novo, whereas no statutory review applies to revocation or 
suspension proceedings of the Board of Optometry, although this does not 
prevent review. Courts tend to observe the statutory provisions carefully 
in Florida, a fact which appears to aid the practitioner by placing the 
burden of proof on the board. 

The third article, by Robert J. Young, discusses the “Constitutional 
Position and Powers of the Florida Game and Fresh Fish Commission.” 
This administrative agency, created by constitutional amendment in 1942, is 
unusual in being a regulatory agency endowed with constitutional powers. 
It has been a serious challenge to the traditional separation-of-powers 
doctrine in Florida, and has given rise to some interesting cases as to 
priority of constitutional administrative powers over legislative powers, 
especially as to jurisdiction over waters containing both salt- and fresh-water 
fish. The present court rulings uphold administrative decisions over legisla- 
tive enactments when within the jurisdiction of the agency, a unique posi- 
tion in which to place a legislative body. 

The inclusion of a table of pertinent state and federal cases make 
this collection of papers on Florida administrative law worth while as a 
reference for research as well as valuable for general interest. 


Los Angeles State College. THomPson Back, JR. 
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Legislative Apportionment in Kansas. By THomas Pace. (Lawrence: Bu- 
reau of Government Research, University of Kansas. 1952. Pp. 179.) 


This excellent monograph is an addition to the slowly growing list 
of case studies of the legislative apportionment process in the states. Its 
value is not confined to the student of Kansas government and politics. The 
first two chapters deal with the apportionment problem in general while 
the remaining four examine the Kansas experience. Their content, method, 
and the author’s proposals for Kansas all have a broad application. 

Aside from the fact that the book is scholarly and well-written, there 
are two features deserving particular notice. One of these is the willingness 
of the author to analyze critically some of the assumptions about apportion- 
ment, assumptions which have almost taken on the status of “sacred cows.” 

The author answers the assertion that the reason for the apportionment 
impasse in the states is a fundamental conflict between rural and urban 
interests by suggesting that such a statement is only an hypothesis and 
should be accepted for nothing more than that. To those who hold that 
state governments are unitary within a narrow legal interpretation, Mr. 
Page suggests: “The gap between scholarly legalisms and provincial at- 
titudes is so great as to make it dangerous to dismiss claims for separate 
bases of representation in the states with the flat assertion that the several 
states are each internally unitary in structure and not federated.” He 
analyzes “miniature federalism” in the much broader context it deserves. 

Conventional studies of apportionment often go no further than 
population entitlement tables. The author looks beyond to examine the 
multi-factor considerations present. Most interesting are the factors which 
have controlled Kansas congressional reapportionments: first, keep the 
metropolitan centers in separate districts; second, save the right incumbents; 
and third, disturb as few district boundaries as possible. Population equality 
ranked fourth. 

The book is critical of apportionment systems as they operate now; 
yet at the same time, most realistic in recognizing the factors and forces 
tending to make the process what it is. Such a foundation is a sound basis 
for the suggestions which Mr. Page would have Kansas adopt. 

A second noteworthy feature is the method of researching the topic. 
In a chapter entitled “Patterns in Apportionment and Political Behavior,” 
four classifications of Kansas counties on the urban to rural scale are 
set up. For each, voter participation, ballot behavior, and party con- 
sistency are compared. Detailed attention is given to the effect of legislative 
apportionment on political party structure. Also in each of the county 
types, there is an examination of the nature of legislative election contests, 
tenure in legislative office, areas of residence of the key legislative leaders, 
and effect of rotation customs in multi-county senatorial districts. 
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The resulting data allow conclusion formulation on a level considerably 
more specific than is characteristic of some of the earlier examples of 
this type of study. That is followed by an examination of specific issues 
in Kansas politics — such as school fund distribution, taxation, and social 
and economic issues —in order to test urban-rural interest pattern hy- 
potheses. 

Here is a good book. There should be more case studies like it and 
some of the others available on what is yet too short a list of states. 


wey ; IVAN HINDERAKER. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration; V. Sanitation and 
Health. By Winston W. Croucn, WENDELL Maccosy, MARGARET 
G. Morpben, and RicHarp Biccer. (Los Angeles: The Haynes Founda- 
tion. 1952. Pp. ix, 159. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2.25.) 


The metropolitan area of Los Angeles contains four thousand square 
miles and has a population of approximately four million. A major portion 
of the population is located, however, along the Pacific Coast, for 74 per 
cent of the total area is virtually uninhabited. This metropolitan area is 
governed by more than four hundred separate taxing agencies, “including 
Los Angeles County, forty-five incorporated cities, over a hundred school 
districts, and large numbers of sanitary, irrigation, cemetery and other 


special districts.” 

This monograph is a study of the integration of sanitation and of 
health administration in the Los Angeles area, and it emphasizes “the 
progress which has been made or could be made, in integrating the functions 
common to all governmental areas of the metropolitan area, in order to 
ensure more scientific management and a reduction in the costs of local 
government.” 

The material for this study was gathered from the official records, 
from an analysis of the local statutes and ordinances, and from a study 
of the files of the various local intergovernmental offices. It does not 
attempt to be a comprehensive survey of health and sanitation administra- 
tion of the Los Angeles area, but rather an effort is made to focus upon 
the methods of intergovernmental co-operation at the local levels. 

The authors have made an excellent contribution in the field of local 
intergovernmental relations. Their work has been enhanced by including 
careful notes, charts, and tables. They have presented the research in a 
style and form that should interest those who are studying and dealing 
with metropolitan problems. An index would have increased the value 
of the monograph. 


; : Lynwoop M. Ho.tanp. 
Emory University. 
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The International Academy of Political Science and Constitutional 
History held its biennial meeting at the Sorbonne on June 8 and 9, 1953. 
The meeting was devoted to an extensive study of postwar European par- 
liamentarism. 

In the course of its administrative session, the Council of the Academy 
was renewed in its entirety. L. Julliot de la Morandiére, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law at Paris, remains as President, while B. Mirkine-Guetze- 
vitch, Dean of the Faculty of Law and Political Science at the French 
University of New York, continues as Executive Vice President, and Mes- 
sieurs de Montfort and G. Langrod are maintained in their offices as 
secretaries-general. Three Americans were elected as members of the 
Academy: Professor Arnold J. Zurcher, New York University, titular 
member; Professor Edward McWhinney, Yale University, and Bernard 
Schwarz, New York University, associate members. 


The thirteenth annual conference of the Western Governmental Re- 
search Association was held in Santa Monica, California, on October 1-2, 
1953. The topic of the principal speaker, Congressman John Philips from 
Riverside and Imperial Counties, California, was “How to Cut the Strings 
of Subsidies,” a discussion of the return of local government functions to 
the local government level. 

Panels were held on the subjects of “Evaluation of Performance Bud- 
geting,” “Shall the Independence of the Schools be Abolished?,” “Work 
Simplification Programs — Installation, Administration and Results,” and 
“The Merits of Functional Consolidation.” 


The quarterly meeting of the Southern California Political Science 
Association was held on July 24 in Los Angeles at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Professor Carl Brent Swisher, Johns Hopkins University, visiting 
professor during the summer session at the Claremont Graduate School, 
spoke on the topic, “What is Wrong with the Supreme Court?” 


The following officers were elected for 1953-54: 

President: Dean E. McHenry, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Kenneth W. Grisingher, Pepperdine College. 


Executive Committee: Luther Lee, Jr., Claremont Graduate 
School; J. W. Robinson, Whittier College; Raymond McCelvey, Occi- 
dental College; Robert L. Morlan, Redlands College. 


With Santa Barbara acting as host, there was a joint meeting of the 
Departments of Political Science of the various campi of the University of 
California on May 23. Fifteen members of the staff of Berkeley and sixteen 
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from UCLA joined the four at Santa Barbara for a one-day discussion of 
mutual problems, including the introductory course, the American Institu- 
tions and History requirement, undergraduate and graduate counseling, 
requirements for the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees, the joint use of distinguished 
visitors to the state, and the specialization in various fields on the different 
campi. 


On April 10-11, the University of California, in cooperation with the 
Citizenship Clearing House, presented a Conference on Citizenship Partici- 
pation in Politics at the International House in Berkeley. There were ap- 
proximately 110 invited participants, including local, state, and federal 
officials; the press and radio; leaders from industry and labor, and repre- 
sentatives from civic and other organizations. As the Conference was pre- 
ceded by the annual meeting of the Northern California Political Science 
Association, all political scientists from this area were present. 

Headline speakers were Dr. Thomas H. Reed, and Professors Robert 
A. Walker, Stanford University, and Dean McHenry, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. In addition to plenary sessions, four panels met on 
Saturday morning and Saturday afternoon. The first was chaired by Pro- 
fessor Donald M. Castleberry, San Francisco State College, and dealt with 
“Political Science Courses and Training for Political Participation.” Mr. 
Richard P. Graves, executive director of the League of California Cities, 
headed the group considering “Closer Cooperation Between College Stu- 
dents and the Community,” with particular reference to political party 
organizations, civic groups, and state and local governments. Panel No. 
Three treated “Ways and Means for Encouraging More Active Participa- 
tion in Politics,” and was chaired by Dr. George E. Outland, San Francisco 
State College. Mr. Richard Holler, president of the Associated Students of 
the University of California, presided over the fourth panel entitled “Stu- 
dent Government and Campus Activities as a Laboratory for Political 
Participation.” 

The Committee on Arrangements consisted of Professors Odegard, 
Harris, and Bellquist, and Mr. Christopher Dyer-Bennet, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


A Conference on Ethical Standards in Government, sponsored jointly 
by the School of Law and the Department of Political Science, was held 
at the Berkeley Campus of the University of California on May 14-16. Mr. 
Thurman Arnold, Washington, D.C., keynoted the first session with an 
address entitled “A Post-Election View of Corruption in Government.” On 
the following two days, approximately forty government officials, lawyers, 
political scientists, and newspapermen met in closed session to discuss “The 
Influence of Legislators on Ethical Standards in Government,” “Ethical 
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Standards in the Executive Agencies,” and “Who are Responsible for Im- 
proving Ethical Standards in Government?”. 

In addition to Mr. Arnold, people from outside the state participating 
included Mr. Nathan Feinsinger, from the University of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Harold Gross, General Counsel of the Navy; Mr. Charles Horsky, Wash- 
ington lawyer; Mr. Fritz Morstein Marx, from the Bureau of the Budget; 
Mr. Stephen Spingarn, from the Federal Trade Commission; Mr. Neal 
Staebler, from the Democratic State Central Committee of Michigan; Mr. 
Julius Cohen, from the University of Nebraska. 


An Institute on Jurisprudence and Politics was held at Stanford Uni- 
versity on July 31 and August 1, 1953. The purpose of the Institute was 
to explore the part which the teaching of jurisprudence should play in the 
programs of the department of political science, the law school, and the 
department of philosophy. Some thirty-five participants took part in the 
round-table discussions, which were based on the following topics and 
papers: 

Jurisprudence in America: Harold H. Fisher, Hoover Institute, chair- 
man. 

“The Present State of American Study of Law from the Stand- 


point of the Law School,” Moffat Hancock, Law School, University 
of Southern California. 


“The Present State of American Study of Law from the Stand- 
point of the Philosopher,” Joe Tussman, Department of Philosophy, 
University of California. 


“The Present State of American Study of Law from the Stand- 
point of the Political Scientist,” Kenneth C. Cole, Department of 
Political Science, University of Washington. 


Main Speaker: Mortimer J. Adler, Institute for Philosophical 
Research, San Francisco, “Basic Polarities in the Philosophy of Law.” 


Methods of Legal Enquiry: Albert A. Ehrenzweig, Law School, Uni- 
versity of California, chairman. 


“The Natural Law Approach,” Harold R. McKinnon, Attorney, 
San Francisco. 


“The Comparative Law Approach,” John N. Hazard, Department 
of Public Law and Government, Columbia University. 


“The Sociological Approach,” Stanley M. Arndt, Attorney, Los 
Angeles. 


“The Analytical Approach: A Critical View,” J. Walter Bingham, 
Law School, Stanford University. 
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Law in the Political Science Curriculum: Dean R. Cresap, Department 
of Political Science, San Jose State College, chairman. 


“The Present Role of Public Law,” Charles Aikin, Department of 
Political Science, University of California (Berkeley). 


“New Directions in Legal Education for Political Scientists,” 
Robert A. Horn, Department of Political Science, University of 
Chicago. 


Planning Committee: James T. Watkins IV, chairman; Robert A. 
Walker, Alf ed de Grazia, John D. Goheen, Phil C. Neal, Irene 
Blumenthal. 


During the summer session, the Social Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, the Division of Social Science, and the School of Education 
sponsored a series of lectures and discussions centering on the question, 
“How Do We Make Up Our Minds on Social Issues?” Among the visiting 
speakers were Dr. Clinton L. Rossiter, III], Cornell University; Talcott Par- 
sons, Harvard University; Richard Leopold, Northwestern University; 
Douglas Haring, Syracuse University; and Dexter Perkins, University of 
Rochester. 

The second annual meeting of the Conference on Asian Affairs is 
scheduled at the University of Kansas for November 27-28, 1953. Important 
aspects of Asian problems will be considered. Social scientists, geographists, 
and others interested in Far Eastern affairs are invited to attend. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Professor Oswald P. Backers, III, Department of 
History, University of Kansas. 


State College of Washington: 


Paul Beckett, associate professor of public administration, has 
resumed his position after having been on leave of absence for two 
years in order to organize and administer a Department of Public 
Administration at the American University, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Mr. K. T. Swanson will continue on the staff until February 1, as 
replacing Professor C. O. Johnson, who is currently at the University 
of Melbourne as a Fulbright lecturer. 


Paul Castleberry, assistant professor of international relations, will 
spend a year on leave of absence, serving as a Fulbright lecturer in 
Cairo, Egypt. His place will be taken by Dr. Claude Cross, University 
of Iowa. 


Professor Daniel Ogden participated in a Citizenship Clearing 
House Workshop held at the University of Washington from August 
30 to September 4. 
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University of California, Berkeley: 


With the completion of 32 years of service at the University of 
California, Professor Frank M. Russell reached the retiring age at the 
conclusion of the spring term. On May 29, he was greeted by 122 of 
his friends at a dinner in Berkeley. Almost the same number of 
friends, colleagues, and former students sent greetings from many 
parts of the United States and countries abroad — letters bound in an 
appropriate volume for presentation at the dinner. A week later the 
local chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha honored Professor Russell at another 
dinner. Although having concluded his permanent service as a mem- 
ber of the Department of Political Science, Professor Russell will 
continue his teaching and research in Berkeley at least for another 
year and he will also serve as director of the Institute of World 
Affairs at Riverside. 


Professor Peter Odegard, chairman of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, has taught summer session at the University of Hawaii. 


Professor Leo Strauss, University of Chicago, offered a course on 
“Contemporary Issues and Political Theory,” and a seminar on 
“European Political Theory,” at the University of California during 
the first summer session. 


Professor Thomas C. Blaisdell, director of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Relations, visited the Merrill Center for Economics, Long 


Island, New York. 


Mr. John W. Baker, formerly a graduate student at the University 
of California and during the past year an instructor at the University 
of Florida, has accepted a permanent appointment at Humboldt 
State College, Arcata, California. 


Mr. Donald Brandon, now completing his research for the 
doctorate at Berkeley, has accepted an appointment at the University 
of San Francisco 


Dr. Ned V. Joy, whose illness forced him to resign his post at 
Princeton, has fully recuperated and has reported to San Diego State 
College, California, in September. 


Mr. Bernard L. Kronick, formerly on the staffs of Sacramento 
State College and San Francisco State College, has completed his 
dissertation on Winston Churchill and has joined the Department of 
Political Science at Occidental College beginning with this autumn. 


Professor Albert Lepawsky, University of Alabama, has accepted 
a permanent appointment at the University of California, where he 
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will offer work in federal administration, government planning, and 
regional planning and resources management. 


Dr. Paul Seabury, Columbia University, has joined the staff of 
the Department of Political Science at the University of California 
this autumn as an assistant professor in the field of international 
relations. 


Mr. Henry L. Janssen, who has served in a fill-in capacity at Santa 
Barbara College during the last year, has completed his dissertation at 
the University of California and has accepted an appointment at San 
Diego State College. 


Mr. Wesley St. John, an advanced graduate student with the 
University of California, has accepted an instructorship of political 
science at Hamline University, St. Paul. 


University of California at Los Angeles: 


James S. Coleman has been appointed an instructor. He specializes 
in Central African affairs. 


Winston W. Crouch was appointed to the board of trustees of 
the John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation. Mr. 
Crouch also serves on the Foundation’s committee on research. 


David G. Farrelly has received a grant from the Social Science 
Research Council to supervise an undergraduate project on California 
electoral behavior. 


Charles R. Nixon has been promoted to associate professor. 


Frank M. Stewart is on sabbatical leave for the academic year 


1953-54. 


Stanford University: 


Cornelius P. Cotter has been appointed assistant professor of politi- 
cal science. He will handle work in the fields of government regula- 
tion of the economy, labor relations, and related aspects of administra- 
tion. Mr. Cotter comes to Stanford from Columbia University, where 
he has been teaching courses in public administration. 


Robert A. Horn has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science. He will teach public law and jurisprudence. Mr. Horn is 
transferring to Stanford from the University of Chicago. 


Hubert Marshall has been appointed assistant professor of politi- 
cal science. Mr. Marshall has recently been on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Florida to the Program Staff in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior. He will give his primary attention to teaching and 
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research in state and local government, with particular attention to the 
development of natural resources. 


Luther J. Lee will be on leave of absence at Pomona College 
during the Fall semester, serving as acting dean of the Claremont 
Graduate School, and he will be on sabbatical leave during the latter 
half of the year. His courses at Pomona will be taught by Dr. Lee C. 
McDonald, who will also offer a seminar at Claremont. Dr. William 
C. Olson has accepted an appointment as assistant professor to carry 
the work previously handled by Fredryc R. Darby. Conrad L. McBride, 
doctoral candidate at the University of California at Los Angeles, has 
been appointed to an instructorship for the current year. John A. Vieg 
has returned from a Fulbright appointment in Norway to resume 
chairmanship of the department. 


William B. Ballis, professor of political science and chairman of 
the Russian area program at the University of Washington, has 
received a leave of absence until the fall of 1954 to serve as American 
Advisor to the Institute for the Study of the History and Institutions 
of the USSR, now located in Munich, Germany. The Institute is the 
leading research center and clearing house for emigre scholarship on 


the USSR. 


Diego State College: 


Clarence G. Osborn has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science succeeding Professor Minor Generales who 
will be on leave during 1953-54, studying European integration under 
a Ford Foundation grant, with headquarters in Paris. 


Robert F. Wilcox has been promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor. He taught courses in public administration at Michigan State 
College during the nine-week summer session. 


Three new members have joined the staff of the Social Science 
Foundation, University of Denver. They are: E. Raymond Platig, 
assistant professor of international relations; Robert C. Good, in- 
structor in international relations; and Inge Schneier, instructor in 
international relations. 


Dr. Robert E. Hosack, chairman of Department of Political 
Science, University of Idaho, has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship. 

S. Laird Swagert has been promoted to the rank of professor at 
San Jose State College. 


Dean R. Cresap has been promoted to associate professor at San 
Jose State College. 
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Sacramento State College: 


Dr. Christian L. Larsen is giving up his assignment as coordinator 
of the Sacramento School of Government in order to devote full time 
to teaching and research. 


Dr. Earl Segrest will undertake the School of Government assign- 
ment. 


University of Washington: 


Professor Linden A. Mander, University of Washington, and 
Professor Waldo Chamberlin, New York University, exchanged sum- 
mer school appointments during the first term. Professor Mander 
studied at the United Nations while at New York University. 


Alfred G. Meyer, who last year was research fellow and assistant 
director at the Russian Research Center, Harvard University, has 
joined the Political Science Department as of July 15, for one year 
as acting assistant professor to substitute for Professor William B. 
Ballis who is on leave. 


Dr. Lester G. Seligman, formerly of the staff of the College of 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of 
political science and sociology in the University of Oregon. Dr. Selig- 
man’s primary responsibility will include teaching and development 
of a social science program designed especially for the more able 
students eligible for sophomore honors. 


Utah State Agricultural College: 


Mr. Judd Harmon has been named assistant professor of political 
science. He was awarded the Ph.D. degree at Wisconsin University 
at the June commencement. His dissertation title was “Harold L. 
Ickes, a Case Study in New Deal Thought.” 


Professor Wendell B. Anderson attended the summer session at 
the University of Southern California. 


Whitman College: 


Dr. C. W. Cassinelli has been appointed instructor in political 
science. He is filling the vacancy left when Mr. Frank Neuber ac- 
cepted the post of assistant professor of political science at Central 
College, Iowa. 


Professor Robert Y. Fluno has been elected chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Social Science. 
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University of Utah: 


Dr. Roy V. Peel has been appointed director of the Institute of 
Government and chairman of the Department of Political Science. 
He was recently director of the U.S. Bureau of the Census. He has 
served as United States government member of the International 
Labor Conference, and as United States member of the United Na- 
tions Population Commission. 


Professor Francis D. Wormuth is on a leave of absence for one 
year on a Ford faculty fellowship at Yale University, School of Law. 


Dr. Frank H. Jonas has returned after a leave of absence of over 
two years. He has been in Germany, serving in the Office of Informa- 
tion of the High Command of Germany (HICOG). 


Professor Ellsworth E. Weaver received his Ph.D. from New 
York University at the Spring, 1953 commencement. He and Pro- 
fessor S. Grover Rich were promoted to the rank of associate professor. 


Dr. J. D. Williams was promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor. He represented the University of Utah at the A.P.S.A. 
convention in Washington. 


Dr. Tang Tsou, University of Chicago, has joined the University 
of Utah where he will teach courses in Revolutionary China, and 


Methodology. 


Professor F. B. Schick has been invited to lecture on “Selected 
Problems of International Law” at the Law School of the University 
of Cologne and the Free University of Berlin. 
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